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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Office  op  State  Superintendent, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

To  £Rs  Excellency  J  Robt.  L.  Taylor,  Governor  of  Tennessee: 

Sir — I  herewith  sobmit  to  Your  Excellency  the  annual  report 
of  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1889. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  M.  Smith,  Superintendent, 
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REPORT. 


In  strict  compliance  with  the  law,  this  report  should  have  been 
presented  December  15,  1889 ;  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  many 
County  Superintendents  to  report  to  this  department  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law,  and  a  desire  to  present  the  work  of  the 
scholastic  year  as  fully  as  possible,  so  that  an  intelligent  showing* 
can  be  made,  is  the  excuse  offered  for  the  delay. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  County  Superintendents  fail  to 
make  their  reports  promptly :  First,  the  salary  paid  fails  to  secure 
competent  men  to  seek  the  position,  or  to  induce  those  who  are 
competent  to  be  active  in  the  discharge  of  duty ;  second,  District 
Clerks  and  County  Trustees  will  not  submit  their  reports  to  the 
County  Superintendent  promptly,  and  in  many  instances  the 
County  Superintendents  must  go  to  each  district  in  their  re- 
spective counties  and  make  out  the  reports  that  the  District 
Clerks  fail  to  make. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  Pay  the  County  Superintendents  good 
salaries,  and  clothe  them  with  authority  to  approve  all  warrants, 
and  the  trouble  will  end.  A  few  years  ago  the  County  Super- 
intendent was  clothed  with  such  authority;  but  the  tramps  who 
infested  the  State  at  tbat  time,  selling  worthless  apparatus  and 
school  supplies,  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  law 
was  repealed.  The  tramp  now  gets  in  his  work.  Many  coun- 
ties have  been  swindled  since,  and  the  swindling  will  go  on  until 
a  check  similar  to  the  one  suggested  is  given. 

A  full  or  partial  report  has  been  received  from  all  the  coun- 
ties except  the  county  of  Van  Buren.  From  these  the  follow- 
ing summaries  are  given,  which,  when  compared  with  those  of 
any  year  previous,  show  important  improvements  in  our  schools : 

Scholastic  Population. 

White  males 257,379 

White  females 244,751 

Total  white 502,130 
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Brought  over  (total  white) 502,130 

Colored  males 85,119 

Colored  females 84,328 


Total  colored 169,447 


Grand  total 671,577 

Number  of  Teachers  Employed. 

White  males 3,827 

White  females 2,079 

Colored  males 1,046 

Colored  females 646 


Total 7,598 

Number  of  Schools,  Districts,  Etc. 

SCHOOLS. 

White 5,377 

Colored 1,496 


Total -. 6,873 

DISTRICTS,   ETC. 

Number  of  school  districts 2,438 

Number  of  graded  schools 699 

Number  of  consolidated  schools 306 

Number  of  city  schools 121 

Number  of  County  Institutes 386 

Number  of  teachers  attending  Institute:^ 4,458 

Number  of  days  continued 585 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  County  Superintendents 4,210 

Number  of  addresses  delivered  by  County  Superintendents.. 2,458 
Number  of  first  grade  certificates  issued  during  the  year. ..3,394 

Number  of  Applicants  Examined  for  Teacher's  Certificates. 

White  males 3,987 

White  females 2,091 

Colored  males 1,117 

Colored  female^* 894 

Total  8,089 
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Number  of  Teachers  Licensed. 

White  males 3,649 

White  females  1,937 

Colored  males 967 

Colored  females   ,...  726 

Total 7,279 

Number  op  Pupils  Enrolled  During  the  Year. 

White  males 163,203 

White  females 151,898 

Colored  males 45,081 

Colored  females 44,224 

Total , 404,406 

Number  op  Pupils  Enrolled  in  Each  Branch  op  Study. 

Orthography 320,244 

Reading 289,091 

Writing 231,368 

Arithmetic 201,651 

English  Grammar 120,133 

Geography 116,583 

United  States  History 65,606 

Elements  of  Geology 3,943 

Elements  of  Agricultuie .• 1,734 

Average  Daily  Attendance. 

White ; 209,265 

Colored ' 57,189 

Total 266,454 

Financial  Statement. 

receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1888 $    449,212  50 

Prom  State 135,970  78 

From  counties 1,193,682  68 

From  all  other  sources 128,706  54 

Total  received $1,907,572  50 
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ESPEHDITUBES. 


Salaries  of  teachers $1,055,040  62 

School  sites,  baildings,  and  repairs 89,613  06 

Frirnitare,  fixtures,  libraries,  and  apparatus 26,843  92 

Paid  County  Superintc-ndeuts 23,382  60 

Paid  District  Clerks 10,097  18 

All  other  expenses 27,495  35 

Total  expenses $1,232,472  73 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1889 675,099  77 

Total  disbursed  and  on  hand $1,907,572  50 

Number  axd  Character  of  School  Houses. 

Stone  or  brick 139 

Frame 3,701 

Log 1,861 

Total 5,701 

Number  and  Character  of  Houses  Erected  During  the  Year. 

Stone  or  brick. 1 

Frame 223 

Log 34 

Total 258 

Estimated  Value  of  School  Property. 

School  houses $1,867,795  72 

School  apparatus 72,435  88 

School  houses  erected  during  the  year 80,257  80 

Total  value  of  school  property J2,020,488  90 

Average  number  of  days  taught  during  the  year 85 

Average  compensation  of  teachers  per  month $30  40 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  per  month 0  80 
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Private  Schools. 

Number  taught  during  the  year 1,125 

Number  of  teachers  employed 1,492 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 42,^57 

Average  daily  attendance 27,374 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month S    1  58 

School  Age. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  given  that  we  have  a 
scholastic  population  of  671,577,  and  an  enrollment  in  the 
schools  of  404,406.  This  makes  a  bad  showing  unless  ex- 
plained. The  school  age  is  from  6  years  to  21  years,  and 
many  pupils  have  completed  the  public  school  course  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  age  of  15  years ;  many  others  do  not  enter 
school  until  they  are  7  years  of  age.  This  accounts  for  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  are  not  enrolled  in  school.  Besides, 
many  are  attending  private  schools. 

The  law  should  be  changed  and  the  school  age  fixed  at  7  to 
18  years.  Then  we  shall  not  be  called  upon  so  often  to  explain 
why  our  people  will  not  send  to  the  public  schools  (an  opinion 
formed  by  many  who  examine  the  reports).  ♦ 

This  will  give  to  all  sufficient  time  to  complete  the  public 
school  course. 

Peabody  Scholarships. 

The  following  circular  of  information,  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  is  given  for  the  benefit  of 
those  seeking  scholarships,  to  wit : 

"  RULES   AND    REGULATIONS  CONCERNING   PEABODY   SCHOLARSHIPS  IN 
THE  PEABODY  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

**I.  The  intent  of  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust  in  establishing 
these  scholarships  in  the  Normal  College  is  to  aflfect  public 
education  in  the  South  through  a  high  grade  of  professionally 
educated  teachers. 
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"1.  The  reiilization  of  this  intent  implies,  on  the  part  of 
teachers:  high  moral  aims ;  natural  aptness  to  teach  ;  an  educa- 
tion of  the  liberal  type;  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  theory, 
and  art  of  education;  and  the  pursuit  of  teaching  as  a  vocatioif. 

"  11.  A  Peabody  Scholarship  is  worth  $200  a  year,  and  is  good 
for  two  years.  The  college  year  consists  of  eight  months,  be- 
ginning on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October  and  closing  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  May,  and  scholarship  students  receive  from 
the  President  of  the  College  $25  at  the  end  of  each  of  these 
eight  months. 

"  1.  No  payment  w^ill  be  made  except  for  time  of  actual  attend- 
ance. 

"  2.  Scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from  students  who  allow 
bills  for  board  to  go  unpaid. 

"  III.  These  scholarships  are  distributed  to  the  several  States 
by  the  general  agent,  and  are  awarded  to  students  through  the 
State  Superintendents  of  their  respective  States.  The  whole 
number  of  scholarships  is  114,  and  they  are  distributed  at  present 
as  follows : 

"  Alabama,  13 ;  Arkansas,  10 ;  Georgia,  14 ;  Louisiana,  8 ;  North 
Carolina,  14;  South  Carolina,  10 ;  Tennessee,  14;  Texas,  9 ;  Vir- 
ginia, 14;  West  Virginia,  8.     - 

*'  1.  No  State  can  claim  scholarships  as  a  right.  They  are  gifts 
from  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust,  and,  as  such,  the  ratio  of  their 
distribution,  as  well  as  their  amount,  may  be  changed,  or  they 
may  be  withheld  altogether. 

"2.  At  the  close  of  each  college  year  the  President  will  notify 
State  Superintendents  of  the  vacancies  which  are  to  be  filled  in 
their  respective  States  for  the  ensuing  college  year. 

"IV.  Scholarships  are  awarded  on  competitive  examination, 
and  persons  who  desire  to  compete  for  them  should  make  appli- 
cation as  early  as  June  1  to  their  State  Superintendent,  who  will 
forward  information  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  examination. 
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"  1.  When  State  Superintendents  cannot  conduct  these  com- 
petitive examinations  in  person,  they  should  be  careful  to  dele- 
gate this  duty  to  competent  hands. 

"  2.  There  would  be  a  manifest  advantage  in  selecting  the  same 
date  for  these  examinations  in  the  several  States.  The  first 
week  in  August  is  suggested. 

"  3.  Only  two  years  of  scholarship  aid  will  be  given  to  the  same 
student.     . 

"V.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  applicants  a  uniform 
basis  of  competition,  the  questions  for  examination  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  President  of  the  College  and  sent  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendents for  distribution  to  the  examiners  whom  they  may 
appoint. 

"  1.  These  questions,  with  specific  instructions  for  their  use, 
should  be  sent  to  the  examiners  in  sealed  envelopes,  which  are 
not  to  be  opened  until  the  hour  for  examination  has  come. 

"  2.  Each  competitor  should  be  required  to  return  the  lists  of 
printed  questions  to  the  examiners  as  soon  as  the  answers  have 
been  written. 

"  VI.  The  qualifications  for  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  schol- 
arship are  as  follows :  The  applicant  must  be  not  less  than  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  nor  more  than  thirty;  irreproachable  moral 
character;  good  health;  no  physical  defects,  habits,  or  eccen- 
tricities, which  would  interfere  with  success  in  teaching;  a  pur- 
pose to  follow  teaching  as  a  vocation. 

"  1.  The  task  of  the  examiners  will  be  simplified  by  making  a 
preliminary  examination  as  suggested  above. 

"2.  Preference  should  be  given  to  young  men  who  do  not  use 
tobacco  in  any  form. 

^^  3.  If  it  should  appear  that  a  candidate  intends  to  use  his 
scholarship  chiefly  as  a  means  of  securing  an  -education,  or  of 
ultimately  preparing  himself  for  some  profession  other  than 
teaching,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 

.    "  4.  Persons  of  sluggish  or  indolent  temperaments,  or  slovenly 
habits,  or  of  vicious  disposition,  should  be  at  once  rejected. 
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"  5.  When  a  choice  must  be  made  between  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  whose  examination  papers  are  of  equal  merit, 
the  young  man  should  be  preferred. 

"  VII.  The  minimum  literary  qualifications  for  securing  a 
scholarship  are  the  following;  the  ability  to  read  fluently,  to 
write  a  fair  hand,  to  spell  correctly,  and  to  express  thoughts  in 
grammatical  English;  to  solve  proplems  of  moderate  difHculty 
under  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  to  demonstrate 
any  ordinary  arithmetical  principle;  to  locate  the  principal 
cities,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  the  world,  and  to  give  the  bound- 
aries of  any  specified  State  of  the  Union ;  to  parse  the  words  of 
any  ordinary  English  sentence,  and  to  correct  ungrammatical 
English ;  to  solve  equations  of  two  unknown  quantities;  to  de- 
scribe the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  standard  for  entrance  will  be  raised  from  year  to  year. 

"1.  In  the  main,  the  examinations  should  be  written,  but  cer- 
tain intellectual  qualities  can  best  be  tested  in  the  oral  way. 

"  2.  The  ability  to  think  and  to  reason  is  of  more  importance 
than  mere  attainment  of  facts  and  rules.  General  intelligence 
and  brightness  may  offset  some  deficiencies  in  mere  book-learning. 

^'3.  Good  breeding,  politeness,  and  a  pleasant  manner  should 
be  counted  in  a  candidate's  favor, 

"VIII.  A  scholarship  is  good  for  any  two  consecutive  years 
above  the  Freshman  Class;  that  is,  for  Sophomore  and  Junior, 
or  for  Junior  and  Senior,  or  for  Senior  and  Post-graduate. 

"  1.  When  scholarship  students  reach  the  College  they  will 
not  be  re-examined  for  admission. 

"  2.  As  the  number  of  scholarships  ie  small  compared  with  the 
number  of  competitors,  it  will  often  happen  that  some  of  those 
who  miss  the  prize  are  competent  to  enter  the  Sophomore  Class 
of  the  College.  When  persons  of  this  class  desire  to  enter  the 
College  they  will,  on  application,  receive  from  their  State  Super- 
intendent a  Spbcial  Certificate,  which  will  admit  them  to  the 
College  without  further  examination.  This  certificate  has  nq 
money  value. 
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"  3.  Students  who  have  gained  admittance  to  the  Sophomore 
Class  have  the  privilege  of  being  examined  for  any  of  the  higher 
classes^  Candidates  are  recommended  to  prepare  themselves  for 
entering  the  Junior  Class. 

"4.  The  completion  of  the  Junior  Course  entitles  the  student 
to  the  degree  of  Licentiate  of  Instruction  (L.I.) ;  of  the  Senior 
Course,  to  the  degree  of  A.B. ;  and  of  the  Post-graduate  Course, 
to  the  degree  of  A.M. 

"  5.  Students  who  have  maintained  themselves  in  the  College 
for  one  or  more  years  at  their  own  expense,  and  have  there 
maintained  a  high  record,  should  have  preference  over  all  other 
candidates  for  a  scholarship. 

• 

'^6.  The  applicant  for  scholarship  must  be  at  least  seventeen 
years  of  age;  must  present  to  the  President  of  the  College  a 
certificate  of  irreproachable  moral  character,  gentlemanly  or 
lady-like  habits,  and  presumed  good  health ;  must  declare  his 
intention  of  making  teaching  a  profession ;  must  give  a  pledge 
to  remain  at  the  College  two  years,  if  the  scholarship  is  contin- 
ued so  long;  must  promise  to  submit  cheerfully  to  all  its  re- 
quirements in  study,  discipline,  etc.,  and  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  or  her  own  State  at  least  two  years,  if  there  ia 
an  opportunity. 

"  7.  Every  member  of  the  College  is  required  to  pay  an  inci- 
dental fee  of  $6  a  year.  Text-books  are  loaned  to  ptipils  free 
of  charge. 

"  W.  H.  Payne,  President 
"  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  1, 1890. 

"  Approved :  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agents 

"  Richmond,  Va.*' 

University  of  Tennessee. 

No  institution  in  the  State  has  made  such  rapid  advancement 
in  the  paert  two  years  as  the  University  of  Tennessee,  located 
at  Knoxville. 

You  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  carefully  "the  re- 
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port  of  the  President,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  which  will 
be  found  as  a  supplement  to  this  report. 

» 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  issue  a  circular 
during  the  month  of  May  of  each  ye.ar  to  the  County  and  City 
Superintendents,  instructing  the  same  to  hold  examinations  of 
applicants  for  scholarships  in  said  institution. 

The  following  circular  was  issued  from  this  department,  and 
the  examinations  were  held  and  more  applicants  were  examined 
than  ever  before.  For  once  the  scholarships  have  about  all 
been  taken : 
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State  op  Tennessbb,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


"Nashville,  May  1, 1889. 

"  To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools  : 

"  Dear  Sirs — I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  a  por- 
tion of  your  official  duty  as  contained  in  Chapter  111,  Article 
4,  Sections  327  to  329,  of  the  Code. 

"In  accordance  with  the  law,  you  are  hereby  required  to  give 
public  notice  thereof  and  to  hold  such  examination,  or  exami- 
nations, of  candidates  for  appointment  as  State  cadets  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee  as  may  be  necessary  in  your  county  or 
city. 

"Since  its  complete  reorganization  under  President  Dabney, 
the  University  has  completed  nearly  one  year  of  successful 
work.  Many  improvements  have  been  made.  New  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  the  old  ones  remodeled.  A  strong  teach- 
ing force  has  been  organized  and  new  courses  of  study  have 
been  formulated.  The  attendance  has  reached  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  which  is  a  large  increase  on  that  of  recent 
years.  The  discipline  has  been  remarkably  good.  All  objec- 
tionable material  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  students  have 
become  noted  for  upright  conduct  and  gentlemanly  bearing. 
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"  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  recently  established  by 
Cougress,  is  connected  with  the  University,  and  adds  much  to 
its  advantages  for  scientific  study. 

"  Thus,  with  the  station,  the  newly  equipped  mechanical  build- 
ing, and  other  facilities,  the  University  offers  to  the  young  men 
of  Tennessee  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  study. 

'*  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  University,  each  State 
Senator  and  Representative  can  appoint  two  young  men  from 
the  list  of  qualitied  candidates  reported  by  the  County  or  City 
Superintendents  from  their  counties.  The  President  of  the 
University  is  authorized  to  appoint  the  remaining  young  men, 
recommended  by  Superintendents,  to  vacancies  as  long  as  any 
exist.  Such  appointees  become  State  cadets  when  registered  at 
the  University,  and  are  entitled  to  free  registration  and  tuition 
in  the  Collegiate  Department  until  graduation.  Since  registra- 
tion and  tuition  amount  to  $60  per  session,  an  appointment  is 
worth  $300  to  any  young  man  toward  his  education.  With 
such  an  appointment,  the  total  necessary  expenses  of  a  student 
at  the  University  are  only  about  $180  per  session  of  ten  months, 
which  is  little  more  than  it  would  cost  him  to  live  at  home. 
Opportunities  are  also  offered  young  men  at  the  University  to 
earn  something  to  help  themselves.  The  young  men  of  the 
State  will  embrace  this  excellent  opportunity  to  get  an  educa- 
tion when  it  is  known  to  them. 

"  Publish  a  notice  like  the  following  in  your  county  papers, 
or  otherwise : 

^^'^  Examinations  for  Appointments  to  State  Scholarships  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  law  by 

the  undersigned  at on  the day  of 

June.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age,  must  be  of 
good  moral  character,  and  be  prepared  to  pass  complete  exami- 
nations in  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar  and  Composition, 
Geography,  and  United  States  History.  All  who  pass  can  re- 
ceive an  appointment  with  free  tuition,  good  until  graduation, 
if  desired,  and  worth  §300  in  tuition  and  fees,  af  compared  with 

2 — s.  s.  P.  I. 
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other  institutions.  The  expenses  of  a  State  student  at  the 
University  are  about  J180  for  a  sesson  of  ten  months.  There 
are  courses  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Agriculture, 
General  Science,  Chemistry,  and  Latin  Science.  The  Univer- 
sity has  been  thoroughly  reorganized  and  enlarged,  with  new 
buildings  and  new  professorships.  For  particulars  of  courses 
of  study  and  expenses,  address  the  President,  Dr.  Chas.  W. 
Dabney,  Jr.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  This  is  an  unsurpassed  oppor- 
tunity for  young  men  to  get  a  thorough  education. 
"  [Signed] 


(( 


"  Co.  {or  City)  Sup' t  for Co.  (or  City): 

"  When  young  men  present  themselves,  give  them  a  thorough 
examination  in  the  branches  named.  The  regulations  of  the 
University  say  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to  any  department 
of  the  University  who  does  not  possess  a  complete  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar  and  Composition, 
Geography,  and  United  States  History. 

"  The  University  cannot  do  any  portion  of  the  work  that  the 
common  schools  should  do.  It  is  especially  important  that 
applicants  should  be  perfect  in  Arithmetic,  and  be  able  to  write 
English  correctly.  It  will  be  a  mistaken  kindness  to  send  bo}B 
up  to  the  University  to  find  out  there  that  they  cannot  enter 
even  the  lowest  classes. 

"  You  are  expected  to  see  to  it,  also,  that  the  young  men  you 
recommend  are  of  good  moral  character,  and  are  earnest  and 
intelligent.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  do  not  know  any  thing 
against  a  candidate.  He  must  prove  a  good  character  by  testi- 
monials from  his  teachers  or  other  reliable  persons. 

<'  Make  out  a  list  of  the  candidates  you  find  qualified  and 
recommend  on  the  inclosed  blanks  and  forward  it  to  me  by  July 
!•  By  attending  to  this  matter  faithfully  you  will  not  only  per- 
form your  official  duty  but  confer  an  everlasting  benefit  upon 
the  young  men  of  your  county. 

"  I  am  respectfully  yours, 

"Prank  M.  Smith, 

"  Superintejident" 
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There  i8  a  deep  feeling  upon  the  part  of  many  in  the  State 
that  the  girls  do  not  have  equal  advantages  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
a  committee  was  appointed  with  instructions  to  carefully  ex- 
amine this  subject  and  memorialize  the  next  General  Assembly 
with  a  view  to  establishing  an  industrial  school  for  girls — a 
school  where  the  girls  will  receive  advantages  equal  to  those 
now  enjoyed  by  the  boys  at  the  State  University. 

Pbabody  Normal  Institutes. 

Nine  Normal  Institutes  were  held  during  the  year,  the  ex- 
penses being  paid  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund.  The  value  of  Institutes  and  organizations  of  teachers 
and  school  officers  to  a  public  school  system  cannot  be  estimated- 
But  that*  which  is  necessary  id  induce  the  average  legislator  to 
vote  for  an  appropriation  for  Institute  purposes  is  an  unknown 
quantity  to  me.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  given  for  this  in- 
diflference  is  that  the  general  public  do  not  know  the  value  of 
such  work.  When  the  people  are  educated  up  to  the  point  of 
appreciation,  then  appropriations  will  be  made,  and  not  till 
then;  because  then  will  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
be  instructed,  and 'but  few  men  will  violate  instructions. 

For  report,  as  made  to  the  Peabody  Trustees,  see  Appendix  B. 

State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Glendale  Park,  near  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, July  13-15,  1889.  The  proceedings  of  said  meeting  are 
presented  as  a  supplement  to  this  report. 

This  association  has  been  the  firm  friend  of  the  public  school 
system,  composed  as  it  is  of  private  school  teachers,  as  well  as 
public  school  teachers.  •    • 

The  university  and  college  men  realize  the  fact  that  as  the 
public  schools  become  more  efficient  the  schools  for  higher 
education  are  improved  in  the  same  ratio. 
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AfiBOR  Dat. 

A  circular  was  sent  from  this  department  October  7,  to  the 
County  Superintendents,  calling  attention  to  the  act  making  it 
their  duty  to  set  apart  a  day  in  November  as  Arbor  Day.  This 
circular  was  accompanied  by  one  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  giving  valuable  information  on  tree 
planting.  The  day  was  observed  generally  throughout  the  State. 
I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  number  and  character  of 
trees  planted. 

Pbabody  Normal  College. 

During  the  month  ot  November  last,  a  committee  from  the 
Peabody  Board  of  Trust  visited  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  Normal  College  which  had  been  founded  by  said 
Board.  The  special  object  of  tbfe  committee  was  to  make  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  if  satisfied 
that  assistance  was  necessary.  This  was  done  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  the  president  of  the  college,  W.  H.  Payne.  As  to  the 
result  of  that  visit,  I  quote  from  the  Daily  American  of  Novem- 
ber 21  and  22,  viz. : 

"  PEABODY   VISITORS — A    MEETING   TO-DAY   AND   BANQUET    TO-NIGHT 

OF   THESE   DISTINGUISHED   GUESTS. 

"The  committee  from  the  Peabody  Fund  Trustees  will  meet 
this  morning  and  begin  the  routine  of  business  which  called 
them  to  Nashville. 

"Col.  W.  B.  Reese  and  State  Superintendent  of  Education  P. 
M.  Smith  will  meet  the  delegates  this  morning  and  show  them 
to  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  where  they  will  make  a  thor- 
ough inspection.  They  will  then  visit  Ward's  and  Price's 
schools,  and  Roger  Williams  and  Vanderbilt  and  Fisk  Universi- 
ties, where  brief  stops  will  be  made.  They  then  return  to  the 
city  and  confer  in  regard  to  their  business  matters. 

"Those  present  are  ex-President  Hayes,  ex-Qovernor  Porter, 
Bishop  Whipple,  Secretary  Green,  United  States  Senator  Ran- 
dall S.  Gibson,  of  Louisiana,  and  Dr.  J.  L,  M.  Curry. 
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"The  banquet  in  their  honor  wilt  take  place  to-night  at  the 
Duncan.  ,  It  is  desired  that  all  citizens  who  have  been  invited 
to  the  banquet  and  have  not  notified  Prof.  Frank  Goodman  of 
their  acceptance  will  do  so  early  to-day. 

"  There  was  a  meeting  yesterday  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  who  own  the  grounds  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Normal  College.  These  gentlemen  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  their  body  to  fill  vacancies  Mr.  C.  D.  Berry,  Mr.  H. 
M.  Doak  and  Mr.  Edgar  Jones. 

"  This  board  also  parsed  a  resolution  allowing  the  Peabody 
Board  of  Trustees  to  erect  upon  their  campus  any  buildings  they 
might  desire.  This  was  in  anticipation  of  improvements  con- 
templated by  the  Peabody  Board. 

"  It  was  also  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  see  to  the 
funding  of  certain  bonds  of  alumni,  aggregating  about  $15,000, 
which  had  been  donated  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  chair 
of  modern  languages.^' 


"a  banquet  royal — COMPLIMENT  EXTENDED  THE  VISlftNG  PEABODY 
TRUSTEES — THE  HOTEL  DUNCAN  A  SCENE  OP  BRILLIANCY — WHO 
WERE  PRESENT  AND  WHO  MADE  SPEECHES — THE  MEETING  YES- 
TERDAY. 

"  It  was  a  most  distinguished  gathering  of  gentlemen  who 
met  at  the  Duncan  last  ht  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Nashville  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  honor  of  the  committee  from  the  Peabody  Board 
of  Trust. 

"Nashville  has  known  few  such  assemblages,  and  has  ex- 
tended the  hearty  hand  of  genuine  welcome  to  few  such  visiting 
delegations. 

« 

"  The  ocijasion  illustrates,  if  nothing  else,  how  dear  to  the 
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•heart  of  this  city  is  the  cause  of  education,  and  how  eagerly 
our  people  grasp  at  every  opportunity  that  is  oflfered  to  make 
manifest  their  earnestness  in  the  cause. 

"  The  honores  of  last  night  were  ex-President  Hayes,  Bishop 
H.  B.Whipple,  of  Minnesota;  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Green,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  ex-Minister  to  Spain;  Hon. 
James  D.  Porter,  ex-Governor  of  Tennessee. 

"  The  hosts  of  the  occasion  were  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education :  His  Excellency  Robert  L.  Taylor,  Presi- 
dent; Prank  Goodman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Dr.  W.  P. 
Jones,  Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  Hon,  Thomas  H.  Paine,  Rev.  J. 
W.  Bachman,  Superintendent  Charles  S.  Douglas;  also  the 
following  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville:  Hon.  Jas. 
D.^  Porter,  President ;  Edward  D.  Hicks,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer; Hon.  Edwin  H.  Ewin,  LL.D. ;  Hon.  Abram  L.  Demoss, 
Hon.  John  Overton,  Hon.  Edward  H.  East,  LL.D.;  John  M. 
Thompson,  Hon.  Mark  8.  Cockrill,  Hon.  Campbell  Brown,  C. 
D.  Berry,  H.  M.  Doak,  Edgar  Jones,  Hon.  William  B.  Reese, 
Hon.  W.  F.  Cooper, LL.D. ;  Hon.  Frank  T.  Reid,  Hon.  Robert 
B.  Lea,  Hon.  Charles  G.  Smith,  LL.D. ;  Hon.  Samuel  Watson, 
John  M.  Bass,  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Craighead,  and  William  H. 
Payne,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  President  of 
the  Peabody  Normal  College. 

"  The  very  handsome  new  hotel  was  the  fitting  scene  for  such 
a  gathering.  The  parlors  on  the  second  floor  were  thrown 
wide  open  for  the  reception  of  the  guests.  They  and  the  hall- 
ways and  the  dining-room  were  brightened  by  a  tasteful  and 
bounteous  array  of  potted  flowers  and  chrysanthemum  decora- 
tions. 

'*Iu  the  dining-room  covers  had  been  spread  for  more  than 
one  hundred  guests,  and  nearly  every  seat  was  occupied. 

''There  were  two  long  tables  and  one  cross  table.  At  the 
head  of  these  sat  ex-President  Hayes;  ^t  his  left  was  Governor 
Taylor,  and  on  his  right  was  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.    At  one  foot 
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of  the  table  sat  ex-Governor  Porter,  with  Hon.  Mr.  Green  to 
his  right;  at  the  other  foot  sat  Judge  D.  M.  Key,  with  Bishop 
Whipple  to  his  right. 

**  The  .guests  were  all  seated  at  9  o'clock.  From  that  hour 
until  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning — when  the  last  toast  was 
spoken — the  royal  banquet  proceeded.  During  these  hours  the 
speeches  were  spoken  and  wit  and  wisdom  was  the  order. 

"  The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  invited  guests:  Senator 
William  B.  Bate;  Hon,  Benton  McMillin,  member  Congress; 
Hon.  J.  E.  Washington,  member  Congress;  Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 
United  States  Federal  Judge  and  ex-Postmaster-general ;  Hon. 
Howell  E.  Jackson,  United  States  Circuit  Judge;  Hon.  H.  H. 
Lurton,  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court;  Hon.  Andrew 
Allison,  Chancellor;  Hon.  G.  8.  Ridley,  Judge  Criminal  Court; 
Hon.  W.  K.  McAlister,  Judge  Circuit  Court;  Hon.  N.  Baxter, 
Sr.,  Clerk  Supreme  Court;  M.  F.  House,  State  Treasurer;  J. 
W.  Allen,  State  Comptroller;  Charles  Miller,  Secretary  of 
State ;  Hon.  B.  M.  Hoard,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  Gen. 
Laps  D.  McCord,  Adjutant-general;  Chas.  L.  Ridley,  Coal  Oil 
Inspector;  Hon.  John  Ruhm,  United  States  District  Attorney; 
Maj.  A.  W.  Wills,  Postmaster ;  Hon.  Carter  B.  Harrison,  United 
States  Marshal ;  Maj.  J.  W.  Thomas,  President  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  Railway;  Maj.  W.  L.  Danley,  General 
Passenger  Agent  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway ; 
Maj.  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Vice-President  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad;  Hon.  W.  L.  Clapp,  of  Memphis,  Speaker  House  of 
Representatives;  Hon.  Benj.  J.  Lea,  of  Brownsville,  Speaker 
State  Senate;  Hon.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  Hon.  Leon  Trousdale,  Sr. ; 
Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  H.  C.  Hensley,  President  Merchants'  Ex- 
change ;  Lewis  T.  Baxter,  President  Commercial  Club ;  Dr.  J. 
Berrien  Lindsley,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health ;  Col.  P.  P. 
Pickartl,  ex-Comptroller;  Dr.  William  Morrow,  Col.  A.  B.  Col- 
yar,  Judge  John  M.  Lea,  William  M.  Duncan,  Hon.  T.  O. 
Morris,  Chairman  of  Legislative  Educational  Committee;  Dr. 
C.  D.  -Elliott,  George  W.  Fall,  Roger  Eastman,  Gen.  G.  P.  , 
Thruston,  Dr.  J.  P.  Dake,  Hon.  Robert  Ewing,  President  Board 
of  Public  Works;  Col.  E.  W.  Cole,  Jos.  S.  Carels,  Librarian 
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Howard  Library;  Hon.  Nathaniel  Baxter,  Jr. ;  Anson  Nelson, 
ex-City  Treasurer;  Col.  Jeremiah  George  Harris,  Paymaster 
United  States  Navy;  Judge  James  Whitworth,  Judge  Thomas 
J.  Freeman,  Hon.  Jere  Baxter,  Gen.  John  F.  Wheless,  Hon. 
John  Allison,  ex-Secretary  of  State ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Callender,  Sup- 
erintendent State  Insane  Asylum ;  Col.  B.  F.  Wilson,  J.  W. 
Childress,  E.  W.  Carmack,  Walter  Cain,  J.  D.  Campbell,  and 
W.  H.  Peck,  of  the  American ;  G.  H,  Baskette,  Robert  J.  G.  Mil- 
ler, David  G.  Ray,  and  James  Clark,  of  the  Banner;  Col.  Dun- 
can B.  Cooper,  George  H.  Armistead,  R.  A.  Halley,  and  W.  B. 
Palmer,  of  the  Herald;  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  of.  the  Christian 
Advocate;  Dr.  D.  M.  Harris,  President  Art  Association  and 
editor  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian;  Rev.  David  Lipscomb, 
of  the  Gospel  Advocate;  A.  H.  Landis,  Jr.,  of  the  National 
Review;  J.  H.  McDowell,  of  the  Toiler;  George  W.  Armistead, 
of  the  Issue;  Rev.  J.  B.  Moody,  of  the  Baptist  and  Reflector; 
A.  E.  Baird,  of  the  Southern  Lumberman;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dab- 
ney,  Jr.,  President  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville;  L.  C. 
Garland,  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University;  Judge N.  Green, 
Chancellor  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon ;  Dr.  W.  J.  Darby, 
General  Manager  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publishing  House ; 
Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  Vice-Chancellor  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee;  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Jarman,  President  South-western  Bap- 
tist University,  Jackson;  Dr.  John  Braden,  President  Central 
Tennessee  College;  Dr.  A.  Owen,  President  Roger  Williams 
University;  Dr.  E.  M.  Cravath,  President  Fisk  University; 
Dr.  J.  N.  Waddell,  President  Clarksville  Presbyterian  Univer- 
sity ;  G.  M.  Fogg,  President  Nashville  Board  of  Education  ;  Z. 
H.  Brown,  Superintendent  Nashville  Public  Schools;  Capt.  W. 
R.  Garrett,  Secretary  National  Educational  Association :  Rev. 
Geo.  W.  F.  Price,  President  Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies ; 
Prof.  J.  B.  Hancock,  President  Ward's  Seminary;  Prof.  S.  M. 
D.  Clark,  Principal  Montgomery  Bell  Academy ;  Dr.  Duncan 
Eve,  Dean  Medical  College,  University  of  Tennessee;  Dr.  W. 
T.  Briggs,  Dean  Medical  College,  University  of  Nashville;  Dr. 
Thomas  Menees,  Dean  Vanderbilt  Medical  College;  Dr.  Wra. 
,  H.  Morgan,  Dean  Vanderbilt  Dental  College;  Prof.  S.  A;  Link, 
Superintendent  Tennessee  Blind  Asylum  ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Cain,  Medical 
College,  University  of  Tennessee;  Dr.  R.  R.  Freeman,  Vander- 
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bilt  Dental  College ;  Col.  J.  W,  Barlow,  United  States  Army ; 
Profs.  B.  B.  Penfield,  J.  L.  Lampson,  A.  L.  Purinton,  E.  C. 
Huntington,  Geo.  F.  James,  and  H.  A.  Vance,  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  College ;  J.  L.  Pearcy,  Warden  State  Prison ;  Hon.  T. 
B.  Harwell,  member  Legislature  from  Giles  County ;  Dr.  T.  A. 
Atchison,  Col.  J.  W,  Stone,  Gen.  H.  B.  Lyons,  member  Con- 
gress from  Kentucky;  Col.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Dr.  T.  L.  Maddin, 
Medical  Department  Vanderbilt  University ;  Capt.  John  Demo- 
ville,  Prof.  Wharton  S.  Jones,  Memphis. 

"The  toasts  were  introduced  by  ex-Governor  Porter,  who 
presided  over  the  banquet  and  introduced  each  speaker  in  that 
happy  manner  characteristic  of  him.  In  introducing  the  first 
speaker,  he  extended  to  the  visitors  the  hospitality  of  Nashville 
and  of  Tennessee  in  most  graceful  style. 

"^ Among  our  visitors,^  said  he,  'is  a  man  who  has  tilled  the 
most  exalted  place  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen,  a  man  who 
has  been  distinguished  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, as  a  member  of  the  bar  of  his  State,  as  a  Representative  in 
Congress,  as  a  distinguished  soldier,  twice  the  Governor  of  his 
State,  from  which  high  place  he  was  called  to  the  highest  within 
the  gift  of  the  people,  where  he  signalized  himself  by  a  display 
of  honesty  of  purpose,  by  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  high 
office,  by  furnishing  a  clean  administration,  by  restoring  thevr 
citizenship  to  the  disfranchised  people  of  Louisiana.  In  his  re- 
tirement he  has  maintained  the  same  dignity,  and  has  attached 
himself  to  the  people  of  Nashville  and  the  South  by  his  eftbrta 
in  the  great  educational  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  I 
introduce  the  Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.' 

"  Mr,  Hayes  was  roundly  applauded  as  he  arose.  Addressing 
himself  to  '  The  Peabody  Trust,'  as  the  toast  propounded,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  donation  of  Mr.  Peabody,  made  twenty-three  years 
ago,  and  repeated  his  grand  words  when  he  said,  '  I  make  this 
gift  to  the  suffering  South  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country.' 
He  referred  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  complimented 
the  great  work  of  Dr.  Sears,  the  first  agent  of  the  fund.     He 
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alluded  to  the  visit  of  the  Prison  Congress  to  Nashville,  and 
asserted  that  every  member  left  Nashville  with  feelings  of  un- 
mixed satisfaction  at  having  been  present.  He  said  he  ought 
to  make  acknowledgments  for  the  kindness  he  had  received 
while  here.  The  committee  of  the  Peabody  Board  had,  with 
unanimity,  made  the  largest  appropriation  to  the  Peabody  Nor- 
mal College  in  Nashville  that  it  had  ever  made  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. This  could  not  be  taken  as  a  pledge  of  the  action  of  the 
Trustees  in  disposing  of  the  fund,  amounting  to  two  million 
dollars.  The  trust  may  run  six  or  seven  years,  and  *if  it  shall 
be  that  this  structure,  authorized  to  be  built  in  Nashville,  shall 
turn  out  to  become  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
final  monument  to  Mr.  Peabody  by  the  donation  of  the  whole 
sum  to  the  institution  in  Nashville,  I  have  to  say  l^at  not  one 
of  the  committee  who  are  your  'guests  will  ever  regret  that  fact.' 
This  declaration  was  received  with  much  applause. 

"Judge  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  who  had  been  announced  to  re- 
spond to  the  toast,  'The  University  of  Nashville,'  was  absent, 
and  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley  was  called  upon  to  supply  his 
place. 

"*No  one  better  than  myself,'  said  Dr.  Lindsley,  *  recognizes 
the  difliculty  of  supplying  the  place  of  such  a  man  as  Judge 
Jawing.  The  University  of  Nashville,  «o  far  as  age  goes,  can 
claim  renowned  antiquity.  For  twenty-six  years  its  existence 
shone  with  brilliant  classic  light.  Its  graduates  took  high 
honors  at  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  elsewhere.  In  1861,  in 
method  of  work  and  equipment,  it  was  second  to  no  institution 
in  the  land.  Its  Board  of  Trustees  have  now  placed  the  citi- 
zens of  Nashville  and  Tennessee  under  sacred  obligations,  and 
raised  a.  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  who  will 
always  be  remembered  for  his  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education,  George  II.  Peabody.'     [Applause.] 

*'  The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  W.  P.  Jones,  who  responded  to 
the  toast,  *The  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Education.' 

"  '  It  is  said  that  an  honest  conlCHsion  is  good  for  the  soul,'  he 
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remarked  in  beginning  his  address.  '  The  vitalization  of  the 
public  school  system  of*  Tennessee  comes,  in  a  great  degree, 
through  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabodj  Educational 
Fund.  Dr.  Scars,  agent  of  that  fund,  gave  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  soon  after  his  arrival  here,  Jfl,500  to  obtain  a  man 
to  canvass  the  State  in  the  interest  of  public  education.  James 
Killebrew,  in  this  capacity,  did  great  good  for  the  people,  but 
received  little  thanks.' 


"  Dr.  Jones  referred  to  a  bill  prepared  by  Superintendent  S.  Y. 
Caldwell  and  himself,  and  revised  by  Dr.  Sears,  which  passed 
the  Tennessee  Legislature,  and  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
State  Normal  School.  *This  Normal  College  of  Tennessee  has 
outgrown  the  expectations  of  the  first  agent  of  the  Peabody 
Board,  as  well  as  of  the  people.  It  is  not  now  only  a  State 
school,  but,  of  right,  should  be  the  Peabody  College  for  the 
whole  South,  and  the  State  Board  of  Educittion  recognizes  the 
idea  that  the  Peabody  Board  should  have  supervision  over  the 
institution.  Between  the  State  and  the  Peabody  Board  there 
is  harmony,  and  will  likely  continue  so.  We  of  the  State 
Board  may  wish  that  the  school  may  be  developed  and  nour- 
ished to  be  worthy  of  that  renowned  philanthropist,  George 
Peabody,  who,  in  giving  $2,000,000,  said :  "  This  I  give  to  the 
suflfering  South  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country."  He  desired 
that  the  eduoation  and  elevation  brought  about  by  it  should 
have  a  national  reflex  action.  He  was  a  patriot  as  well  as  a 
philanthropist.  I  am  looking  in  the  face  of  one  w^ho,  when  oc- 
cupying the  highest  position  in  the  country,  with  thousands 
asking  what  can  be  best  done  for  the  party,  said:  "He  serves 
his  party  best  who  best  serves  his  country."  Pew  more  impor- 
tant truths  have  ever  been  uttered.  Twenty  years  ago  Dr. 
Sears  said  Nashville  had  all  the  improved  means  of  education. 
If  that  was  true  then,  what  can  be  said  of  Nashville  to-day? 
The  tented  fields  around  Nashville  have  been  converted  into 
classic  grounds.  I  hope  the  visitors  to-morrow  will  view  the 
educational  advantages  for  colored  people,  nowhere  surpassed 
in  America,  the  female  schools,  then  Vanderbilt,  and  tell  yieir 
advantages  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board.  The  educa- 
tional center  of  the  South  siiould,  of  all  places,  be  selected  for 
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the  Peabody  Normal  College.  Build  upon  the  beautiful  campus 
a  building  which  shall  be  a  monument  to  George  Peabody,  and 
write  upon  it  his  immortal  words:  "This  is  a  gift  to  the  suffer- 
ing South  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country."     [Applause.] 

"  In  the  absence  of  Senator  W.  JB.  Bate,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 
responded  to  the  toast, '  The  United  States.' 

" '  It  is  a  high  honor,'  said  he,  *  which  ought  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated, to  be  called  to  stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  Senator  of  Ten- 
nessee, iand  a  still  higher  honor  to  respond  to  the  sentiment 
proposed ;  but,  as  the  young  man  who  was  about  to  be  married 
said,  "  I  hope  I  will  hav6  your  sympathies."  I  am  probably  more 
of  a  cosmopolite  than  many  of  you.  I  have  been  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  except  three,  and  love  our  country  and 
honor  it.  Patriotism  begins  at  home,  and  begins  with  the 
State  which  throws  the  eegis  of  its  protection  over  the  dearest 
relations  of  life,  and  I  believe  in  an  indissoluble  union  of  inde- 
structible Statee.  While  one  may  be  a  patriot  at  home,  and 
have  his  affections  centered  upon  his  own  State,  when  he  goes 
abroad  the  horizon  of  his  patriotism  widens,  and  he  looks  up, 
not  to  a  single  star,  but  to  the  stars  and  stripes.  I  have  wan- 
dered through  the  dilapidated  streets  of  Palos,  and  must 
confess  that  I  never  had  before,  in  looking  upon  a  material 
object,  such  thrilling,  overpowering,  and  tearful  emotions 
as  when  I  looked,  in  imagination,  across  to  the  country 
where  have  been  wrought  out  the  most  beneficent  ques- 
tions of  civilization,  humanity,  and  good  government.  The 
foundation  of  our  government,  and  something  which  is  next  to 
Christianity,  the  best  preservative  of  our  free  institutions,  is 
universal  education ;  for  without  intelligence  of  the  masses  there 
can  bei,  no  freedom  of  the  masses.  Before  the  government  it 
was  declared  that  freedom  of  institutions  depended  upon  educa- 
tion, and  the  government  should  aid  the  schools.' 

'*  The  speaker  referred  in  glowing  terms  to  Mr.  Peabody 's 
gift,,  and  said  he  could  not  think  of  any  thing  that  contributed 
more  to  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  between  the  sec- 
tions.    His  act  was  the  first  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.     It 
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would  be  one  of  the  justest  and  most  magnanimous  acts  for  the 
Southern  States  to  erect  in  the  hall  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  a  monument  more  lasting  than  brass  to  their 
greatest  benefactor.  Referring  to  the  Peabody  Memorial 
School,  he  inquired,  *  Why  should  there  not  be  in  Nashville — in 
the  center  of  this  great  country — established  the  great  Normal 
School  of  the  United  States?' 

"  Applause  followed  his  remarks. 

*.'  Gov.  Robert  L?  Taylor  responded  to  the  toast, '  The  State  of 
Tennessee.' 

"*  Tennessee,'  said  he,  'lies  on  the  happiest  lines  that  girdle 
the  globe,  on  the  golden  lines  of  God's  favor  to  man.  I  have 
thought  that  when  God  turned  our  progenitors  out  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  loth  to  destroy  the  beauties  of  Paradise,  he  trans- 
planted them  to  Tennessee.  Our  mountains  are  higher  than 
other  mountains,  our  valleys  more  fertile,  our  sunlight  as  beau- 
tiful as  Mahomet's  vision  of  heaven.  Our  men  are  brave  in 
battle,  and  our  women  are  the  sweetest  that  ever  presided  at 
home  except  the  women  of  Virginia,  and  New  York,  and  Ohio, 
and  North  Carolina,  where  I  got  my  wife.     [Laughter.] 

" '  Tennessee  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  She  has 
never  had  her  proper  place  in  public  estimation.  Her  resources, 
capabilities,  and  possibilities  have  never  been  measured.  Lying 
between  the  great  cereal  and  cotton  regions,  their  peculiarities 
are  wedded  on  her  own  fertile  soil,  where  each  is  produced  in 
profusion. 

"  *  The  chemical  forces,  elsewhere  at  war,  here  in  harmony 
blend,  and  produce  results  nowhere  else  reached.  We  have  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world,  and  the  brightest  atmosphere  ex- 
cept about  this  time  in  November.  Beneath  the  rich  soil  you 
find  mines  of  wealth  never  dreamed  of  even  here  in  Tennessee. 
More  mineral  wealth  is  found  here  than  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Union. 

'*  A  State  of  universities  and  good  common  schools,  only  one 
thing  was  needed  to  make  Tennessee's  people  happy.     That 
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was  a  great  central  jSTormal  College  at  Nashville,  where  teachers 
might  be  turned  out  to  instruct  the  land,  and  live  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  George  Peabody.  He  did  not  believe  the  day 
was  far  distant  when  the  visitors  present  and  their  fellow-mem- 
bers of  the  board  would  in  this  great  school  complete  the  school 
system  in  Tennessee.  •  [Applause.] 

'*  Judge  D.  M.  Key,  of  Chattanooga,  was  called  upon,  and 
responded  by  saying  that  he  thought  he  was  on  a  side-track,  as 
there  was  nothing  set  down  on  the  programme  against  him. 
To  Mr.  Porter  he  had  past  obligations,  but  the  force  of  the 
present  ones  he  did  not  feel.  There  was  a  kind  of  honorable 
rivalry  between  Federal  and  State  courts,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  kind  for  him  to  praise  the  Federal  judiciary  system 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  State's  most  honored  Justices  who 
Bat  in  silence.  Like  Webster:  'Here  are  the  Federal  officers. 
Behold  them;  they  speak  for  themselves.' 

"  The  toast,  *  The  Schbols  and  Colleges  of  Tennessee,'  was 
responded  to  by  Dr.  G.  W.  F.  Price,  who  said  the  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  seemed  to  have  pre-empted  and  preoccupied 
the  territory. 

"He  did  not  know  what  ground  to  stand  upon  unless  he 
stretched  a  hawser  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  peaks  to  the 
blasted  projections  of  the  moon,  and  performed  aerial  Blondin 
feats  among  the  blazing  stars  and  wheeling  comets.  He  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Peabody  in  the  highest  terms,  and  commended  the 
Peabody  Normal  College  as  an  institution  of  magnificent  design 
and  worthy  of  the  most  extended  development. 

"  In  the  enforced  absence  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Carmack,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Baskette  responded  to  the  toast,  'The  Press.'  He  said  the 
weary,  dry  hours  of  the  night  had  been  reached,  and  the  party 
could,  no  doubt,  appreciate  the  ingenuity  of  the  man  who 
tacked  the  Lord's  prayer  over  the  wall  and  on  cold  nights 
jumped  into  bed,  saying, '  Lord,  them's  my  sentiments.' 

"  The  press  was  a  tremendous  engine  for  potency  and  influ- 


eace — one  which  had  a  great  field  for  opportunities.  It  was, 
however,  open  t'*  abuses.  It  waa  conrted  and  feared,  praised 
and  denounced.  It  is  the  raolder  of  Eeiitimeut.  the  framer  of 
public  policy.     It  waa  a  great  educational  power. 

'"It  has  not  done  its  whole  duty  in  the  uplifting  of  a  Christian 
civilization,  but  is  doing  much  for  education,  and  with  a  united 
influence,  will  contribute  to  an  educational  development  of  the 
country  more  rapid  than  ever  before  seen.'  Hie  remarks  were 
liberally  applauded. 
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number  of  distinguished  gentlemen,  members  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  to  visit  this  in- 
stitution and  report  upon  the  advisability  of  increasing  its  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  equipping  it  for  its 
work. 

"  Those  present  were  Rt.  Kev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  Bishop  of 
Minnesota;  ex  Gov.  James  D.  Porter,  of  Tennessee ;  Dr.  Samuel 
A.  C+reeu'of  Boston,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  of  Richmond, 
General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  was  too  unwell  to  be 
present,  and  United  States  Senator  Randall  L.  Gibson,  of  Lou- 
isiana, another  member  of  the  committee,  was  delayed  on  his 
way  to  this  city. 

"The  visitors  were  escorted  to  the  school  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Frank  M.  Smith  and  Judge  W.  B.  Reese,  Ed.  Hicks 
and  John  M.  Bass,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College. 
The  party  was  met  upon  its  arrival  by  Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne, 
Prof.  B.  B.  Penfield,  and  Prof.  J.  L.  Lampson. 

"The  guests  were  invited  to  seats  on  the  rostrum,  after  which 
the  usual  chapel  services  were  conducted  by  Chancellor  Payne. 

"Bishop  Whipple  was  then  introduced,  and  made  a  pleasant 
address  of  a  few  minutes'  duration,  in  which  he  said : 

"  *  A  few  years  ago  an  English  statesman  asked  me :  "  Do  you 
Americans  know  what  you  are  doing?"  With  the  liberty  of  an 
American,  I  asked  him  in  reply :  "  What  do  you  think  we  are 
doing?"  His  answer  was:  "You  are  educating  50,000,000  of 
people  for  the  greatest  power  for  good  or  evil  of  any  nation  the 
world  ever  saw." 

" '  Surely  yon,  who  stand  at  the  threshold  of  life's  work,'  he 
continued,  *have  been  called  to  one  of  the  noblest  occupations 
of  man.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  necessity  for  thorough  pre- 
liminary training.  I  may  not,  however,  forget  to  remind  you, 
who  are  to  teach  the  children  committed  to  your  care,  that  no 
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nation  has  ever  survived  the  loss  of  its  religion.  It  may  have 
been  like  the  old  mythologies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  full 
of  superstition,  but  when  you  take  from  their  hearts  all  love  for 
an  unseen  power,  when  they  no  longer  have  an  eternal  standard 
of  right,  then  that  people  will  sooner  or  later  forfeit  every 
blessing  belonging  to  civil  government, 

"  *  Your  Constitution  forWds  the  public  schools  recognizing 
any  single  sect.  In  your  positions  you  will  have  many  diffi- 
culties. Yet  you  can,  in  your  words  and  actions,  teach  rever- 
ence for  God's  laws  and  the  truths  which  lie  back  of  every 
creed,  and  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
society.  Thank  God  that  we  Christian  folk  are  learning  that 
theology  is  growing  simpler,  and  to  recognize  the  doctrine  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Our  God 
is  not  a  sovereign  whose  almighty  right  is  almighty  might,  but 
whose  might  is  his  infinite  right.  We  are  learning  more  and 
more  the  eternal  truth  that  men  must  reap  whatsoever  they 
sow. 

*'  *  We  have  come  here  to  examine  thoughtfully  and  carefully 
all  the  details  of  this  institution,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  it  in 
future  what  it  ought  to  be  as  a  memorial  of  the  grand  man  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  to  place  it  in  the  forefront  of  institutions  of 
learning  in  America.  God  grant  that  you  may  realize  the  dig- 
nity of  the  work  which  you  have  been  called  upon  to  do ! ' 

"Ex-Governor  Porter  was  the  next  speaker.  After  a  few  re- 
marks of  an  introductory  nature,  he  said  that  he  was  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  felt  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
its  successor,  the  Peabody  Normal  College.  In  his  opinion  this 
institution  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  promising  in  the 
country,  but  was  accomplishing  more  good  for  generations  to 
come  than  any  other  on  the  American  continent. 

"  Dr.  Green,  of  Boston,  being  called  upon  for  a  few  words, 
said  he  frequently  saw  Governor  Winthrop,  the  President  of  the 
Peabody  Board,  and  he  brought  from  that  venerable  man 
the  warmest  expressions  of  interest.  ^  In  fact,'  said  the  speaker, 
*I  never  meet  him  but  he  speaks  of  this  institution.' 

3—8.  s.  f .  I. 
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"  Dr.  Green  said  he  was  possibly  the  only  person  present  who 
had  known  Mr.  Peabody,  whom  he  had  met  in  Baltimore  and 
in  London,  and  that  possibly  emphasized  his  interest  in  this 
college. 

*'  Bishop  Whipple  said,  however,  that  he  too  had  the  honor 
of  having  known  that  great  and  good  man. 

"  Dr.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Board,  made  a  short  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  said  the  future  work  of  the  college  must  be 
the  development  of  the  highest  grade  of  general  and  profes- 
sional  scholarship.  He  also  said  the  students  should  feel  highly 
honored  at  this  visit  of  the  trustees,  as  it  was  an  era  in  the  in- 
stitution. It  was  the  first  time  that  any  of  them  except  the 
Tennessee  member  had  inspected  the  college,  and  this  official 
visit  showed  how  anxious  they  were  about  its  welfare.  They  will 
return  prepared  to  do  more  as  a  matter  of  conviction  than  they 
ever  had  done.  The  speaker  emphasized  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  foundation  in  the  elementary  branches,  and  he  spoke 
in  favor  of  co-education.  The  trustees  expected  to  make  the 
college  more  of  a  professional  institution  than  it  is.  He  did  not 
see  why  it  might  not  be  the  best  Normal  College  in  the  world, 
or  at  least  among  English-speaking  people.  He  said  that  he 
expected  to  visit  the  institution  again  this  scholastic  year. 

"Bishop  Whipple  expressed  regret  at  Mr.  Hayes'  enforced 
absence,  and  Mrs.  Cheney  sang  a  solo,  after  which  the  services 
were  closed.  The  visitors  spent  the  entire  morning  in  in- 
specting the  workings  of  the  gymnasium  and  other  departments 
of  the  institution,  expressing  their  pleasure  at  what  they  saw. 


"the  board's  action. 


"After  visiting  the  colleges  of  Nashville,  the  committee  held 
a  conference  at  the  Maxwell,  and  decided  to  appropriate  817,200 
toward  the  Peabody  Normal  College. 
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"  Of  this  amount,  $12,000  is  for  the  erection  of  a  model  school- 
house,  }1,200  to  be  used  to  salary  the  principal,  $1,400  to  equip 
a  library,  $1,200  to  pay  for  a  clerk  and  $1,500  to  institute  a  new 
department  of  ethics,  civics,  and  American  history. 

*'  The  appropriation  is  the  largest  ever  made  by  these  trustees 
for  such  a  purpose." 

The  following  was  gracefully  rendered  by  the  students  of  the 
Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  committee  to  that  institution :  * 

TABLEAU. 

The   Southerk    States,   Massachusetts — Represented    bt    Touko    Ladies. 

Stage— Lamp   of    Knowledge — Wreath   of   Honor — Portrait   of   Hon. 

George  Pbabody. 

I. 

All  the  Southern  States  together  : 

We're  a  band  of  sister  spirits  in  this  goodly  Southland  born, 

Where  the  fields  are  snowed  with  cotton  and  the  hills  are  yellow  with  corn; 

Where  the  waving  wheatlands  ripen  in  the  creamy  light  of  June, 

And  the  woods  are  flooded  over  with  the  mock-bird's  mellow  tune. 

IL 
Solus-- for  the  South : 

Where  the  violets  cuddle  lowly,  drowned  in  their  own  perfume, 

And  the  waxen-leaved  magnolias  in  their  lily  whiteness  bloom ; 

Where  the  starry  midnight  pauses  in  a  hush  of  sweet  repose, 

To  drink  the  swooning  odors  of  the  mignonette  and  rose. 

Where  the  silvery  moonlight  kisses  the  pebbly  Mexic  strand, 
And  the  purple  sunset  lingers  o'er  a  glory-lighted  land ; 
Where  the  rosy  apples  gladden  all  the  happy  children's  eyes, 
And  the  luscious  beds  of  berries  stain  the  earth  with  crimson  dyes. 

Where  coyly  glides  the  speckled  quail  through  the  stubble  on  the  hills. 
And  the  flitting  cat-bird's  shrilling  cry  the  dreamy  forest  thrills ; 
Where  scampering  o'er  the  shag-bark's  limbs  the  chattering  squirrels  run, 
And  the  cooing  ring-dove's  burnished  neck  glints  in  the  morning  sun. 

Where  golden  globes  of  nectared  juice  and  swelling  buds  of  spring, 
With  bursting  orange  florets,  on  the  self-same  branches  swing; 
Where  up  the  giant  cypress  trees  the  trumpet  flowers  climb, 
And  wordless  jubilates  chant  in  scarlet-amber  rhyme. 

Where  the  robin-red-breast  flutters  and  the  gaudy  orioles 
Gleam  athwart  the  swaying  woodlands  that  stud  the  bosky  knolls; 
Where  the  Angled  wildwoods  echo  what  each  merry  songster  sin:  --. 
And  the  humming-birds  go  flashing  like  stars  on  jeweled  wings. 
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All  the  Southern  States  together : 

Bat  o'er  these  scenes  of  sweet  content  War  fiercely  rolled  his  waves. 
And  the  land  that  bloomed  as  Eden  was  dotted  o'er  with  graves: 
There  was  wailing  in  the  cottage — there  was  weeping  in  the  hall  ; 
Despair  with  leaden  pinions  settled  o'er  us  as  a  pall. 

From  the  ashes  of  our  sorrows  we  lifted  vp  our  eyes, 

And  o'er  the  far  horizon  saw  the  star  of  hope  arise ; 

From  oar  sister  Massachusetts  forth  stretched  the  generoas  hand 

That  dowered  with  his  well  earned  gold  our  sorrow-stricken  land. 

IV. 

Southern  States  singly : 

For  Tennessee  I  gladly  speak  and  for  her  hills  and  plains, 

Where  commerce  thrives,  where  learning  dwells,  where  ample  plenty  reigns. 

I  speak  for  old  Kentucky,  whose  homes  are  full  of  joy. 

Whose  men  are  brave,  and  women  fair  as  Helen  of  fabled  Troy. 

From  Virginia's  storied  mountains  and  valleys  of  renown, 
We  reach  our  hands  in  gratitude  his  noble  brow  to  crown. 

As  one  the  Oarolinas,  both  North  and  South,  combine, 
For  brows  of  true  nobility  the  wreath  of  fame  to  twine. 

The  Empire  State  of  Georgia  would  join  her  sisters  fair, 
Rehearse  his  deeds  beneficent,  his  worthiness  declare. 

Let  Alabama  raise  her  voice  from  her  alluvial  plains. 
Whose  hills  are  ribbed  with  iron  and  rent  with  marble  veins. 

From  fields  of  crystal  splendor  to  the  gulf  in  stately  pride, 
Miasissippi's  lordly  river  rolls  his  majestic  tide; 

While  Arkansas  beside  her  stands  to  lifl  her  grateful  voice, 
And  in  the  sunshine  of  his  gift  to  bid  her  State  r^oice. 

Let  Texas  speak  in  gladness  through  waving  fields  of  grain, 
With  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  and  sheep  on  every  plain. 

Fair  Florida  now  joins  the  choir  and  speaks  her  words  of  praise, 
And,  bending  low,  her  orange  wreath  upon  the  alter  lays. 

Let  Maxyland  with  heart  of  pride  his  royal  bounty  prize 
Whose  youthful  days  of  honored  toil  were  spent  beneath  her  skies ; 
Whose  hand  with  free  munificence  planted  within  her  gates 
The  light  that  shines  with  splendor  rare  on  all  her  sister  States. 

For  Louisiana's  wealth  of  soil,  and  for  her  clime  of  spring, 

Child  of  her  splendid  heritage,  I  proudly  dare  to  sing: 

From  out  her  groves  of  bending  cane  the  sugared  sweets  distil, 

And  whimpering  pinei  in  vistaed  aisles  nod  o'er  her  every  hill, 

Her  daughters  love  her  rosy  clime,  they  love  her  honored  fame,  * 

And  in  their  deepest  hearts  enshrine  their  benefactor's  name. 
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V. 

MiMsachusetts  speaks : 

Dear  sisters  of  our  Southern  land,  my  heart  has  felt  your  woe?, 
Uy  eye  with  pitying  tenderness  in  sympathy  overflows ; 
And  for  the  good  old  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
I  stand  before  your  gathered  ranks  on  this  auspicious  day. 

My  noble  son,  through  years  of  toil  beneath  your  genial  skies, 
Beheld  in  growing  amplitude  his  splendid  fortunes  rise : 
His  ample  store  of  garnered  wealth  bestowed  in  foreign  lands, 
He  lived  the  princely  banker  caressed  by  royal  hands. 

Tet  when  beyond  Atlantic  waves  he  heard  your  bitter  need, 
He  paused  not  in  his  eager  haste ;   he  flew  with  shining  speed 
To  pour  into  your  homes  the  light  of  learnings  ray, 
Which  I,  in  burning  symbol,  hand  down  to  you  to-day. 

Hands  burning  lamp  to  the  Souih. 

VI. 

The  South,  receiving  the  lamp : 

With  grateful  lips  and  loving  hand  the  burning  prize  I  take ; 
I  lift  it  high  that  it  may  flinir,  for  charity's  dear  sake. 
The  light  of  Christ-like  wisdom  o'er  all  our  favored  clime. 
And  lead  our  children  upward  to  a  destiny  sublime. 

VII. 

All  the  States  together : 

And  now,  while  dove-like  peace  once  more  sit-s  brooding  o'er  our  land, 
We  rise  up  in  our  youthful  pride,  an  undivided  band. 
And  thus  to-day  our  hearts  unite  his  praises  to  proclaim. 
And  with  immortal  honor  crown  Peabody's  noble  name. 

Crown  the  portrait, 

Pfblic  School  Officers. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  Superintendents,  which  convened 
in  this  city  December  10, 11,  and  12,  was  the  largest  gathering: 
of  a  similar  character  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  the  work  of 
the  Convention  was  such  as  to  commend  itself  to  all  school 
men.  If  all  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  could  be  induced 
to  attend  these  meetings,  our  educational  growth  would  be 
much  more  rapid  than  at  present.  I  consider  this  organization 
and  the  work  done  the  most  important  done  in  the  State.  I 
can  see-the  results  as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  to  note  improve- 
ments of  any  character. 
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The  next  Convention  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Knoxville, 
the  second  Tuesday  in  December,  1890. 

The  proceedings  of  the  late  Convention  are  submitted  as  a 
supplement  to  this  report. 

* 

National  Educational  Association. 

This  organization,  the  largest  in  the  world,  met  in  the  city  of 
ISTashville  July  12,  and  closed  July  20.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  citizens  of  Nashville  appeared  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  their  entertainment  of  this  grand  body  of  men  and 
women. 

m 

In  order  that  the  scope  of  the  work  done  may  be  more  fully 
understood,  I  quote  freely  from  the  South-western  Journal  of 
Education^  published  in  this  city,  the  following : 

"The  grand  Educational  Convention  has  come  and  gone,  and 
a  great  work  has  been  accomplished.  Had  there  been  no  pro- 
gramme, the  mere  meeting  together  of  educators  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  country,  and  especially  to  the  locality  where  the  meet- 
ing was  held.  The  assembly  brought  together  the  ablest  rep- 
resentatives of  education  in  the  United  States.  Since  its  or- 
ganization in  1857,  the  Association  has  never  held  a  more 
brilliant  or  useful  meeting.  Although  the  attendance  did  not 
exceed  4,000,  yet  there  never  was  so  large  a  proportion  of  able 
and  representative  men,  nor  a  stronger  array  of  talent  on  the 
programme. 

"  Aside  from  its  educational  value,  this  meeting  has  performed 
a  great  work  in  promoting  feelings  of  friendship  and  cordiality 
between  the  geographical  sections  of  this  vast  country.  It  has 
brought  the  Southern  teachers  into  full  harmony  and  fellow- 
ship with  the  Association.  It  has  shown  the  Southern  people 
to  our  visitors  as  they  are.  It  would  be  impossible  for  welcome 
to  be  more  sincere  or  hospitality  more  cordial  than  the  wel- 
come and  the  hospitality  shown  to  our  guests.      We  believe 
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that  all  this  was  fully  appreciated,  and  our  guests  left  as  our 
friends.  Many  erroneous  impressions  were  corrected,  local 
prejudices  were  softened,  friendships  were  formed,  and  good 
fellowship  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

"It  is  a  great  mistake  to  measure  the  importance  of  the  Con- 
vention by  numbers.  The  fact  is,  the  number  in  attendance 
has  little  bearing  upon  the  results  of  its  work.  The  fact  that 
every  section  of  the  country  was  represented  by  its  ablest  edu- 
cators, and  that  this  session  was  the  means  of  drawing  out  the 
best  thought  of  the  land  upon  the  subjects  that  pertain  to  the 
teacher's  work,  is  ^assurance  that  the  beneficial  effects  upon 
progress  in  educational  work  will  be  all  that  was  hoped.  Prom 
the  published  reports  of  the  meeting,  the  whole  country  will 
deri,ve  the  same  benefit  that  they  would  have  done  by  attend- 
ance upon  it. 

"  We  devote  much  space  in  this  issue  to  the  proceedings,  and 
give  full  synopses  of  many  of  the  papers  read. 

"NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF   EDUCATION. 

"On  Friday  morning,  July  12,  at  9:30,  the  National  Council 
of  Education  met  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
President  J.  L.  Pickard  in  the  chair.  This  famous  body  is  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  National  Association,  and  is  com- 
posed of  sixty  members,  half  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  balf  by  itself.  The  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  Council  is  the  report  of  committees  on  educational 
topics  and  their  discussion  by  the  members.  The  oflBlcers  are : 
President,  Josiah  L.  Pickard,  State  University  of  Iowa;  Vice- 
president,  Prof.  William  T.  Harris,  Concord,  Mass.;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  E.  Nicholson,  Indianapolis  High 
School ;  Executive  Committee,  the  foregoing  oflBlcers  and  S.  H. 
Peabody,  President  Illinois  State  University ;  J.  H.  Baker,  Prin- 
cipal Denver  High  School,  and  Joseph  Baldwin,  Principal  Nor- 
mal College,  Huutsville,  Texas. 

"The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  E.  E. 
White,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  roll  was  then  called  by  the  Secre- 
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tary,  the  following  members  answering  to  their  names:  G.  P. 
Brown,  editor  Illinois  School  Journal;  J.  H.  Canfield,  Professor 
University  of  Kansas;  E.  W.  Coy,  Principal  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati; N,  C.  Dougherty,  Superintendent  Peoria  Schools;  A. 
Gove,  Superintendent  Denver  Public  Schools;  J.  M.  Green- 
wood, Superintendent  Eansa»  City  Schools;  E.  C.  Hewett, 
President  Illinois  State  Jformal  University;  H.  S.  Jones,  Su- 
perintendent Erie  Public  Schools;  Lillie  J.  Martin,  San  Fran- 
cisco High  Schools;  W.  A.  Mowry,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Education^  Boston;  S.  H.  Peabody,  President  Illinois  Industrial 
College;  Z,  Richards,  Washington;  W.  E.  Sheldon,  editor  of 
Journal  of  Education^  Boston;  L.  8.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Jersey  City  Public  Schools;  E.  E.  White,  Superin- 
tendent Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 

"  The  President  then  made  a  few  introductory  remarks  before 
calling  for  the  regular  order  of  business,  and  referred  feelingly 
to  the  death  of  two  or  three  members,  which  had  occurred 
since  the  last  session  of  the  Council. 

"The  question  of  reducing  the  membership  fee— now  placed 
at  $3 — was  informally  discussed,  and  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  committee  of  fiye  to  consider  the  motion. 

''The  regular  order  of  business  was  then  called  for. 

'*The  first  report  or  paper  on  the  programme  was  that  of  the 
Committee  on  State  School  Systems — subject:  'Licensure  of 
Teachers.' 

"Mr.  Sheldon  stated  that  Mr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  was  the  Chairman  of  this  committee,  but  that  ill  health 
had  prevented  his  attendance.  Mr.  Higbee  had  referred  the 
matter  to  Dr.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  but  that  gentleman 
was  prevented  preparing  a  report  by  lack  of  lime.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  take  up  the  subject  and  discuss  it. 

"The  question  of  employing  a  stenographer  to  take  a  report 
of  the  discussion  here  came  up  and  was  discussed.    Finally  the 
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matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  with  instructions  to  report 
at  the  afternoon  session,  and  Mr.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Illinois, 
was  appointed  by  the  President  as  special  reporter  to  take  a 
synopsis  of  the  discussion,  which  was  then  begun. 

**  Dr.  White — The  licensure  should  be  separated  from  appoint- 
ment. Progress  in  the  licensure  of  teachers  in  these  directions 
is  most  promising.  Life  certificates  should  be  .held  by  a  larger 
number,  and  among  the  great  body  of  teachers  those  known 
for  scholarship,  skill  in  teaching,  and  high  character  should  be 
exempt  from  re-examination.  Teachers  not  holding  life  certifi- 
cates should,  in  their  re-examination,  be  tested  primarily  for 
scholarship;  this  settled,  notice  particularly  professional  attain- 
ments. A  most  promising  sign  of  the  times  is  the  putting  of 
the  granting  of  licenses  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. This  is  so  in  other  professions,  and  should  be  done  in 
that  of  teaching. 

"  Dr.  Mowry — No  rule  can  be  formulated  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  every  State.  Uniformity  in  licensing  should  be  pushed, 
and  appointment  of  teachers  on  probation  is  a  good  thing. 
This  is  done  in  Boston. 

"  President  Hewett — The  constant  changes  in  the  teaching 
fraternity  prevent  the  formation  of  a  profession  for  some  time 
to  come  at  least.  President  Hewett  then  gave  in  detail  the 
modes  of  obtaining  certificates  in  Illinois. 

"Principal  Coy  made  the  point  that  the  various  States  will 
not  recognize  the  certificates  from  other  States. 

"  President  Allyn  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Council  should 
make  these  deliverances:  licenses  should  be  given  by  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  should 
be  uniform  throughout  the  State. 

"  Superintendent  Greenwood — It  is  impossible  to  place  this 
question  in  a  clear  light  before  the  Council,  the  contingencies 
are  so  many.    Instead  of  one  central  head  to  the  educational 
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system  of  this  country,  there  are  as  many  diflferent  systems  as 
there  are  sovereign  States.  Education,  then,  belongs  primarily 
to  the  States.  This  fact  is  fundamental  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. In  Germany,  France,  and  other  European  countries, 
there  is  a  Minister  of  Education.  His  influence  reaches  down 
through  all  departments  of  the  commune.  In  such  countries 
persons  are  certificated  to  teach,  because  they  have  passed 
through  a  prescribed  course  of  instruction.  But  in  America 
few  persons,  comparatively,  thus  qualify  themselves ;  hence, 
teaching  is  more  of  a  temporary  employment  than  that  of  a 
profession.  Changes  are  constantly  going  on  among  the  teach- 
ing force  of  any  State.  Many  of  the  States  change  thirty  per 
cent,  of  their  teaching  force  each  year.  In  the  newer  States 
certificates  are  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent,  the  County 
Superintendent,  and  by  cities  having  special  privileges  expressly 
granted  by  the  State  Legislatures — that  is,  State  certificates 
are  issued  as  a  reward  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Not  till 
we  can  train  properly  all  our  teachers  should  they  be  licensed 
for  life.  The  States  are  working  out  this  problem  slowly,  and 
there  it  should  rest  at  present. 

"  Mr.  Brown — What  can  the  Superintendents  and  examiners 
do  through  their  examinations  to  urge  the  nop -professional 
class  of  teachers  to  a  better  preparation  for  their  work  ?  There 
is  a  slowly  increased  recognition  from  year  to  year  that  some- 
thing important  can  be  done.  The  Superintendent  first  employs 
the  examination  to  elevate  the  scholarship  of  the  teacher.  A 
majority  of  those  who  begin  to  teach  are  disgracefully  ignorant 
of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  employed  to  give  instruction. 
And  yet  every  community,  within  certain  limits,  must  furnish 
its  own  teachers  of  its  schools.  No  other  arrangement  would 
satisfy  the  people.  After  the  teacher  has  reached  a  certain 
grade  of  scholarship,  then  the  Superintendent  can  cease  to  urge 
this  point,  and  can  place  a  series  of  inducements  before  these 
teachers  to  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  professional  sub- 
jects. The  plan  usually  adopted  is  to  excuse  the  teacher  from 
further  scholastic  tests,  provided  he  passes  satisfactory  exami- 
nations in  certain  lines  of  professional  reading.  By  some  such 
mode  as  this  the  examination  may  become  the  means  of  elevat- 
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ing  the  standard  of  acquirements  of  those  teachers  who  stay  in 
the  work  long  enough  to  be  influenced  by  it. 

"  Upon  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  President  announced 
the  following  committees : 

"Auditing  Committee — Selim  H.  Peabody,  Illinois;  Miss 
Lillian  J.  Martin,  California;  Robert  Allyn,  Illinois. 

"  Fees  and  Publication  of  Proceedings — W.  E.  Sheldon,  Mas- 
each  usetts;  George  P.  Brown,  Illinois;  Zalmon  Richards,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  W.  A.  Mowry,  Boston;  E.  E.  White, 
Cincinnati. 

"Nomination  of  Members  of  the  Council — E.  E.  White, 
Ohio ;  James  H.  Canfield,  Kansas;  James  H.  Hoose, New  York. 

"Nomination  of  Officers — Edwin  C.  Hewett,  Illinois;  Aaron 
Gove,  Colorado;  H.  S.  Jones,  Pennsylvania. 

"Reports  of  Council— E.  W.  Coy,  Ohio;  Robert  Allyn,  Illi- 
nois;  J.  M.  Greenwood^  Missouri. 

"Adjourned  until  3  p.m. 


^^Afternoon  Session. — The  Council  was  called  to  order  at  3 
o'clock,  when  the  report  of  the  committee  employing  a  stenog- 
rapher was  received.  The  report  recommended  the  employ- 
ment of  a  stenographer,  but  after  discussion   it  was  rejected* 

"The  Committee  on  Fees  and  Publication  reported  in  favor 
of  reducing  the  membership  fee  from  $3  to  $2,  which  recom- 
mendation was  adopted. 

"Mr.  N.  C.  Dougherty  then  read  an  abstract  of  the  morning's 
discussion,  and  the  regular  order  of  business  was  taken  up, 
being  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Education 
— subject:  'Country  High  Schools,'  which  was  presented  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cantield,  of  Kansas.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  main  features  of  the  paper: 
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"*  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  assigned  to  the  commit- 
tee, it  was  thought  best  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  inducements  offered  the  rural  population  of  thi» 
country  for  securing  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education. 
Accordingly,  three  forms  of  circulars  were  prepared,  each  having 
a  suitable  prefatory  note  explaining  the  work  of  the  committee^ 
and  asking  for  information  and  for  a  free  expression  of  opinion. 
These  circulars  were  sent  to  State  Superintendents  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  Presidents  of  State  educational  institutions,  to 
City  and  County  Superintendents,  and  principals  of  high  schools, 
and  to  other  educators  sufficiently  known  and  favorably  known 
to  entitle  their  views  to  more  than  ordinary  consideration.  The 
responses  to  these  inquiries  have  been  very  gratifying,  both  in  the 
large  territory  from  which  reports  were  received  and  the  manifest 
care  with  which  the  blanks  were  tilled.  Reports  were  made  by 
twenty-seven  State  Superintendents,  by  twenty  Presidents  af 
State  educational  institutions,  by  twenty-eight  City  Superintend- 
ents, by  twenty-seven  County  Superintendents,  representing  ten 
States ;  by  eight  Presidents  of  colleges  not  under  State  control ; 
by  nineteen  instructors  in  State  or  other  educational  institu- 
tions, and  by  three  editors  and  publishers.  The  total  number 
of  separate  reports  received  is  263.  As  these  correspondents 
were  not  chosen  hap-hazard,  but  with  all  possible  care,  the  re- 
turns will  be  seen  to  have  special  value. 

"^The  nature  of  the  questions  and  replies  is  such  that  they 
will  not  readily  bear  tabulation  or  condensation.  We  can  only 
give  in  this  abstract,  therefore,  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
committee.     We  feel  that  the  evidence  collected  shows  that — 

"*1.  The  State  systems  are  still  very  generally  partial  rather 
than  complete,  and  chaotic  rather  than  really  systems. 

"'2.  For  all  secondary  education  the  mass  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  generally  dependent  on  chance  or  ujjon  the  favor  of 
some  city. 

"'3.  With  few  exceptions,  no  opportunities  or  inducements 
worthy  of  the  name,  in  the  way  of  secondary  or  higher  educa- 
tion, are  offered  the  rural  population. 
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"*4.  When  eflEbrts  in  the  way  of  systematic  secondary  educa- 
tion have  been  reported  as  made,  but  are  not  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  even  fairly  successful,  it  is  because  (1)  they  are 
too  limited  as  to  territory,  population,  and  resources;  or  (2), 
the  organization  is  not  sufficiently  close  and  complete,  there 
being  so  much  irregularity  in  the  work  of  the  lower  schools 
that  connection  between  the  primary  and  secondary  is  broken; 
or  (8),  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  have  no  voice  in  the 
management  and  control  of  such  secondary  schools,  and  hence 
indifierence  takes  the  place  of  interest. 

"*From  the  facts  as  reported,  the  committee  considers  the 
^  following  to  be  legitimate  conclusions  or  suggestions : 

"  '1.  Th^  district  or  rural  schools  should  be  graded. 

"  *  2.  To  grade  successfully,  there  must  be  some  standard  to 
which  to  grade;  some  point  which  shall  limit  and  define  the 
work. 

"  *  3.  This  limit  should  be  the  lowest  class  recognized  under 
secondary  education. 

"*4.  Secondary  education  should  have  the  same  general 
characteristics  that  have  given  primary  education  its  strength 
and  its  hold  upon  our  people;  that  is  (a),  the  schools  should  be 
free  schools  and  not  fee  schools ;  (b)  the  schools  should  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  homes  of  those  to  whom  they  minister; 
{c)  those  whose  children  are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  this  in- 
struction should  participate  in  the  control  and  management  of 
these  schools;  {d)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
fichools  should  not  be  hap-hazard — a  matter  of  accident 'or  con- 
venience merely ;  but  should  be  fixed,  sure,  and  systematic. 

"  *  5.  *As  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  only  a  small  per  cent,  of 
those  who  reach  these  schools  can  ever  pass  beyond  them,  be- 
cause of  pecuniary  limitations  and  for  other  reasons,  the  second- 


'' '  *  It  should  be  anderstood  that^a  model  secondary  school  will  give  at  least  such 
instraction  that  its  graduates  can  enter  the  freshman  classes  of  colleges  of  good 
standing  whether  they  ever  wish  to  enter  or  not  It  ought  to  do  somewhat  more 
than  this. 
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ary  schools  should  combine  good  academic  training  with  work 
which  is  more  strictly  preparatory, 

*'*6.  The  secondary  schools  should,  in  turn,  grade  up  to  the 
lowest  class  in  the  university  of  the  State  in  which  they  are 
situated,  if  such  a  university  exists.  If  higher  education  is  not 
a  part  of  the  State  system,  then  the  secondary  schools  should 
grade  up  to  the  best  academic  standard  that  the  people  can  be 
induced  to  accept. 

"**7.  In  establishing  secondary  schools  the  natural  order 
seems  to  be  (1)  in  new  and  sparsely  settled  States  or  counties,  the 
high  school;  (2)  as  cities  come  into  existence,  the  city  high 
schools  in  addition  to  that  of  the  county;  (3)  as  the  rural  pop- 
ulation grows  more  dense,  the  township  or  union  district 
graded  school,  working  up  to  the  county  high  school, 

"*  8.  Statute  law  should  be  mandatory  to  the  extent  of  secur- 
ing at  least  one  high  school  of  grade  in  each  county. 

"  *  9.  It  should  be  permissive  as  to  cities  and  townships,  at 
least  within  quite  broad  limits  of  population ;  but  when  such 
schools  are  established,  they  should  come  under  laws  which 
will  secure  uniformity  in  courses  of  study  and  in  general  man- 
agement. 

"  *  10.  A  State  system  worthy  of  the  name  will  freely  offer 
every  opportunity  and  inducement  to  its  entire  school  popula- 
tion to  pass,  by  systematic  methods  easily  apprehended  by  those 
who  are  to  receive  the  benefits,  in  schools  under  popular  con- 
trol, from  the  lowest  seat  in  primary  schools  to  graduation  by  a 
college  or  university  of  high  standing.' 

"  The  reading  of  the  report  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
which  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour  beyond  the  time  set  for  ad- 
journment— 5  o'clock — and  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  Harris, 
of  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Illinois ;  Mr.  Parr,  of  In- 
diana; Dr.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Canfield,  of  Kan- 
sas; Superintendent  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota;  Supt.  E.  E.  White, 

'*  *  *There  are  still  comparatively  few  States  in  the  Union  in  which  township  or 
anion  district  high  schools  can  be  successfully  maintained. 
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of  Ohio;  Editor  Bj*own,  of  Illinois;  Professor  Greenwood,  of 
Missouri;  Mr.  Richards,  of  Washington,  and  others. 

'*  Before  adjourning,  Professor  Lampson,  Chairman  of  the 
Excursion  Committee,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  members 
of  the  Council  to  make  a  visit  to  Belle  Meade  at  4  o'clock 
Saturday  afternoon,  which  was  accepted. 

"  The  Council  then  adjourned. 


"  SATURDAY,  JULY  13. 

"  The  Council  began  its  second  day's  session  at  9  o'clock,  the 
proceedings  being  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Mowry. 

"  The  following  telegram  was  received  and  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary : 

"  *  Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  12. — Prof.  J.  L,  Pickard^  President 
National  Council  of  Education:  Though  absent,  my  heart  is 
with  the  Council.  California  is  reaping  benefits  from  last  years 
meeting.    Kindest  regards  to  all.  Ira  Q-.  Hoitt.' 

"The  report  of  Committee  on  Normal  Education — subject: 
*  Academic  and  Professional  Training,'  W  B.  Ilagar,  Massachu- 
setts, Chairman,  was  read  by  Dr.  AUyn,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman. 

"The  reading  of  the  ^report  was  followed  by  interesting  dis- 
cussion— Miss  Lillian  J.  Martin,  of  San  Francisco,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  special  reporter — and  was  participated 
in  by  Mr.  Parr, of  Indiana;  Mr.  White, of  Ohio;  Mr. Hancock, 
of  Ohio;  President  Hoose,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Greenwood,  of 
Missouri ;  Dr.  Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Richards,  of 
Washington. 

"  Afternoon  Session. — A  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Merrick  Lyon,  who  died  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  August  12, 
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1888,  aged  73  years,  was  read  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  of  Boston, 
and  was  ordered  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  Council.  Dr. 
Lyon  was  a  member  of  the  Council  and  a  distinguished  edu- 
cator. 

"Dr.  Peabody  presented  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Commit- 
tee. The  report  set  forth  that  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  had  been  examined  and  found  to  be  correct. 

"  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene — subject :  *  Har- 
monious Development,'  was  then  read  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Hailmann, 
of  Laporte,  Ind. 

"Discussion  was  postponed  until  Monday.  The  Council  ad- 
journed and  proceeded  in  a  body  to  a  special  train  waiting  to 
convey  them  to  Belle  Meade,  a  courtesy  made  possible  by  the 
liberality  and  generosity  of  Dr.  William  Morrow,  of  Nashville. 

"  MONDAY,  JULY  15. 

"The  Council  held  its  closing  session,  there  being  thirty-five 
members  in  attendance. 

"  The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
of  Iowa.  , 

"A  memorial  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Eli  T.  Tappen,  of  Ohio, 
was  read  by  Prof.  John  Hancock,  and  several  of  the  members 
also  paid  an  oral  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

"  The  report  of  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan,  on  City 
School  Systems,  presented  at  the  session  of  1888,  was  then  dis- 
cussed, after  which  the  different  committees  appointed  by  the 
President  the  first  day  of  the  session  made  the  following  re- 
ports: 

• 

"  The  Committee  on  Membership  reported  that,  under  the 
Constitution,* the  following  members,  having  been  absent  two 
successive  meetings,  should  be  transferred  from  the  active  to 
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the  honorary  list:  Albert  G.  Boyden,  of  Massachusetts;  John 
B.  Peaslee,  of  Ohio;  W.  IST.  Boninger,  of  New  Jersey.  The 
committee  nominated  W.  R.  Thigpen,  of  Georgia,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Boyden,  term  expiring  1890;  A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Peaslee,  terra*  expiring  1892;  Henry  Sabin,  of 
Iowa,  to  succeed  Mr.  Boninger,  term  expiring  1893.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that  five  new  members  of  the  Council,  appointed 
by  the  Association's  Board  of  Directors,  were  R.  W.  Stevenson, 
of  Kansas;  John  Eaton,  of  Ohio;  L.  J.  Martin,  of  California; 
J.  W.  Ordway,  of  Louisiana,  and  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  committee  recommended  the  election  by  the  Council 
of  the  following  new  members,  to  serve  for  six  years:  G.  P. 
Brown,  of  Illinois ;  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Tennessee ;  H.  M.  James, 
of  Nebraska;  W.  R.  Garrett,  pf  Tennessee;  Mrs.  D.  L.  Will- 
iams, of  Ohio;  William  L.  King,  of  Iowa.  The  committee 
also  recommended  that  the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard 
from  the  active  list  be  not  accepted. 

*^The  Council  then  went  into  executive  session,  and  adopted 
the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations :  Presi- 
dent, S.  H.  Peabody,  President  Illinois  State  University ;  Vice- 
president,  George  Howland,  Superintendent  Chicago  Public 
Schools ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  D.  L.  Kiehle,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Minnesota  Schools.  Executive  Committee — J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Superintendent  Kansas  City  Schools ;  J.  H.  Hoose, 
Principal  Courtland,  New  York, Normal  School;  and  President 
John  Hancock,  of  Ohio. 

"  Dr.  Harris  escorted  the  new  President  to  the  chair,  and 
after  a  few  remarks  by  the  retiring  and  incoming  Presidents, 
and  a  vote  of  J^anks  to  the  retiring  officers,  the  Council  adjourned 
till  1890. 

*'THE   BARBECUE. 

"  The  idea  of  a  big  Southern  barbecue  for  Nashville's  ediica- 
tional  visitors  originated  with  somebody,  and  the  talk  about  it 
somehow  became  so  general  that  it  was  a  generally  accepted 
proposition  long  before  any  definite  steps  were  taken  to  put  the 
idea  into  a  thought  for  execution.    But  when  the  other  com- 

4 — 8.  8.  p.  I. 
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mittees  of  arraDgement  were  formed,  a  barbecae  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr.  William  Morrow,  Gen.  W.  H. 
Jackson,  Mark  S.  Cockrill,  Thos.  D.  Fite,  E.  D.  Hicks,  M.  B. 
Toney,  and  W.  Mac  Fuqua.  The  ground  selected  is  the  most 
picturesque  spot  in  Richland  Park,  in  the  new  town  of  West 
Nashville. 

^^  The  park  consists  of  thirty  acres  of  as  well  laid  and  beau- 
tifully shaded  native  woodland  as  was  ever  seen.  In  the 
center  of  this,  on  a  rounded  hill,  under  a  canopy  of  elms, 
and  within  a  circling  shade  of  the  same  graceful  trees,  is  the 
speaker's  stand.  In  groups  around  the  stand  are  placed  500 
chairs  and  about  100  benches  and  rustic  seats.  The  immediate 
arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  M.  8.  Cockrill  and  Prof. 
Z.  H.  Brown.  About  100  yards  from  the  grand  stand,  and  just 
in  front  of  the  beautiful  new  Methodist  church,  the  tables  are 
set.  These  tables  are  three  in  number,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
hollow  square,  each  side  of  which  is  175  feet  long.  This  gives 
about  1,000  feet  of  table  room,  when  people' stand  on  either  side. 
Twenty-five  feet  outside  the  tables  is  a  barbed-wire  fence,  having 
two  entrances,  at  each  of  which  stands  a  policeman.  The  Her- 
mitage Guards  are  on  duty  just  inside  this  fence,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  rush. 

"  Mr.  Cockrill  employed  Wiley  Russell  to  take  charge  of  bar- 
becuing the  meat.  Russell  has  ten  assistants,  selected  from  the 
whole  country.  The  cooking  was  done  several  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  tables,  at  the  Douglass  spring,  and  the  meat  was 
carved  in  Mr.  Cockrill's  barn.  It  was  then  brought  to  the  table 
in  two  covered  wagons.  The  animals  were  selected — 250  of 
them — with  much  care.  In  the  hollow  square  formed  by  the 
tables  stood  a  large  fount  of  a  drink  unknown  to  Ihe  Northern 
visitor.  Its  technical  name  is  "Burgoo,"  which,  being  inter- 
preted, is  a  soup  peculiar  to  a  barbecued  dinner.  Buttermilk 
was  served  fresh  from  the  Morrow  and  Cockrill  farms,  ice  cold. 

"  Meanwhile  the  hour  of  noon  arrives.  Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett, 
President  of  the  Local  Executive  Committee,  raps  the  gavel. 
The  speaking  begins,  and  progresses  pari  passu  with  the  prep- 
arations for  dinner. 
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"  TJpon  the  rostrum  was  assembled  a  large  crowd  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's notables  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Ten- 
nessee's population.  The  President  and  directors  and  other 
officers  of  the  National  Educational  Convention,  the  Governor 
of  Tennessee,  the  Mayor  of  Nashville,  and  members  of  the  local 
committees  were  all  represented.  Seated  about  this  stand  were 
more  than  5,000  listeners,  many  of  whom  were  educators  and 
guests  of  the  city,  and  among  them  were  a  number  of  our  own 
citizens. 

"After  an  eloquent  prayer  by  Rev.  M.  B.  DeWitt,  Governor 
Robert  L.  Taylor  was  introduced  to  the  audience.  He  was  given 
a  most  complimentary  reception,  and  in  an  elegant  address  wel- 
comed the  members  of  the  convention  to  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
as  follows :  ■ 

" '  Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  —  Tennessee,  with  open  doors,  receives  the 
nation's  professors  to-day,  and,  with  open  arms,  the  ladies. 
In  the  name  of  all  the  people  I  bid  you  welcome,  thrice  welcome, 
to  our  hearts,  our  hearths,  and  our  homes. 

"  <  We  are  happy  to  greet  you,  not  alone  to  be  honored  by  so 
distinguished  a  body  of  men  and  women,  and  not  alone  for  the 
privilege  of  being  permitted  to  aid  in  the  consummation  of  the 
exalted  purposes  which  you  have  in  view,  but  also  that  we  may 
know  you  personally,  and  that  you  may  learn  something  of 
our  people,  our  institutions,  and  our  country;  that  you  may  see 
this  God-favored  land,  where  fruits  and  flowers  in  rich  luxuri- 
ance grow,  and  where  majors  and  colonels  and  sweet  politicians 
bloom  and  blossom  like  the  rose  for  evermore. 

"  *  We  are  especially  delighted  to  welcome  you,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  this  great  meeting  will  bind  us  together  in  a  closer 
and  more  intimate  relationship  and  fraternity  of  spirit,  and  will 
powerfully  convince  and  impress  us  with  the  great  truth  that 
we  are  one  people,  with  a  common  destiny  and  with  interests 
inseparable. 

" '  This  immense  presence  and  the  eminent  character  of  its 
constituents,  impress  me  as  a  wonderfully  conclusive  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  fact  that  the  thought  of  the  couutry  is  rapidly  and 
grandly  progressing  in  the  great  field  of  education. 

"' Improvement  in  method,  and  the  marvelous  achievement 
and  development  all  along  the  line  of  educational  effort  within 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  are  glorious  evidences  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  civilization  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

"  'All  honor  to  the  teachers  of  America !  Like  the  light  of  the 
morning,  they  bring  to  our  homes  the  blessings  of  health,  hap- 
piness, and  life,  and  to  the  nation  they  bring  prosperity  and 
peace. 

" '  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  peculiar  work  com- 
mitted to  your  charge  as  an  association  is  to  infuse  a  broad 
national  fraternity  of  sentiment  and  feeling  into  our  educational 
system ;  and  this  happy  meeting  of  so  many  educators  of  broad 
and  comprehensive  views,  this  bringing  together  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  widely-separated  localities  and  divergent  interests 
and  opinions,  is  the  wisest  and  best  movement  that  could  have 
been  inaugurated  to  reach  that  result. 

** '  The  nation  will  be  stronger  and  the  people  happier  and 
more  prosperous  as  society  approaches  that  ideal  state  of  solid- 
ity and  harmony  of  sentiment  and  effort  which  wipes  out  sec- 
tional lines  and  local  prejudices  and  makes  us  one  and  insep- 
arable. 

"  *  Teach  the  rising  generation  that  we  are  one  people,  with  one 
destiny,  with  equal  duties  and  equal  privileges;  that  obligation 
i# reciprocal ;  that  as  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  is  the  absence 
of  friction,  so  the  harmony  of  humanity  is  the  absence  of  con- 
flict and  hatred ;  that  the  whole  fabric  of  our  beautiful  system  of 
free  government  can  rest  alone  upon  an  enlightened.  Christian 
public  opinion. 

"*In  this  lovely  city,  Mr.  President,  you  will  find  the  waters 
of  knowledge  flowing  freely.  It  is  the  "Athens  of  the  South,*' 
because  its  institutions  of  learning  are  unexcelled  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  its  people  is  unequaled.  And  all  over  the  State, 
from  the  mountains  that  kiss  the  eastern  skies  to  the  plains  that 
border  the  Father  of  Waters,  the  fountains  forever  flow. 
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"'The  people  are  athirst  for  the  blessings  of  education.  Our 
teachers  are  alert  and  at  work,  and  there  is  a  grand,  harmonious 
movement  throughout  our  State  to  elevate  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  extend  its  blessings  to  all,  which  gives  prophecy 
of  a  new  regime,  a  more  solid  foundation  upon  which  society 
may  build  the  fabric  of  her  institutions,  and  upon  which  the 
State  may  more  securely  rest. 

" '  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, I  present  you  with  the  keys  of  this  city  and  with  the  end 
of  the  latch-string  of  all  the  doors  of  the  people  of  the  Volun- 
teer State.  I  invite  you  to  go,  when  you  would  rest  from  your 
labors  here,  and  climb  our  mountain  peaks,  that  bathe  their  tow- 
ering heads  in  the  violet  morning,  and  look  out  upon  as  rich  a 
heritage  as  God  ever  gave  to  man.  I  invite  you  to  walk  out 
into  our  fertile  valleys,  where  Nature,  in  her  lavish  mood,  has 
decked  the  land  with  richest  fruitage;  to  drink  deeply  of  the 
crystal  waters  and  bare  your  brows  to  the  softest  zephyrs  that 
sweep  up  from  flower  land,  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  our 
happy  people. 

"  'Again  I  welcome  you  to  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave.' 

"  The  speech  of  the  Governor  made  an  excellent  impression. 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, followed  with  a  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  concluded  his  speech  with  the  recitation  of  an 
acrostic  poem  by  Mrs.  Odie  Newhouse,  dedicated  to  the  Asso- 
ciation.    He  was  applauded  very  enthusiastically. 

"  His  Honor,  Ma)'or  C.  P.  McCarver,  next  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Nashville.     He  said ; 

^^^Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association — 
It  is  my  pleasant  duty  and  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Nashville,  to  tender  to  you  a  kindly  greeting,  and  to  welcome 
you  to  our  city. 

"*I  will  not  undertake  to  tell  you  of  the  many  advantages  we 
claim  for  our  section  and  city ;  but  I  will  say  that  we  believe 
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Tennessee  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  States  in  the 
Union,  and  that  her  capital  is,  and  will  be,  the  greatest  in  the 
South. 

"  *  We  believe  that  our  public  school  system  equals  that  of  any 
city  in  the  country.  We  are  proud  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Our  teachers  have  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  our  people, 
which  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  their  response  to  the  call 
of  the  committee  when  it  announced  the  fact  that  the  National 
Educational  Association  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  hold  its 
annual  session  in  Kashville.  When  our  Local  Committee  said  to 
our  citizens  that  the  hotels  of  the  city  might  fail  to  accommo- 
date the  vast  multitude  that  would  be  in  attendance,  they  said 
in  reply,  **  Our  doors  are  open ;  bring  them  on,  we  will  take  care 
of  them."  This  did  not  come  from  one  class  or  one  section,  but 
from  all  classes  and  from  every  section  of  the  city. 

" '  This  fact  alone  speaks  more  welcome  to  the  teachers  who 
have  met  here  to-day  than  any  words  that  can  be  uttered.  I 
feel  that  this  city,  in  welcoming  you  as  it  does  through  her 
Mayor,  has  given  you  a  grander  assurance  of  welcome  than  any 
words  at  my  command,  in  the  fact  that  she  is  the  educational 
Athens  of  the  South;  and  in  her  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties she  has  provided  for  the  culture  and  tuition  of  her  youth  of 
every  race  and  every  color. 

" '  I  hereby  tender  to  you  the  hospitalities  and  give  into  your 
custody  the  keys  of  our  capital  city,  assuring  you  of  our  friend; 
ship  and  unbounded  esteem.' 

^'  Miss  Finnegan,  with  charming  elocution,  read  a  beautiful 
poem,  entitled  '  Tennessee's  Message  of  Welcome.' 

"  Professor  Garrett,  of  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  local  committee.    He  said : 

^^  ^  Fellow '  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association — 
The  Governor  of  Tennessee  has  greeted  you  in  the  name 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  Mayor  of  Nashville  has  ex- 
pressed to  you  the  pleasure  which  your  visit  afiords  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city.     The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
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t  

offered  to  you  the  welcome  of  the  teachers  of  Tennessee.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  ladies  have  spoken  to  you  in  poetic  words. 
On  behalf  of  the  Local  Executive  Committee,  I  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness to  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  which  have  been 
expressed. 

'**For  the  past  eight  months  the  members  of  our  committee 
have  performed  a  double  office.  As  .your  representatives,  we 
have  looked  to  the  interests  of  the  Association ;  as  the  agents 
of  our  own  home  people,  we  have  labored  in  their  behalf  to  per- 
feet  the  local  arrangements  for  your  reception.  It  has  been  to 
us  a  source  of  congratulation  and  pleasure  that  these  two  offices 
have  been  harmoniously  blended.  The  sentiments  which  have 
been  expressed  by  those  who  have  preceded  me  are  not  suddenly 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  this  vast  and  grand  assembly.  For 
many  months  our  people  have  looked  forward,  with  cordial  an- 
ticipations, to  your  visit.  All  classes  of  our  citizens — not  teach- 
ers only,  but  our  business  men,  our  professional  men,  our  min- 
isters  of 'the  gospel,  and  the  ehtire  corps  of  the  press-have 
evinced  the  liveliest  interest  in  this  meeting,  and  have  aided  us 
in  our  preparations.  Our  young  men  have  entered  upon  the 
work  of  reception  with  enthusiasm,  and  have  prepared,  at  West 
Side  Park,  a  military  encampment  to  emphasize  your  welcome, 
at  which  I  am  requested  to  invite  your  attendance.  We  have  re- 
ceived assistance  from  another  source,  which  doubtless  you  have 
already  suspected,  but  I  believe, that  you  will  hear  it  confirmed 
with  especial  pleasure.  The  ladies  have  cheered  us  with  unfal- 
tering sympathy  and  invaluable  aid.  They  have  formed  clubs 
and  societies  to  provide  for  your  entertainment,  and  they  have 
manifested  their  interest  in  many  ways.  I  have  exposed  these 
secrets  from  the  committee-room  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  hearts  of  our  people  are  open  to  you,  and  that  all  our 
words  of  welcome  are  sincere. 

"  *  We  welcome  you  not  only  as  teachers,  i^ot  only  as  brethren 
in  the  great  work  of  education,  but  we  welcome  you  as  friends 
and  as  guests.  Our  people  wish  to  greet  you  not  only  in  formal 
utterances  from  the  speaker's  stand.  Mingled  in  this  immense 
concourse,  our  citizens  are  among  you.  They  will  wait  for  no 
formal  introductions,  but  will  welcome  you  individually  and  so- 
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cially.     They  wish  to  welcome  you  in  their  homes,  and  to  form 
your  personal  acquaintance. 

"  *  The  barbecue  introduces  you  to  one  phase  of  Southern  social 
life.  It  is  said  to  be  a  peculiarly  Southern  institution.  I  do 
not  know  how  true  this  may  be,  but  I  do  know  it  is  typical  of 
Southern  life.  The  barbecue  is  not  only,  as  defined  in  diction- 
aries, "  an  animal  roasted^  whole."  It  is  something  more.  It  in- 
cludes rural  scenery,  the  open  air,  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
social  enjoyment.  We  can  have  no  barbecue  in  the  crowded 
limits  of  the  city,  or  in  the  fashionable  park  where  nature  has 
been  expelled  by  art. 

" '  The  Southern  people  were  originally  a  rural  people,  and 
with  the  recent  development  of  their  cities  they  have  not  out- 
grown their  strong  rural  tastes;  and  may  they  never  outgrow 
them !  They  love  to  select  a  spot  where  the  trees  were  not 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  where  the  spade  has  never  turned 
the  soil,  and  where  the  landscape  gardener  has  not  drc^ssed  nat- 
ure in  gaudy  ornaments.  In  such  a  place  they  love  to  assem- 
ble, to  recline  on  the  grass  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and 
to  mingle  in  social  intercourse  as  free  and  untrammeled  as  the 
scene  they  witness  and  the  air  they  breathe. 

'^^Our  committee  has  chosen  such  an  occasion  and  such  a 
scene  as  a  fitting  place  where  our  citizens  may  form  the  ac^ 
quaintance  of  their  guests,  and  where  we  ourselves  may  lay 
down  our  temporary  authority. 

"*I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  A.  P.  Marble,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  President  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  him  I  now  resign  the  gavel.' 

"Then  came  the  responses.  These  were  feelingly  and  elo- 
quently spoken. 

"  President  Marble  was  the  first  speaker  in  reply.     He  said : 

"  *  Mr.  Chairman^  Your  Excellency^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
of  the  United  States  for  the  kind  words  with  which  you  have 
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welcomed  us,  and  for  the  ample  provisions  you  have  made  for 
our  entertainment.  We  are  glad  to  assemble  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Nashville,  famed  throughout  the  country  for  its  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  for  the  culture  and  refinement  of  its 
citizens;  we  are  glad  to  meet  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
home  of  two  Presidents,  and  the  first  State  to  give  us  a  Presi- 
dent emphatically  for  the  people — that  man  of  iron  nerve,  Aii- 
drew  Jackson ;  we  are  glad  to  come  together  as  a  body  for  the 
fourth  time  in  the  South,  for  this  body  has  met  in  Louisville,  in 
Atlanta,  and  once  before  in  Nashville.  This  section  of  the 
country  has  been  much  maligned,  especially  for  its  climate. 
People  at  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West  have  hot  weather 
in  July;  and  when  the  mercury  stands  90®,  they  make  the  mis- 
take of  always  thinking  that  it  is  10°  or  15°  higher  in  the  South. 
We  find  here  no  less  comfort  than  in  our  far  New  England  or 
Minnesota  homes,  and  we  propose  to  tell  our  friends  about  it. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  wrong  impression  that  prevails,  more  or 
less,  in  the  remote  sections  of  our  country  about  the  people  o :' 
this.  To  know  you,  to  feel  the  warm  pressure  of  your  hands, 
and  to  partake  of  the  savory  roasted  fat  ox ;  to  listen  to  your 
public  addresses  and  to  sit  in  friendly  conversation  by  your  side, 
and  to  partake  of  your  generous  hospitality,  opens  to  us  a  new 
view  of  your  character  and  purposes,  and  binds  us  in  friendship 
and  love  to  you.  And,  in  like  manner,  as  you  become  more 
acquainted  with  the  real  character  and  purposes  of  the  commu- 
nities which  we  represent,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  warmed 
with  a  new  feeling  of  admiration  and  love.  The  trouble  is  that 
remote  sections  of  our  Union,  if  they  do  not  visit  each  other 
and  mingle  freely  with  each  other,  often  take  that  to  be  repre- 
sentative which  is  not  so;  for  example,  it  would  be  unfortunate 
for  you  to  take  the  great  John  L.  Sullivan  as  a  representative 
of  his  State  of  New  York. 

"'At  its  meeting  here  in  1868,  the  N.  E.  A.  was  a  feeble  in- 
fant. I  doubt  if  many  citizens  remember  that  meeting;  but, 
like  the  infant  Hercules,  it  possessed  the  elements  of  power;  it 
was  organized  by  men  possessed  of  a  great  idea — the  impor- 
tance of  universal  education — men  who  are  still  on  the  ground, 
and  whose  names  are  known  on  two  continents;  and  now  this 
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body  is  numbered  by  tbe  10,000.  It  has  met  in  Chicago;  it  has 
crossed  the  continent  and  met  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  where 
the  meeting  under  my  immediate  predecessor,  President  Gove, 
was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  similar 
body. 

"*  The  favorable  auspices  under  which  we  now  meet  here  are 
due,  your  Excellency  and  Mr.  Chairman,  to  your  untiring  efforts 
in  our  behalf,  and  to  the  cordiality  of  the  people  of  this  city 
and  neighborhood.  If  we  do  not  enjoy  ourselves  it  will  not  be 
your  fault.  Prom  the  results  so  far  shown,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  this  will  be  a  profitable  meeting,  and  that  every 
section  of  the  country  will  alike  be  benefited,  for  the  discussions 
and  proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

"  *  But  many  eloquent  speakers  will  follow  us,  and  the  time 
is  brief. 

"*I  now  have  the.  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Secretary,  to 
whose  experience  and  business  capacity  the  success  of  this 
meeting  is  due  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  one  knows,  except 
the  President  and  a  few  recent  ex-Presidents,  Prof.  James  H« 
Canfield.' 

"  Mr.  James  H.  Canfield  is  the  Secretary  of  the  National  As- 
sociation.   He  said : 

"  *  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — We  are  here  to-day 
because  of  a  unity  of  thought  and  a  unity  of  purpose;  be- 
cause we  recognize  that  in  this  land  there  is  no  king,  but  that 
there  are  60,000,000  sovereigns;  because  we  believe  that  in  a 
free  country  its  future,  its  safety,  rests  back  upon  no  favored 
class,  but  upon  all  the  people.  We  are  here  to-day  because  we 
understand  that  in  a  free  country  intelligence  is  the  only  safe- 
guard ;  because  we  believe  that  the  life  of  this  nation  lies  along 
the  great  middle  line  of  the  intelligence  of  the  masses,  and  that 
every  man  who  can  be  lifted  above  that  line  at  any  time  or  at  any 
point, lifts  the  whole  line  higher;  because,  as  a  free  country,  we 
are  facing  problems  magnificent  and  grand  and  awe-inspiring; 
and  because  we  know  that  without  intelligence  the  State  must 
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perish.  We  believe  to-day  that  education  is  cheaper  than  a 
military  system;  we  believe  to-day  that  education  is  cheaper 
than  police ;  we  believe  to-day  in  schools  rather  than  in  peni- 
tentiaries ;  we  believe  to-day  that  the  State  must  educate  or  the 
State  must  perish.  And  we  are  here  because  we  propose  to 
dedicate  our  lives — all  that  we  are  or  hope  to  be — to  the  service 
of  a  movement  of  this  character,  without  which  no  nation  can 
endure.  We  are  here  to-day  from  the  North,  the  South,  the 
East,  and  the  West,  in  order  that  we  may  uplift  the  standard 
of  intelligence  and  instruction,  and  in  order  that  the  teacher 
and  his  vocation  may  stand,  as  it  should,  among  the  most  hon- 
ored of  the  land ;  we  are  here  to-day  because  we  believe  that 
the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword ;  and  we  are  here  because, 
thank  God,  the  sword  is  sheathed,  and  sheath  and  hilt  are  en- 
twined with  the  garlands  of  an  everlasting  peace. 

"  *  History  brings  to  all  people  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  and 
the  wisest  and  the  truest  reverses.  Time  is  the  great  healer, 
however,  and  time  again  and  again  reverses  the  verdict  and  the 
situation.  To-day,  people  of  Nashville,  of  Tennessee,  and  of 
the  South,  the  reverse  has  come  to  us.  You  have  made  the 
"  movement  upon  our  works,"  and  it  is  with  us  to  make  the 
"  unconditional  surrender." ' 

'*  Ex-President  Wm.  E.  Sheldon  was  the  next  speaker.  His 
address  was  finely  delivered,  and  was  enthusiastically  received. 
He  said : 

"*Jlfr.  Chairman  and  Friends — There  are  special  occasions 
in  our  lives  when  we  are  brought  into  such  relationships  with 
those  animated  by  kindred  aims  and  purposes  that  they  give  us 
inspiration,  uplift  our  feelings  into  the  realm  of  oneness  and 
congeniality,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  supreme  delight  and  satis- 
faction, and  this  "  unique  "  festival  of  educators  from  all  sections 
of  our  republic  is  one  of  that  nature.  We  feel  with  Pope  as 
though  we  were  as  "  a  whole  barbecued."  For  thirty  years  this 
association  has  held  its  meetings  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  everywhere  been  received  as  a  power  for 
good  in  schools^ 
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" '  It  was  our  pleasant  privilege,  in  1884,  to  extend  the  greet- 
ings of  the  friends  of  education  of  the  " land  of  the  Pilgrims" 
to  the  multitude  of  educators  who  gathered  five  years  ago  in 
the  charming  city  of  Madison,  Wis.,  nestled  among  the  beauti- 
ful lakes  of  that  State,  where  began  a  remarkable  series  of  great 
meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Two  years 
later  we  again  voiced  the  greetings  and  congratulations  of  the 
representatives  of  the  East  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  the  enterprisinj^ 
capital  city  of  the  great  prairie  State,  and  there  felt  the  magic 
influence  of  the  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  of  our  then  young 
Secretary  Canfield,  whose  deeds  as  well  as  words  then  as  now 
find  a  responsive  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  members  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  Two  years  ago,  as  some 
here  will  remember,  we  spent  a  few  warm  days  in  the  great  city 
of  the  lakes,  that  marvel  of  enterprise  and  growth,  Chicago, 
with  the  exception  of  being  refreshed  "by  the  cool  breezes  from 
off  Lake  Michigan  " — we  quote  the  words  of  one  who  enthusi- 
astically invited  the  association  to  meet  there,  but  received  with 
hydropathic  fullness  a  baptism  of  perspiration  some  of  us  will 
never  forget.  Last  summer  we  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
4,000  strong,  and  enjoyed  the  sublime  scenery  and  more  sublime 
hospitality  of  the  friends  of  popular  education  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  vast  ocean  west  of  them  only  adequately  symbol- 
ized the  length  and  breadth  of  California's  generous  hospitality 
to  American  educators  visiting  that  wonderful  State.  Now  we 
come  to  the  sunny  South,  the  land  of  our  dreams,  chivalrous, 
hospitable,  and  warm.  Its  Athenian  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
center  of  its  educational  influence  and  progress,  has  opened  its 
homes  and  its  people  their  hearts  to  welcome  the  educators  from 
every  section  of  our  common  country. 

"  *  This  unique  entertainment,  the  "barbecue,"  where  the  "  big 
animal"  is  served  up  whole,  fitly  typifies  the  size  and  grandeur 
of  the  welcome  here  extended.  Now,  in  behalf  of  the  friends  of 
education  from  New  England  (we  wish  we  were  "  a  voice,"  a 
trumpet  voice),  we  bring  to  you  here  the  sincere  and  hearty 
greetings  of  the  educators  of  the  East.  As  a  son  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State,  and  one  of  its  ever  verdant  products,  we  bring 
you  the  congratulations  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  old  Ethan 
Allen  and  the  heroes  of  Bennington;  of  the  Granite  State,  the 
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gigantic  peaks  of  whose  white  hills  immortalize  the  uames  of 
the  patriot  Presidents  of  the  early  history  of  the  republic  from 
Washington  down.  This  State  has  also  given  to  the  nation  the 
boy  Daniel  Webster,  who  became  later  the  great  expounder  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  of  the  old  Bay  State, 
with  its  rich  historic  record,  the  home  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  Pilgrims,  of  Plymouth  Rock,  Bunker  Hill,  Lexington, 
Concord,  and  Faneuil  Hall;  of  Harvard  College  and  Horace 
Mann,  Ralph  and  George  B.  Emerson,  and  hundreds  of  other 
distinguished  educators,  who  more  enhance  the  real  fame  of  the 
State  which  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  the  literary  glory  of 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  and 
Whittier,  some  of  whom  were  born  in  the  land  of  her  oldest 
daughter,  the  Pine  Tree  State,  who  sends  her  representatives, 
loyal  to  the  heritage  of  her  ancient  love  of  learning;  Connecti- 
cut, '*land  of  steady  habits,"  which  fosters  its  ancient  "Yale" 
and  common  school  system  that  has  made  possible  the  '^Yankee 
notions  and  the  clock,  universal"  in  wood  and  brass,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  its  old  "  blue  laws,"  reverences  the  sound  Democratic 
principles  of  your  peerless  Andrew  Jackson,  even  to  this  day ; 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  dear  little  sister  State,  with  its  handy 
bathing  resorts,  "its  clam  bakes,"  and  its  grand  educational 
spirit,  Brown  University ;  and  Providence,  rich  in  this  world's 
goods,  and  richer  in  its  school  record.  Yes!  my  Southern 
friends,  all,  we  the  representatives  who  have  come  to  your  sun- 
ny South,  and  thousands  who  could  not  come  to  this  educa- 
tional festival,  extend  to  you  the  cordial  greeting  and  right, 
hand  of  fellowship,  whose  firm  grip  but  faintly  expresses  our 
deep  interest  in  your  welfare  and  success  in  all  that  appertains 
to  your  glory  as  a  part  of  our  united  republic. 

"*  We  of  the  East,  in  common  with  you,  believe  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  and  in  universal  education  as  the  only  true 
foundation  and  sure  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  re- 
public. Let  us  be  in  sympathy  with  all  wise  measures,  State 
and  national,  that  may  be  proposed,  that  will  tend  to  make  the 
whole  people  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  the 
founders  of  this  nation.  Security,  harmony,  and  the  future 
glory  of  our  land  will  be  promoted  best  by  fostering  the  broad- 
est culture,  the  most  catholic  spirit  of  toleration  and  sympathy. 
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We  are  glad  to  meet  here  the  friends  of  education  from  all  sec- 
tions on  this  common  ground,  and  especially  those  from  the 
South,  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  beautiful  city  of 
Nashville,  whose  fame  is  known  in  the  remotest  hamlet  of  New 
England  as  the  home  of  one  of  the  peerless  women  of  the  world, 
Mrs.  James  K.  Polk.  We  also  remember  it  as  being  the  resi- 
dence of  Leon  Trousdale,  who  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
joined  the  ranks  of  this  association,  who  by  word  and  speech 
gave  character  to  its  proceedings  and  influenced  the  whole  na- 
tion upon  a  great  subject  of  vital  consequence  to  us  all.  We 
are  proud  to  be  your  guests,  and  congratulate  you  upon  the 
hopeful  auspices  of  this  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  Our  gratitude  is  especially  due  to  the  energetic 
Local  Committee  of  your  beautiful  city,  and  to  its  citizens,  for  the 
deep  interest  manifested  in  the  promoting  of  the  good  aims  and 
high  purposes  of  this  national  gathering  of  educators. 

"  *  We  would,  in  conclusion,  voice  the  genuine  delight  of  this 
unusual  preliminary  occasion.  May  the  wisdom,  zeal,  and  de- 
votion of  all  the  representatives  of  the  cause  of  learning  present 
be  harmoniously  combined  in  a  grand  effort  to  make  universal 
the  rich  blessings  of  a  high  civilization  for  every  section  of  our 
land,  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 

"  *Again  thanking  you  in  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  New 
England  Commonwealths  for  your  cordiality  and  unbounded 
hospitality  to  their  delegations,  we  give  you  the  salute  of  fellow- 
ship and  fraternity — **  One  in  heart,  one  in  hope." ' 

^^  Short  speeches  in  response  were  also  made  by  Supt.  Mc- 
Elroy,  of  Oregon;  by  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Iowa;  by  D.  L.  Kiehle, 
of  Minnesota;  by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City;  by  Mr. 
Kirkland,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  by  Rev,  J.  A.  B.  Lovett,  of 
Alabama.  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  of  this  city,  made  a  few  very 
entertaining  remarks,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for  the 
day. 

"Then  everybody  went  down  into  the  barbecue  grounds. 
The  spread  was  in  as  delightful  a  grove  as  the  breezes  ever 
played  through,  and,  hidden  away  beneath  the  dense  foliage  of 
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the  great  forest  trees,  there  was  comfort  without  stint  and  with- 
out limit. 

"  The  feast  was  uuique  of  its  kind  to  very  many  of  the  stran- 
gers, who  experienced  their  first  acquaintance  with  a  barbecue, 
as  well  as  with  the  viands  that  constituted  it.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  crowds  had  scattered,  but  the  day  will  long  be  a  pleas- 
ant memory  to  those  who  attended. 

'<  FIRST   OBNERAL   MEETING.* 

'^  The  first  session  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
was  held  at  night,  in  the  Theater  Vendome.  The  floor  and  first 
gallery  were  filled  by  a  large  and  very  .fine  audience,  no  person 
being  admitted  except  members  of  the  Association  and  bearers 
of  special  tickets  distributed  during  the  day.  The  stage  was 
occupied  by  oflicers  of  the  Association,  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  others. 

"  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  President 
Marble. 

**  Prayer  was  oflfered  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Haynes,  of  Nashville. 

"  Mr.  A.  E.  Jones,  of  the  Huntsville  Female  College,  on  be- 
half of  Prof.  J.  A.  B.  Lovett,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  presented  a 
gavel  of  shittim  wood  to  President  Marble,  who  acknowledged 
its  receipt  in  appropriate  words. 

^'  The  first  feature  of  the  programme  was  a  paper  on  the  St. 
Louis  Maffual  Training  School,  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward,  of 
Washington  University,  of  that  city.  This  address  was  an  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  the  subject  of  manual  training,  and  was 
heard  with  interest. 

"Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  of  Concord,  read  a  profoundly  able 
paper  on  the  *  Intellectual  Value  of  Tool-work : '  *  Man,  being 
a  creature  of  needs  and  wants,  must  supply  them  from  nature, 
assisted  in  his  efiTorts  to  procure  them  by  ingenius  inventions, 
transforming  into  a  friend  that  agency  of  nature  which  at  first  is 
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hostile  to  him.  By  his  intellectual  and  moral  power  man  is  en- 
abled to  devise  these  inventions.  As  the  first  step  above  the  brute, 
man  looks  beyond  things  as  he  sees  them,  and  begins  to  consider 
their  possibilities  or  potentialities.  He  has  an  internal  seeing 
added  to  the  external.  To  this  insight  looms  up  uses  and  adap- 
tations, combinations  and  inventions.  The  more  clearly  he 
can  see  ideals,  the  more  perfectly  can  he  construct  a  new  set  of 
conditions  than  those  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Science  makes 
all  facts  explain  each  fact,  one  of  them  being  a  reality  and  the 
others  possibilities.  An  educated  man  has  a  hand  and  a  brain 
to  direct  it.  A  repetition  of  one  act  deadens  the  brain  until  it 
ceases  to  act,  the  work  becoming  automatic.  A  machine  can 
do  better  than  a  human  drudge  who  cannot  see  ideas.  If  he 
were  educated,  he  might  direct  the  machine  whose  work  now 
supersedes  his  own.  Educate  a  man  in  science,  and  he  can 
soon  learn  all  machines  and  easily  adapt  himself  to  any. 
Knowledge  is  enlightening  in  proportion  to  adaptability.  Edu- 
cation demands  training,  not  so  much  in  technical  skill  as  in 
general  science.  When  process  becomes  habit  it  becomes  hand; 
and  theory,  being  exhausting,  soon  does  away  with  brain.  We 
need  in  education  not  so  much  study  of  tools  and  machinery  as 
science,  because  it  keeps  the  mind  in  more  activity.  Some 
things  are  means  for  ends  other  than  are  found  in  themselves, 
others  are  ends  for  themselves. 

"  *  The  things  of  the  material  world — organic  and  inorganic — 
are  means  for  advancing  the  realm  of  mind.  The  mind  deals 
with  an  end  for  itself.  Matter  and  body  are  instruments  for  per- 
fecting the  soul.  What  has  the  school  done  for  material  and  spir- 
itual education  ?  Arithmetic  gives  the  first  glimpse  of  inorganic 
nature ;  geography  shows  organic  nature  in  relation  t^  inorganic 
on  one  hand  and  man  on  the  other;  grammar  looks  into  the 
structure  of  intellectuality  as  revealed  in  language;  history  re- 
veals the  mind  as  manifested  in  will ;  literature  and  art  show 
how  the  great  genius  of  the  mind  has  revealed  itself  in  feeling 
and  thinking.  So  the  school  teaches  man  through  the  five  win- 
dows to  all  points  of  existence.  Tool-work  and  manual  train- 
ing cannot  reveal  more  than  is  already  revealed,  but  can  make 
more  plain  that  which  is  already  in  view.  It  should  never  yield 
to  an  economic  spirit,  but  should  keex>  in  viewthe  study  of  pure 
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science  and  the  humanities  whereby  possibilities  and  ideals  may 
be  seen,  which  will  p^o  far  to  making  better  and  more  successful 
laborers  in  industry.' 

"Dr.  S.  H.  Peabody,  of  Champagne,  111.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
value  of  tool-work  as  related  to  the  active  pursuits  in  which 
pupils  may  subsequently  engage.  *The  better  the  workman, 
the  better  the  work,'  said  he,  ^  and  the  workman  should  seek  to 
elevate  himself.  Tool-work  has  advantages — ^first,  pedagogic, 
in  fitting  a  person  to  the  better  overcome  difficulties  inherent 
in  any  active  pursuit;  second,  economic,  often  called  practical, 
which  .enables  him  to  enter  special  pursuits  and  accomplish  use- 
ful results.  Practicability  includes  two  elements — ^a  discrimi- 
nating and  analytical  intelligence  and  a  possession  and  control 
of  technical  skill — ^the  fijrst  being  directive,  the  second  opera- 
tive. Manual  training  should  be  considered  not  as  the  sole 
feature  of  the  school,  but  as  a  specialty  added  to  a  high  school. 
As  drawbacks  to  manual  training  in  this  connection^  the  tools 
used  do  not  include  those  with  which  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  people  earn  a  living ;  familiarity  with  the  certain  use  of  a 
tool  may  be  a  bar  to  acquiring  another  and  probably  better  use 
of  the  same  tool ;  the  cultivation  of  otherwise  undeveloped 
faculties  may  be  good  or  bad  as  they  are  applied.  We  ought  to 
teach  trades,  increasing,  as  much  as  practicable,  the  variety, 
until  every  boy  and  girl  shall  have  a  thorough  special  instruc- 
tion.' 

"The  session  then  adjourned. 


"SECOND   day's   PROCBBDINQS. 

"  The  second  day's  session  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation was  called  to  order  by  President  Marble  at  9  o'clock,  in 
the  Theater  Vendome. 

■ 

"Rev.  Dr.  Jere  Witherspoon,  of  Nashville,  delivered  the 
opening  prayer,  after  which  announcements  were  made  by  the 
Secretary. 

6 — s.  B.  p.  1. 
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"In  continuation  of  the  topic  of  manual  training,  which  had 
been  treated  the  preceding  night,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Balti- 
more, reai  a  paper  on  the  question:  ^To  what  extent  may 
manual  training  at  this  time  be  introduced  into  the  public 
schools?'  *  A  man  who  gives  his  children  habits  of  industry,' 
said  he, '  gives  them  more  than  he  who  bestows  a  fortune.  Such 
habits  of  industry  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated.  For 
this  purpose  manual  training  is  urged.  It  has  been  tried  in  the 
public  schools  of  Baltimore,  and  has  proven  a  great  success. 
To  establish  this  generally  in  the  schools,  we  must  have  better 
programmes  and  more  thoroughly  competent  teachers.  The 
teacher  must  know  more  than  he  has  to  teach.  Let  ua  make 
haste  slowly,  but  modify  our  course  of  study  as  increased 
knowledge  justifies  us.' 

"The  subject  of  *  Denominational  Schools'  was  then  taken 
up,  and  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  of  Washington,  was  intro- 
duced, being  received  with  applause,  to  discuss  the  question  : 
*  Should  Americans  Educate  Their  Children  in  Them?' 

"*  Cardinal  Gibbons,'  said  Bishop  Keane,  ^begs  me  tp  express 
his  regret  that  he  is  unable,  by  reason  of  crowded  aftairs  and  a 
bad  condition  of  health,  to  be  present  as  announced  on  the  pro- 
gramme.' He,  however,  read  a  paper  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  cardinal  on  this  subject. 

"Bishop  Keane  then  read  his  own  able  paper, in  which  he 
said  that  *  parents  were  at  the  roots  of  civilization,  especially 
in  the  plan  of  Christianity,  which  has  set  the  truth  that  nian 
no  longer  belongs  to  Church  and  State,  but  they  to  him.  The 
glory  of  a  Christian  nation  is  not  its  ability  to  surpass  all 
around  it  in  martial  progress  and  extent  of  trade,  but  in  the 
morality,  happiness,  and  contentment  of  its  people.  Without 
the  light  of  Christianity,  the  human  intellect  is  in  darkness  in 
regard  to  the  most  important  questions  of  life. 

"  *  School  teaches  character.  If  the  material  and  spiritual 
training  should  be  incompatible,  the  latter  should  prevail;  but 
there  is  no  incompatibility,  since  God  is  the  author  of  both  the 
material  and  spiritual,  the  temporal  and  eternal.     The  sur- 
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roundiDgs  of  a  school  determine  its 'Christianity.  Christianity 
gave  the  principle  that  underlies  American  government,  and 
the  best  Christian  is  the  best  American.  The  schools  of 
America  ought  to  be  the  most  truly  Christian  schools  in  the 
world.  Our  civilization  is  essentially  a  Christian  civilization. 
Our  country  should  tyrannize  over  no  one's  conscience,  but 
should  always  \)e  constantly,  fearlessly  Christian.  Should  she 
,ever  ignore  this  fact,  should  she  ever  yield  to  clamor  from  any 
quarter,  turn  her  back  upon  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  declare  her- 
self indifferent  or  neutral  as  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  then 
will  she  have  cut  from  beneath  her  feet  the  groundwork  of  her 
prosperity  and  glory,  and  surrender  the  guarantees  of  her  liberty, 
which  may  God  forfend ! 

"*The  good  Christian  American  parent  will  choose  for  his 
child  a  Christian  American  school.  Can  we  not  leave  Christian 
training  to  the  home  and  the  church  ?  Ko ;  the  school  is  a  place 
to  form  character.  Let  the  light  of  Christianity  be  the  radi- 
ance of  the  school-room  to  guide  the  feet  of  the  children. 
This  will  bring  the  church  into  the  schools.  It  has  been  the 
conclusion  in  all  ages  that  the  church  and  Christianity  have 
been  inseparably  connected.  If  you  love  the  church,  why  ob- 
ject to  its  influences  in  the  school-room?  It  would  tend  to  em- 
phasize sectarian  divisions.  We  have  them  already,  and  if  we 
act  according  to  our  consciences,  no  harm  will  be  done.  They 
will  not  cultivate  a  narrow  spirit.  Clearness  and  deiiniteness 
do  not  narrow  the  mind.  Freedom  of  thought,  like  the  free- 
dom of  the  American  people,  is  not  license,  but  supposes  law 
and  order.  There  is  no  more  right  to  think  as  you  please  than 
to  do  as  you  please.  No  one  can  claim  the  right  to  do  wrong, 
and  no  one  can  claim  the  right  to  think  wrong.  This 
is  not  an  appeal  to  coercion;  we  need  a  guide  in  thought 
as  in  action,  and  I  rejoice  to  find  that  guide  in  the  fullness  of 
truth  given  by  Him  who  truly  calls  himself  the  light  of  the 
world.  Every  Christian  school  should  teach  pupils  justice 
and  charity  toward  their  fellow-citizens,  and  I  will  choose  no 
school  for  my  child  where  that  spirit  is  not  matured.  This 
spirit  will  lead  to  amity  and  co-operation  for  good  in  public  life. 
Beyond  that  homogeneousness  can  never  go;  home  will  be  dis- 
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tinct  from  home,  and  social  circle  from  social  circle.    That  is 
nature. 

" '  Is  not  the  Catholic  Church  committed  to  the  Christianity 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  unfitted  to  instruct  in  the  nineteenth 
century?  In  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I  desire  to  say 
that  she  is  committed  neither  o  Hildebrand.and  the  middle 
ages,  nor  to  the  policy  of  any  man  or  any  age  whatever,  be- 
cause she  is  for  all  men,  ages,  and  conditions.  She  is  as  fit  to 
deal  with  the  mature  manhood  of  Christianity  as  with  the  child. 
The  civilization  and  prosperity  of  the  country  depend  upon  its 
Christianity,  and  that  upon  Christian  education.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  decided  for  Christian  education,  and  must  carry  its 
banner,  no  matter  whal  the  cost.  We  may  be  misjudged  and 
misunderstood,  but  our  efforts  will  not  be  abated.' 

"  Bishop  Keane  was  followed  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  kindred  topic,  ^Ilas  the  Denominational  School 
Proper  Place  in  America?'  The  paper  was  a  most  able  one, 
and  was  heard  with  interest.  Mr.  Mead  confined  much  of  hi^ 
attention  to  the  Catholic  parochial  schools,  (he  Romish  Church 
being  the  leader  in  denominational  work.  He  discussed  Car- 
dinal Manning's  articles  on  'Education'  in  the  Forum^  and  said 
that  the  cardinal's  argument  to  the  effect  that  the  public  school 
system  is  drawing  the  child  from  parental  control  and  trans- 
ferring authority  to  the  State,  was  a  special  plea  aiming  to 
weaken  man's  allegiance  to  the  State  by  a  false  assumption  of 
reverence  for  the  family  in  order  the  more  easily  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Church  to  step  in  and  assume  control  of  those  priv- 
ileges whose  possession  by  the  State  it  now  laments.  '  Cardinal 
Manning  says  nature  knows  nothing  of  school  directors.  No ; 
and  nothing  of  popes  and  bishops.  With  me  I  ask  you  to  ad- 
mire his  honesty  and  condemn  his  clap-trap.  He  talks  about 
State  interference  with  family  ties.  That  is  the  capital  sin  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  pervaded  its  whole  oper- 
ations in  the  establishing  of  parochial  schools.  Its  action  is 
characterized  by  a  spirit  of  compulsion  and  coercoin  as  regards 
the  family.  The  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  regards 
American  education  is  determined  at  Rome.     Pius  IX.,  in  1875, 
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pronounced  our  system  of  education  a  most  pernicious  one,  and 
instructed  his  prelates  to  withhold  sacrament  irom  parents  that 
would  not  take  their  children  away  from  the  public  schools  and 
place  them  in  parochial  schools,  where  the  latter  existed.  Leo 
XIII.  confirmed  this  in  1882.  The  Catholic  who  disobeys  has 
to  get  out;  and  this  is  hard  for  him  to  do,  believing  that  out- 
side he  cannot  be  saved,  flow  is  it  that  the  zeal  of  the  Roman 
Church  for  education  is  greatest  where  education  is  the  highest? 
America  is  their  chief  care.  Why  do  they  not  educate  Catholic 
South  America?  "When  we  consider  the  question  of  parochial 
schools,  we  must  say  whether  we  most  admire  the  Italy  of  1850 
or  1889.  They  are  an  exhibition  of  the  hoary  old  claim  of  the 
priests  to  temporal  power  and  empire.  This  is  contrary  to  our 
idea  of  government,  and  will  not  be  permitted  here  an  hour. 
It  is  hateful  to  the  masses  of  the  Catholic  people  even.  The 
public  school  is  the  great  moralizer  of  the  country  and  the  con- 
server  of  its  democracy.  The  rights  of  all  under  the  public 
school  law  must  be  respected.  A  man  may  educate  his  children 
anywhere  he  pleases,  so  he  educates  them  well.' 

^' After  some  other  remarks,  Mr.  Mead  closed,  amid  much  ap- 
plause. 

"Bishop  Eeane  made  a  reply  of  some  duration,  declaring 
'as  an  honest  man  and  an  American  citizen'  that  the  pope  or 
priesthood  of  the  Catholic  Church  entertained  no  such  ideas  of 
temporal  power  as  Mr.  Mead  had  falsely  attributed. 

"  The  Association  adjourned  to  8  o'clock, 

^^JEJvening  Session. — The  National  Educational  Association 
was  called  to  order  at  the  Theater  Vendome  at  8  o'clock,  for  an 
evening  session,  by  the  President. 

"  Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  of  Nashville,  led  in  prayer. 

"Invitations  for  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  Knox- 
ville,  Chattanooga,  and  Memphis  were  read. 
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"It  was  announced  by  Secretary  Canfield  that  a  son  had  been 
added  yesterday  to  the  family  of  General  Jackson,  at  the  Her- 
mitage, and  that  he  had  been  named  Albert  Marble  Prescott 
Jackson,  in  honor  of  the  worthy  President  of  the  Association. 
The  announcement  was  received  with  much  applause. 

"  On  motion  of  W.  8.  Jones,  of  Memphis,  it  was  moved  and 
carried  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  visit,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association,  Mrs.  Polk  at  her  home  in  Nashville. 

"  Mr.  A.  8.  Draper,  of  Albany,  State  Superintendent  of  New 
York,  read  a  paper  on  *  The  Legal  Status  of  the  Public  Schools.* 
After  dealing  at  length  with  the  law  relating  to  their  establish- 
ment and  operation,  he  said,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks: 
*The  public  school  system  promotes  morality.  If  sects  will 
arise  and  establish  schools  of  their  own,  let  them  be  supported 
by  the  founders.  It  has  not  been  deemed  prudent  in  this  coun- 
try to  leave  the  support  and  controf  of  schools  under  any  power 
short  of  the  Government  itself.  It  is  not  public  policy  to  pro- 
mote class  or  sect  distinctions,  but  to  build  up  a  good,  solid, 
homogeneous  people.  A  failure  to  maintain  the  public  schools 
by  the  Government  for  all  the  people  promotes  class  interests, 
makes  vicious  teaching  possible,  endangers  school  facilities  and 
methods.  The  public  school  is  the  logical  and  necessary  se- 
quence of  our  American  plan,  an  essential  complement  of  other 
American  institutions,  a  requisite  pillar  in  the  full  governmental 
temple.  This  has  been  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  the  people, 
as  declared  by  words  and  manifested  by  spirit  and  purpose.' 

"  Dr.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  who  was,  thirty  years  ago, 
the  first  President  of  the  Association,  was  called  to  the  chair 
and  presided. 

"  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry,  of  Boston,  discussed  at  length  a 
national  university.  He  reviewed  the  progress  of  education  and 
the  growth  of  institutions  of  learning  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Government.  While  this  country  is  ahead  of  all  others  in 
the  difiusion  of  the  elements  of  education,  Europe  far  surpasses 
it  in  the  matter  of  higher  education.     The  country  needs  a  na- 
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tional  university  far  beyond  Johns  Hopkins  to  open  up  inves- 
tigation to  an  extent  never  before  possible  in  this  country.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  this.  It  should  , 
have  an  endowment  of  $200,000,000,  which  would,  at  three  per 
cent.,  give  an  annual  income  of  $6,000,000.  The  Government 
has  already  extended  its  aid  to  universities  and  colleges.  An 
assessment  of  one-third  of  a  cent  on  the  property  of  the  country 
would  endow  the  institution.  It  is  not  necessary  to  levy  this, 
but  the  Government  could  turn  over  the  requisite  amount  of 
bonds.  Its  scope  should  be  above  any  institution  now  exist- 
ing, to  provide  for  investigation  and  instruction  in  all  fields  of 
knowledge.  Its  course  of  study  should  include  natural  science, 
mathematics,  language,  history,  metaphysical,  social  science,  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  science  of  warfare,  weather  bureau,  cen- 
sus bureau,  etc.  The  plan  of  organization  should  be  free  from 
political  or  personal  influence;  with  a  board  of  trustees  re- 
movable only  on  impeachment  by  the  Supreme  Court,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  Supreme 
Court,  to  serve  ten  years  and  themselves  to  fill  all  vacancies ; 
also  the  Presidents  of  the  ten  leading  colleges  as  Presidents  ex 
officio.  Have  students  appointed  by  each  Congressman  from 
competitive  examination ;  have  the  leading  colleges  appoint  one 
each,  these  to  receive  a  free  course ;  and  admit  pay  students  on 
strict  examination.  The  speaker  elaborated  a  system  of  fellow- 
ships for  the  university,  and  altogether  built  up  a  plan  for  a  very 
fine  school  of  learning. 

"  John  H.  Burrus,  of  Rodney,  Miss.,  read  a  paper  on  *  Educa- 
tional Progress  of  the  Colored  People  in  the  South.*  He  re- 
viewed the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  negroes,  showing 
great  advancement,  and  predicted  much  future  growth. 

"  NEW  COUNCILMEN. 

"  Secretary  Canfield  last  night  made  the  following  announce- 
ments : 

*'^Ntw  Members  of  the  National  Council — W.  R.  Garrett,  Ten- 
nessee; Thompson,  i^Tew  Jersey ;  Stevenson,  Kansas];  Miss  Mar- 
tin, California;  John  Eaton,  Ohio. 
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"  COMMITTEES. 

^^On  Honorary  Members — John  Hancock,  Ohio,  Chairman; 
Miss  Higbee,  Tennessee;  George  Howland,  Illinois;  L.  S. 
Thompson,  New  Jersey;  Joseph  Baldwin,  Texas. 

"On  Resolutions — E.  E.  White,  Ohio,  Chairman;  John  M. 
Bloss,  Kansas;  J.  B.  Merwin,  Missouri;  J.  A.  B.  Lovett,  Ala- 
bama; Alexander  Hogg,  Texas;  Mrs.  P.  W.  Parker,  Illinois; 
C.  J.  Prescott,  New  Jersey. 

^^Nominations — Aaron  Gove,  Colorado,  Chairmfin ;  Solomon 
Palmer,  Alabama;  T.  A.  Futrall,  Arkansas;  Nora  A.  Smith, 
California ;  Z.  Richards,  District  of  Columbia ;  John  P.  Patter- 
son, Florida;  W.F.  Blaton,  Georgia;  N.  C.Dougherty, Illinois; 
W.  A.  Bell,  Indiana;  Henry  Sabin,  Iowa;  H.  G.  Larimer,  Kan- 
sas ;  W.  P.  Maple,  Kentucky ;  George  Ramsey,  Louisiana ;  H. 
A.  Wise,  Maryland ;  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Massachusetts ;  I.  N.  Wil- 
lington,  Michigan;  Irwin  Shepard,  Minnesota;  J.  T.  Perrin, 
Mississippi ;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Missouri ;  E.  A.  Steer,  Montana ; 
E.  H.  Cook,  New  Jersey ;  T.  Marcellus  Marshall,  New  Mexico; 
J.  H.  Hoose,  New  York;  P.  P.  Claxton,  North  Carolina;  C.  C. 
Davidson,  Ohio ;  E.  B.  McElroy,  Oregon ;  H.  S.  Jones,  Penn- 
sylvania; H.  S.  Tarbell,  Rhode  Island;  D.  B.  Johnson,  South 
Carolina;  Wharton  8.  Jones,  Tennessee;  Joseph  Baldwin, 
Texas. 

"  THURSDAY,  JULY  18. 

^^Moming  Session — The  exercises  were  opened  at  9  o'clock 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  R.  Lin  Cave,  of  Nashville. 

"A  paper  prepared  by  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  on  the  ques- 
tion, *  lias  the  Denominational  School  a  Proper  Place  in  Amer- 
ica?'  was,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  read  by  Dr.  Sheldon. 

"  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  Chairman  of  a  committee  to  whom 
was  referred,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Association,  the  matter 
of  the  need  of  legislation  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education,  submitted  a  report  declaring  that 
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the  time  has  come  wheu  the  bureau  of  education  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  position  as  an  independent  department,  and 
its  management  be  again  intrusted  to  the  commissioner  in 
charge,  whose  salary  should  be  increased  to  not  less  than  $5,000. 
The  report  was  adopted.  The  committee  was  continued  to 
memorialize  Congress  to  the  above  effect. 

"  President  J.  L.  Pickard  submitted  a  report  of  the  Council 
of  Education,  whose  recent  meeting  he  said  had,  in  point  of  at- 
tendance, been,  with  one  exception,  the  largest  ever  held,  thirty- 
four  members  of  the  sixty  being  present.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

"The  Board  of  Trustees  submitted  a  report  recommending 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  securities  of 
those  with  whom  the  permanent  fund  of  the  Association  was 
invested.    The  report  was  incorporated  into  the  by-laws. 

"*The  History  of  Education'  was  taken  up,  and  *It8  Culture 
Value'  was  discussed  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Miphigan.  He  defined  culture  value  as  the  total  value  of  this 
^ucational  history,  aside  from  its  direct  value  in  practice. 
School  laws  and  constitutional  provisions  affecting  educational 
matters  are  reflections  of  character  and  institutions,  and  educa- 
tion is  deserving  of  study  as  part  of  the  institutions  of  a  great 
country.  Great  lessons  ard  gained  from  a  study  of  the  results 
upon  education  of  peculiar  thoughts  and  ideas  of  government, 
of  unusual  systems  of  instruction,  of  churches  and  religious  in- 
fluences, of  secularizing  tendencies  and  similar  conditions. 
The  school  is  the  product  of  civilization,  but  it  has  reacted 
upon  civilization,  changing  forms,  modifying  spirit,  transform- 
ing ideals,  altering  its  character.  This  reflex  action  is  gaining 
in  effect;  more  is  the  school-master  getting  abroad.  Schools  are 
important  elements  in  civilization  and  progress.  Intelligent 
men  are  almost  universally  unfamiliar  with  educational  history, 
even  of  modern  times.  The  histories  treat  of  war  and  politics 
to  the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  educational  matters.  ISo 
history  of  England  gives  a  record  of  the  school  progress  of  that 
nation.  The  correct  idea  is  to  assign  education  to  its  position 
in  the  family  of  physiological  studies. 
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"  Dr.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Nashville,  read  a  paper  on  the  *  Value 
of  Educational  History  on  Educational  Legislation  and  Admin- 
istration.' 

"  A  telegram  of  greeting  was  received  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Teachers'  Association,  then  in  session. 

"  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Polk. 

"Papers  were  read  by  S.  G.  Williams,  Ithaca,  New  York,  on 
*  The  Value  to  Teachers  of  Educational  History ; '  W.  H,  Ven- 
able,  Cincinnati,  on  *The  Educational  History  of  the  Ohio 
Valley;'  and  Supt.  George  Howland,  of  Chicago,  on  "The 
Recitation.' 

"  The  Association  then  adjourned  until  8  o'clock. 

^^  Night  Session. — The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8 
o'clock.  Announcements  were  made  by  the  Secretary,  after 
which  Hon.  Mr.  Kirtland,  of  Toronto,  appointed  by  the  Caiia- 
dian  Minister  of  Education  to  visit  the  Associatioh,  made  a 
short  talk,  in  which  he,  on  behalf  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  the  teachers  of  Canada,  extended  a  cordial  invitation  for 
the  Association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Toronto,  or  as  soon 
as  convenient. 

"  Chairman  Gove,  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  reported  as 
follows: 

"*The  Committee  on  Nominations  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  names  for  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President — J.  H.  Canfield,  Kansas.  Secretary — W.  R. 
Garrett,  Tennessee.  Treasurer — E.  C.  Hewett,  Illinois.  Vice- 
presidents — A.  P.  Marble,  Massachusetts;  T.  A.  Futrall,  Arkan- 
sas; W.  F.  Slaton,  Georgia;  George  Cook,  New  Jersey;  D.  B. 
Johnson,  South  Carolina;  E.  A.  Stear,  Montana;  Alonzo  Hill, 
Alabama;  C.  A.  Shaeffer,  Iowa;  C.  C.  Davidson,  Ohio;  W.  8. 
Jones,  Tennessee;  Alex.  Hogg,  Texas;  E.  B.  McElroy,  Oregon. 
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Directors — H.  8.  Tarbell,  Rhode  Island;  J.  H.  Hoose,  New  York ; 
Nora  A.  Smith,  California;  E.  S.  Joynes,  South  Carolinai;  W. 
H.  Bartholomew,  Kentucky^  A.  G.  Lane,  Illinois ;  J.  M.  Bloss, 
Elansaa;  J.  R.  Roasell,  Montana;  Leroy'D.  Broun,  Nevada;  J. 
O.  Churchill,  New  York;  C.  J.  Prescott,  New  Jersey;  Joseph 
Baldwin,  Texas;  Zalmon  Richards,  Washington  City;  C.  W. 
Super,  Ohio;  R,  C.  Norton,  Missouri;  P.P.  Clax  ton.  North 
Carolina;  J.  C.  Davidson,  Arkansas;  Frank  Goodman,  Ten- 
nessee; 8.  T.  Dutton,  Connecticut;  T.  C.  Gray,  Minnesota;  J. 
S.  Shattuck,  California;  E.  O.  Lyte,  Pennsylvania;  R.  W.  Calt- 
onan,  Mexico;  W.  A.  Bell,  Indiana;  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Massa- 
chusetts; H.  M.  James,  Nebraska;  J.  W.  Johnson,  Mississippi; 
J.  K.  Powers,  Alabama;  Henry  A.  Wise,  Maryland;  D.  W. 
Jarvis,  Oregon;  G.  J.  Ramsey,  Louisiana;  W.  M.  Beardshear, 
Iowa;  C.  C.  Rounds,  New  Hampshire;  W.  F.  Fox,  Virginia; 
A.  Saulsbury,  Wisconsin;  W.  R.  Thigpen,  Georgia;  J.  M. 
Wellington,  Michigan;  F.  L.  Kern,  Florida;  F.  B.  Gault, 
Washington    Wm.  Parks,  Indian  Territory.' 

"  The  Secretary  was  unanimously  instructed  to  cast  the  vote 
of  the  Association  for  the  persons  nominated,  which  he  did. 
They  were  declared  elected. 

"  A  telegram  of  greeting  for  the  Association,  and  especially 
the  600  members  who  visited  Stockton,  Cal.,  last  year,  was 
received  from  that  city. 

"  A  paper  on  *  Literature  for  Children  to  the  Front,'  by  Mary 
E.  Burt,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  one  by  Miss  Minnie  C.  Clark,  of 
Kansas  City,  on  *  Literature  for  High  Schools,'  were  read,  when 
the  Association  adjourned. 

"FRIDAY,   JULY   20. 

*^  Morning  Session. — The  Bishop  of  Washington,  Rt.  Rev. 
John  J.  Keane,  opened  with  prayer. 

"The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Honorary  Members  was 
read,  and  the  following  were  accordingly  elected  to  honorary 
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^^embership :   Gov.  Robt.  L.  Taylor,  Mayor  C.  P.  McCarver, 
-pr-  William  Morrow,  Hon.  John  M.  Lea,  President  of  the 
rj^ennessee  Historical  Society;  G.  M.  Fogg,  President  of  Board 
^f  Education ;  A.  S.  Colyar,  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Polk. 

■ 

**The  subject  for  discussion  was  *  Pedagogical  Inquiry,'  and 
t\xe  first  paper  read  was  the  report  of  a  Committee  on  Inquiry^ 
g^ppointed  last  year.    The  report  was  prepared  by  Miss  Lillian 
J,  Martin,  Chairman,  and  read  by  the  Secretary.    It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"  *  Observation  and  Experiment  Essential  in  Pedagogical  In- 
quiry' was  treated  in  a  paper  prepared  and  read  by  Prof.  E.  H. 
Russell,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  It  was  largely  a  history 
of  experiments  made  under  the  direction  of  the  author. 

"  Miss  Sarah  E.  Wiltse,  of  Corunna,  Michigan,  read  a  paper 
on  ^  Sound  Blindness.' 

"  *  Honorary  Degrees  as  Conferred  by  American  Colleges,'  by 
Charles  Forster  Smith,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  and  *  The  Problem  of 
the  Hour  for  Public  Schools,'  by  Alex.  Hogg,  Forth  Worth, 
Texas,  were  able  papers. 

"  Adjouned  until  8  o'clock. 

^^ Evening  Session. — The  papers  read  at  this  last  session  were: 

*  Education  and  the  Republic,'  A.  S.  Colyar,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 

*  History  a  Patriotic  Force  in  Schools,'  H.  B.  Carrington,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.;  ^Educational  Progress  in  the  South  Since  1865,' 
W.  A.  Candler,  Oxford,  Qa.  Dr.  G.  W.  F.  Price,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  the  speakers,  delivered  a  most  eloquent  im- 
promptu speech  on  *  Patriotism.' 

"Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, submitted  their  report.  These  resolutions  call  for  a  public 
school  in  reach  of  every  American  youth,  indorse  national 
aid  for  education,  emphasize  moral  training  in  the  schools,  and 
recommend  that  one  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  proceedings 
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be  published  for  distribution  to  important  libraries,  leading 
papers  and  magazines  that  give  attention  to  education,  and  to 
societies  devoted  to  educational  reform.     They  conclude  with — 

^^^Resolvedy  That  the  executive  officers  of  the  Association 
richly  deserve  its  hearty  thanks  for  the  able  and  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  they  discharged  their  duties.  They  have  spared 
neither  time  nor  labor  to  make  this  meeting  of  the  Association 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  its  history,  and  our  President  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  presiding  at  a  meeting  in  which  no  sec- 
tional lines  have  appeared,  and  which  has  so  happily  illustrated 
the  fact  we  are  one  people. 

" '  Resolved^  That  this  Association  hereby  expresses  its  high 
appreciation  of  the  generous  and  hospitable  reception  extended 
to  it  in  this  beautiful  city  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  the 
admirable  arrangements  made  for  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  its  several  departments,  and  for  the  entertainment  and 
comfort  of  its  members — arrangements  never  excelled  in  the 
history  of  the  Association,  with  possibly  one  exception,  the 
California  meeting.' 

"  The  members  of  the  various  committees  are  mentioned  by 
name,  with  especial  mention  of  br,  Wm.  Morrow,  *  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  unique  and  generous  barbecue,  so  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  all.' 

"  The  report  of  the  committee  concludes  with  thanks  to  the 
railroads,  hotels,  citizens,  etc.,  and  *to  all  other  persons  who  in 
any  way  have  contributed  any  effort  or  money  to  make  this 
meeting  one  of  the  largest,  most  interesting,  and  most  success-' 
ful  in  the  history  of  the  Association.' 

"  The  presidency  of  the  Association  was  then  turned  over  to 
President-elect  Canfield,  in  the  following  happy  speech  by 
President  Marble : 

"  *  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion— The  session  of  1889  noNv  draws  to  a  close;  and  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  pass  to  my  successor  the  gavel — the  symbol  of  au- 
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thority.  In  the  preparation  for  this  large  gathering,  there  is 
involved  a  great  amount  of  work.  The  selection  of  subjects 
and  speakers,  the  securing  of  railroad  facilities,  and  the  general 
business  of  the  Association  has  required  a  correspondence  with 
men  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  through  the  whole  of  a  year, 
and  letters  by  the  thousands  by  the  ofSicers.  The  working  up  ot 
excursions  in  the  various  States  has  been  done  by  the  State 
managers.  The  local  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Local 
Executive  Committee,  of  Nashville.  The  volume  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  of  about  800  pages,  well  ex- 
ecuted, was  prepared  by  the  Secretary  with  unusual  promptness. 

"*  The  attendance,  tkough  not  so  large  as  we  had  hoped,  has 
included  a  very  large  proportion  of  men  and  women  most 
prominent  in  educational  work.  The  programme  has  been  full, 
and  the  papers  and  discussions  all  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
topics  all  of  great  national  interest. 

"  *  It  has  been  especially  pleasing  that,  with  a  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  here  and  there,  with  positive  opinions  and  strong 
ments,  the  whole  proceedings  have  been  characterized  by 
state  courtesy  and  good  temper.  It  is  a  glory  of  this  platform  of 
this  national  body  in  this  enterprising  city,  that  anybody  who 
has  occupied  it  could  freely  express  his  opinions  upon  any  topic — 
the  manual  training  fetich,  the  parochial  school  question,  the 
colored  citizen,  psychology,  politics;  and  he  could  express  his 
presumption  about  any  opinions  or  any  persons,  from  the  Pope 
to  the  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  with- 
out protest.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be  among  a  body  of  intelli- 
gent educators  who  contend  with  ideas  and  not  with  bayonets, 
with  argument  but  not  with  passion.  The  lesson  of  this 
notable  meeting  is  of  love  and  good  fellowship.  There  abideth 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  but  the  greatest  is  charity.  The 
science  of  teaching  is  good;  pedagogy  is  useful;  and  even 
psychology  has  its  uses  if  properly  diluted  and  assimilated ;  but 
the  spirit  of  love  toward  each  other,  even  when  we  differ  most, 
the  love  for  the  children  and  interest  in  their  welfare,  that 
spirit  which  breathed  out  with  such  a  charm  in  that  paper  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools,  and  which  was  a 
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benediction — that  spirit  is  worth  more  than  every  thing  else. 
It  cannot  be  simulated  nor  imitated;  it  must  be  possessed.  I 
do  not  accept  all  the  deductions  from  the  St.  Louis  manual 
training  school,  but  I  do  admire  the  enthusiasm  of  its  promoter, 
even  when  he  makes  a  mistake.  I  may  not  agree  with  the 
positions  of  the  rector  of  the  Catholic  university,  but  I  admire 
his  spirit  and  I  love  the  man.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there 
may  be  opinions,  customs,  in  one  part  of  our  country  with  which 
people  in  another  part  do  not  sympathize;  but  the  alembic  that 
will  transmute  educational  differences,  social  variances,  and 
political  hostility  into  one  harmonious  whole,  is  that  spirit  of 
love.  I  believe  that  this  spirit  has  prevailed  here  and  grown. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise;  the  people  of  Nashville  have  given 
us  a  welcome  more  hearty  than  we  ever  had  before,  except  per- 
haps at  California ;  they  have  made  provision  for  us  double  our 
capacity  to  accept.  The  only  regret  is  for  those  who  have  been 
kept  at  home  by  the  bugbear  of  heat — a  mere  chimera !  The 
arrangements  of  the  Local  Committee  defy  criticism ;  the  re- 
sponse of  citizens,  of  pulpit  and  press,  and  of  the  weather 
bureau  have  been  all  that  we  could  desire.  The  meeting  has 
been  a  grand  success.  Nothing  but  pleasant  memories  will  be 
carried  away,  and  we  hope  no  memory  of  us  will  be  unpleasant. 

"'And  now,  Mr.  President-elect,  it  is  the  pleasantest  duty  of 
my  brief  official  year  to  pass  this  gavel  into  your  hands.  Only 
two  or  three  of  the  more  recent  ex-Presidents  know  with  what 
loyal  effort,  with  what  untiring  energy,  and  with  what  a  genial 
heartiness,  you  have  seconded  their  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Association.  Only  they  and  your  intimate  friends  have  felt  the 
warm  pulses  of  your  great  heart.  There  is  no  man  in  this 
broad  Union  more  capable  of  this  high  office  than  you;  and 
there  is  not  one  to  whom  I  could  half  so  gladly  transfer  my 
brief  responsibilities.  I  have  but  a  single  injunction  to  give : 
Officially  remember  Albert  P.  Marble  Jackson ! ' 

"  President  Caniield  accepted  the  gavel  in  a  neat  speech,  and 
at  its  conclusion  called  for  the  doxology. 

"Dr.  Price  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  N.  E,  A.  for  1889  stood  adjourned.'' 
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Private  Schools,  Colleges,  and  UKiyEBSiTiBS. 

An  effort  was  made,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  obtain 
statistics  that  will  give  some  knowledge  of  the  vast  work  done 
by  the  schools  for  higher  education  in  the  State.  The  statistical 
tables  on  this  subject  are  by  no  means  complete.  Many  schools 
are*  not  reported,  and  many  of  those  given  are  not  as  full  as  de- 
sired. This  is  a  beginning,  however,  and,  with  past  experience, 
A  full  report  can  be  given  next  year. 

See  the  table  on  another  page. 

In  Conclusion, 

Permit  me  to  again  thank  you  for  the  valuable  aid  you  have 
given  me  in  the  management  of  the  department.  I  have  done 
the  very  best  possible  with  the  limited  means  at  my  command. 
I  trust  the  work  will  meet  your  approval  and  that  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Tours  truly, 

Frank  M.  Smith, 

SuperintendenL 
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GomrTY  BirpsBixTnsivTs  of  pttbuc  nrsTBircTiov,  isss-isso. 


COUHTT. 


SuPXBIirTEirDKVT. 


PosT-omoB. 


Anderson 

Bedford 

Benton 

Bledsoe ~ 

Blonnt 

Bradley , 

Campbell 

Gannon 

Carroll 

Garter 

Cheatham 

Chester 

Claiborne 

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland 

Davidson 

Decatnr 

DeKalb 

Dickson  

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles— 

Grainger 

Greene 

Grandy 

Hamblen 

Hamilton. 

Hancock 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hickman 

Houston 

Humphreys 

Jackson 

James 

Jefferson 

Johnpon  

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale .^-.^ 


E.  L.  Foster 

John  H.  Allen 

J.  H.  Harper 

T.  F.  Hale — 

J.  W.  Duggan 

M.  R.  M.  Burke 

J.  H.  WrijAt 

James  H.  Knox 

G.  W.  Fry 

R.  M.  Cass 

J.  H.  Judd 

J.  8.  White 

G.  G.  Cloud — 

Lewis  S.  Brown 

J.  C.  Smallwood 

W.  P.  Cherry — 

J.  R.  McDonald 

James  W.  Dorton 

W.  Mack.  Fuqua 

H.  W.  Long 

M.  T.  Martin 

B.  C.  Jackson 

D.  EjMcCorkle 

S.  B.  Adams 

J.  R.  Story — 

John  Hanner , 

A.  Killoujch 

Merritt  Eslick,  Jr 

Wm.  T.  Shepard 

E.  M.Wright 

John  Scruggs 

W.  M.  Carey 

H.  D.  Huffaker 

D.  A.  Greene 

J.  D.  Casselberry 

Miss  Bessie  Moore 

Loyd  Livesay 

W.  R.  Leigh 

Y.  A.  Jackson 

Miss  Florence  Ray 

Isaac  A.  Hunter 

J.  H.  Brickbouse — 

Geo.  T.  Gregory 

Hiram  Pbarin 

Mrs.  Rosa  Stone 

G.  W.  Holtainger 

R.  P.  Donnelly 

J.  C.  Ford 

L.  Donaldson  — 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Watkins 


Clinton. 

Shelbyville. 

Camden. 

Pikeville. 

Uceba. 

Charleston. 

Jacksboro. 

BradvTille. 

Leach. 

Watauga. 

Kingston  Springs. 

Henderson. 

Tazewell. 

Celina. 

Cosby. 

Manchester. 

Gadsden. 

Cross  vi  lie. 

Nashville. 

Bible  Hill. 

Smithville. 

Charlotte. 

Ih-ersburg. 

Mjkcon. 

Travisville. 

Winchester. 

Trenton. 

Pulaski. 

Rut  ledge. 

Greene  vi  lie. 

Tracy  City. 

Whiiesburg. 

Chattanooga. 

Treadway. 

Bolivar. 

SaUillo. 

Rogersville. 

Brownsville. 

Juno. 

Paris. 

Centerville. 

Erin. 

Plant 

Gainesboro. 

Ooltewah. 

Dandridge. 

Mountain  City. 

Knoxville. 

Tiptonville. 

Ripley. 
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CoCKTT  SuPERiNTBHDEirTS  OP  PuBLic  Ikstruction — OonHnued. 


CotrHTY. 


SUPKRIKTENDBVT. 


P08T-OFFIOB. 


Lawrence 

Lewis : 

Lincoln 

LoadoQ 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Maury 

McMinn ' — 

McNairy 1 

Meif(8 

Monroe . 

Montgomery 1 

Moore 

Morf(an 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett — 

Polk 

Pntnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson 

Rutherford 

Scott 

Sequatchie — 

Sevier 

Shelby - 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Warren — — — 

Washington 

Wayne 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson 

Wilson 


W.  K.  Lackey 

J.  R.  Brown 

L.  K.  Taylor 

John  W.  Hyden 

Avery  Harlin 

Thos.  H.  Drake  - — 

Daniel  Vincent 

A.  M.  Meadows 

James  Miller 

J.  R.  Lawrence 

J.  H.  Davis 

Joseph  Scott 

J.  H.  Lowry 

J.  U.  IVler 

J.  E.  M^  Enochs 

A.  D.  Williams 

J.  M.  Benton 

L  B.  Lee 

W.  R.  Thompson  — 

D.  O.  Williams 

A.  H.  Matlock- 

W.  H.  Carr 

Ensley  Fisher 

J.  A.  Gilreath 

J.  E«  Rnffin ~- 

J.  D.  Nelson 

James  Newport 

John  E.  Deakins 

W.  S.  Ojrle 

Miss  N.  O'Donnell.. 

J.  G.  Brown 

James  W.  Rice 

W.  M.  Poe 

W.  A.  Hay  neb 

S.  A.  Montfcomery.. 

I.  B.  Carley 

W.  W.  Bailer 

J.  M.  D.  Nelson 

Ed.  Stocktey 

W.  N.  Mitchell 

P.  T.  Watts 

J.  N.  8ims->— -— ~>— 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Evans... 

W.  N   Billingsly 

R.  S.  Ballow 

J.  B.  Warren...—. 


St.  Joseph. 

Hohenwald. 

Fayette  ville. 

Loudon. 

Lafayette. 

Jackson. 

South  Pittsburg. 

Louisburg. 

Columbia. 

Garlock. 

Chewalla. 

Meigs. 

Breakbill. 

Palmyra. 

Lynchburg. 

Island  Ford. 

Rives. 

Oak  Hill. 

Linden. 

Chanute. 

Benton. 

Jeremiah. 

Dayton. 

Wheat. 

Springfield. 

MarfiieBboro. 

Hunts  ville. 

Dunlap. 

Sevierville. 

Memphis. 

Carthage. 

Dover. 

White's  Store. 

Gallatin. 

Covington. 

Hartsville. 

Flag  Pond. 

Loy's  Cross  Roads. 

Spencer. 

Daylight 

Garber's  Mills. 

Light. 

Dresden. 

Sparta. 

Leiper*8  Fork. 

Lebanon. 


APPENDIX. 


Tablb  I. 

Statement  of  the  Scholastic  Population  oj  Tennessee  Between  the 
Ages  of  Six  and  l^wenty-one  Years  on  the  80th  Day  of  June^ 
1890,  as  Enumerated  by  the  District  Clerks  and  Treasurers 
and  Reported  by  the  Superintendents  of  the  Various  Counties  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


COUNTIBa. 


WHITE. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


COLORED. 


Male. 


Female 


TouL 


Anderson 

Bedford 

Benton «. 

Bledsoe 

Blonnt  — 

Bradley 

Campbell 

Cannon  

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham 

Chester 

Claiborne 

Clay  

Cocke  

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland 

Davidson 

Decatar  

DeKalb — — 

Dickson    

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles 

Grainger 

Greene 

Grandy    

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman 


2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
I 
11 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
4 
2 
6 
1 
2 
6 
2 
2 


,521 
.601 
,966 
,140 
,144 
,467 
,669 
,301 
,261 
.6'*9 
,246 
,356 
,035 
,300 
,746 
,496 
,019 
,108 
,761 
,634 
.035 
.411 
,946 
,599 
.160 
,919 
,297 
.244 
,127 
,184 
,245 
,023 
,478 
,181 
.440 


2 
3 
1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 

11 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 


,408 
.472 
,835 

947 
,046 
.220 
,487 
,297 
,187 
,259 
,206 
,373 
,262 
,322 
,148 
,392 
,083 

989 
,758 
,583 
.969 
,160 
,761 
,502 

935 
.608 
.909 
.941 
,586 
,887 
.210 
.873 
.062 
.027 
,208 


4 
7 
3 
2 
6 
4 
5 
4 
6 
4 
2 
2 
6 
2 
5 
4 
4 
2 

23 
3 
6 
4 
5 
3 
2 
5 

10 
8 
4 

10 
2 
3 

10 
4 
4 


929 
073 
801 
087 
190 
677 
156 
598 
448 
848 
452 
729 
297 
622 
894 
888 
102 
097 
519 
217 
004 
571 
707 
101 
005 
527 
206 
185 
713 
071 
455 
896 
540 
208 
648 


201 

1.545 

130 

118 

367 

404 

56 

160 

1,091 

153 

352 

365 

92 

94 

227 

383 

783 

15 

6,834 

408 

290 

256 

1,090 

4,004 

13 

631 

2,077 

2,702 

184 

384 

39 

325 

2,212 

81 

1,869 


180 

1,476 

136 

89 

343 

443 

73 

155 

1,043 

147 

277 

366 

62 

86 

276 

391 

778 

7 

7,226 

297 

250 

311 

1,072 

3,690 

8 

676 

2,005 

2,523 

286 

329 

46 

353 

2,289 

74 

1.763 


381 

3,021 

266 

207 

710 

847 

129 

315 

2,134 

300 

629 

731 

154 

180 

503 

774 

1,561 

22 

14, 060 

705 

540 

567 

2.162 

7,694 

21 

1,307 

4,082 

6,225 

.   470 

713 

85 

678 

4,501 

155 

3.622 


5 

10 

4 

2 

6 

5 

6 

4 

8 

6 

3 

3 

6 

2 

6 

5 

6 

2 

37 

3 

6 

5 

•7 

10 

2 

6 

14 

13 

5 

10 

2 

4 

16 

4 

8 


,310 
,094 
,067 
,294 
,900 
,524 
,285 
,913 
,582 
,148 
,081 
,460 
,451 
,802 
,397 
,662 
.663 
,119 
.679 
,922 
,544 
,138 
,869 
,795 
,116 
,834 
,288 
,410 
,183 
,784 
,540 
.574 
,041 
,363 
,270 
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Table  I. — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


WHITE. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


COLORED.  * 


Kale. 


Female 


Total. 


Hardin 2, 

Hawkins 3 , 

HaywQod 1, 

Henderson 2, 

Henry 2, 

Hickman 2, 

HouKton  — 

Humphreys 1, 

Jackson 2, 

James 

Jefferson 2. 

Johnson 1, 

Knox 8. 

Lake 

Lauderdale 1 

Lawrence 2. 

Lewis 

Lincoln 4, 

London 1, 

Macon 1, 

Madison 2, 

Marion 2, 

Marshall 2, 

Manry    4, 

McMinn 3, 

McNairy 2. 

Meigs 1 

Monroe    2, 

Montgomery 2, 

Moore 1 

Morfcan 1 

Obion  —  _ 4. 

Overton 2, 

Perry 1, 

Pickett 

Polk 1 

Putnam 2, 

Rhea 2, 

Roane 2, 

Robertson 2, 

Rutherford 4, 

Scott 1 

Sequatchie 

Sevier 3, 

Shelby 8, 

Smith 3, 

Stewart 1, 

Sullivan 3, 

Sumner — -.« 3, 

Tipton 2. 

Trousdale  «-^-.  ■  ■  ■ . 
Unicoi  ...«^  ^.-^ 


.906 

3,646 

6 

,662 

664 

466 

1,030 

,999 

3,601 

7 

,600 

493 

444 

937 

,617 

1,592 

3 

,209 

2.9W 

2,833 

6.814 

,328 

2,299 

4 

,627 

449 

460 

899 

,861 

2.735 

5 

,596 

1,252 

1.304 

2,566 

448 

2,290 

4 

,738 

663 

623 

1.186 

970 

788 

1 

,768 

189 

186 

376 

,924 

1.881 

3 

,805 

324 

304 

628 

,579 

2,379 

4 

,958 

111 

95 

206 

887 

771 

1, 

668 

127 

114 

241 

,860 

2,930 

5 

,790 

526 

608 

1,034 

,505 

1,608 

3, 

,113 

113 

147 

260 

,697 

8,540 

17, 

,137 

1,764 

1,949 

3.713 

746 

692 

1, 

438 

154 

138 

292 

,961 

1,918 

3, 

879 

1.736 

1,616 

3.252 

.157 

2.003 

4, 

160 

165 

141) 

295 

376 

337 

712 

44 

44 

88 

,142 

3,976 

8, 

118 

1,287 

1,224 

2,511 

,572 

1,466 

3, 

028 

321 

329 

650 

,892 

1,771 

3, 

663 

170 

163 

333 

,866 

2,774 

6, 

640 

3,054 

3,142 

6,196 

,307 

2,099 

4, 

406 

347 

310 

667 

,862 

2,637 

6, 

499 

891 

1,101 

1,992 

,335 

4,118 

8, 

463 

3.433 

3,362 

6.796 

,098 

3,004 

6, 

102 

474 

445 

919 

,760 

2,524 

5, 

274 

509 

439 

948 

,296 

1,246 

2, 

642 

156 

123 

279 

,803 

2, 502 

5, 

305 

260 

261 

601 

,719 

2,673 

6, 

292 

2.712 

2.680 

6.392 

,024 

960 

1, 

984 

144 

115 

269 

,380 

1,388 

2, 

768 

22 

27 

49 

.735 

4,400 

9, 

135 

837 

861 

1,688 

,336 

2.280 

4, 

616 

56 

44 

100 

,370 

1,261 

2, 

631 

75 

101 

176 

829 

808 

1, 

637 

M^^^W*^ 

m^^^    ^MM^M 

,388 

1,436 

2, 

824 

48 

63 

101 

,681 

2,391 

4, 

972 

133 

103 

241 

.306 

2.417 

4, 

723 

320 

334 

664 

,211 

2,121 

4, 

332 

208 

198 

406 

,797 

2.462 

6, 

249 

961 

918 

1.879 

.214 

4,101 

8, 

316 

3,366 

3,232 

6.587 

,863 

1(762 

3, 

625 

89 

63 

142 

606 

630 

1, 

136 

11 

8 

19 

,724 

3.522 

7, 

246 

136 

148 

284 

.996 

8.471 

17, 

467 

12.370 

12,623 

24, 993 

.077 

2.80^ 

5, 

880 

625 

620 

1.246 

,986 

2.093 

4, 

078 

898 

440 

838 

,829 

3,328 

7, 

167 

237 

183 

420 

.376 

3.220 

6, 

,696 

1.168 

1,279 

2,437 

.691 

2.167 

4, 

748 

2,380 

2,313 

4,693 

764 

708 

), 

472 

382 

401 

783 

816 

7691 

1, 

624 

19 

18 

37 

pi  Sm 


7,682 
8,637 
9,023 
5.626 
8,162 
6,924 
2.133 
4,438 
6,164 
1,899 
6,824 
3,373 

20,850 

1,730 

7,131 

4,465 

800 

10,629 
3,678 
3.996 

11,836 
6,063 
7,491 

16,248 
7,021 
6,222 
2.821 
6,806 

10,684 
2,243 
2,817 

10,823 
4,715 
2,807 
1,637 
2,92d 
6,213 
6.377 
4,738 
7.128 

14,902 
3,767 
1.164 
7,630 

42,460 
7,126 
4,916 
7.677 
9.033 
9,441 
2,265 
1.661 
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Table  I. — Continued. 


0OUNTIB8. 


WHirs. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


COLOBED. 


Male. 


Female 


Total. 


Union 

•Van  Baren 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne  -•- 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson 

Wilson 

Total 


2.428 
554 
2,827 
3.238 
2.114 
5,656 
2.396 
3,425 
3,895 


2,236 
577 
2,040 
3,099 
2,067 
5,287 
2,278 
2,987 
3,210 


257,379 


244,751 


4,664 
1,131 
4,867 
6,337 
4,181 
10,943 
4.674 
6.412 
7.105 


502,130 


20 

40 

476 

312 

179 

942 

239 

2,299 

1,569 


85,119 


16 

26 

400 

267 

177 

905 

212 

2,206 

1,701 


84.328 


36 

66 

876 

679 

356 

1,847 

451 

4,505 

3,270 


169,447 


4.700 

1,197 

5,743 

6,916 

4,^37 

12.790 

5,125 

10.917 

10,375 


671,577 


*  No  report  rseehred ;  acholaatio  popaUtlon  taken  from  laat  Beport 
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Table  II. 

Semi-Annual  Apportionment  of  Interest  on  the  Permanent  State 
School  Fund  for  October^  1888,  and  Aprils  1889,  Among  the 
Several  Counties  According  to  Scholastic  Population. 


OOUNTIBS. 


October  1, 1888. 


Benton ; 

Bledsoe 

Blonnt — — . 

Bradley 

Campbell 

Cannon  

Carroll 

Cheatham 

Chester 

Claiborne — 

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee  

Crockett 

Cumberland 

Davidson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dickson — 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress — 

Franklin 

Gibson , 

Giles 

Grainger ^- 

Greene  

Grandv  

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Hawkins *> 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman ....^ ... — « 

Hnmphreys 

Jackson 

James — 

Jefferson 


688  11 

1,117  69 
461  06 
243  39 
776  47 
617  66 
682  86 
660  19 
931  12 
663  17 
346  72 
368  99 
706  27 
316  27 
702  69 
626  69 
607  07 
230  U 

3,766  26 
399  07 
720  32 
666  18 
766  62 

1,109  32 
237  16 
736  62 

1,601  91 

1,680  67 
672  26 

1 , 170  82 
260  92 
488  10 

1.434  17 
477  29 
999  08 
778  12 
961  87 

1,001  64 
609  08 
902  66 
630  73 
209  37 
607  76 
686  63 
208  92 
738  86 
380  43 


April  1, 1880. 


613  38 
1,167  69 
444  73 
262  68 
804  10 
622  96 
638  90 

679  42 
973  33 

680  00 
366  80 
402  80 
730  17 
320  21 
696  33 
642  26 
666  09 
234  16 

4,243  10 
411  93 
771  76 
616  74 
»62  20 

1,216  46 
262  00 
771  76 

1.600  69 

1,630  16 
679  08 

1,226  96 
280  15 
628  37 

1,686  a3 
496  83 
961  15 
796  10 
986  92 

1,036  81 
638  34 
901  71 
673  80 
229  07 
613  23 
694  56 
227  00 
781  70 
389  63 
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Table  II. — (hntinued. 


COUNTIES. 


October  1, 188S. 


April  1, 1889. 


Eoox 

Lake  

Laudprdale  — 
Lawrence  — -- 

Lewis -- 

Lincola  

London  

Macon 

Madison 

Marion  

Marshall 

Maury 

McMinn   

McNairy 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery  - 

Moore 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton   

Perrr 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane  

Robertson 

Rutherford  -.- 

Scott 

Sequatchie  — 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith  

Stewart 

Sullivan  

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Bnren  — 

Warren 

Washington  .. 

Wayne 

Weakley  *— . 

White 

Williamson     . 
Wilsou 


Totol 


2,055  16 

161  82 

689  09 

469  02 

91  41 

1,128  64 
394  37 
439  47 

1,225  95 
532  53 
828  00 

1.567  29 
727  02 
645  68 
297  41 
665  32 

1.152  07 
254  99 
284  12 

1,177  73 
500  05 
335  22 
194  97 
315  59 
551  95 
534  19 
703  59 
759  06 

1,639  27 
381  77 
106  14 
814  51 

4,061  44 
739  86 

544  13 
838  51 
986  81 
629  67 
239  38 
172  99 
539  56 
132  47 
587  43 
774  79 
504  29 

1.153  08 

545  02 
1,141  92 
1,324  82 


$71,420  77 


$  2,257  16 

191  52 

776  38 

502  50 

96  93 

1,181  14 
408  92 
46.1  64 

1,290  30 
593  29 
S60  70 

1,672  08 
785  62 
730  40 
324  71 
667  91 

1,201  93 
265  69 
307  39 

1,232  08 
522  71 
335  70 
197  25 
332  57 
588  10 
565  10 
704  64 
792  66 

1,707  20 
413  90 
119  no 
849  27 

4,339  31 
771  99 
555  63 
869  02 

1,041  72 
968  82 
247  90 
187  17 
546  62 
138  27 
63<i  26 
794  05 
530  68 

1.225  85 
584  16 

1,159  87 

1.225  27 


$75,375  00 
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Table  III. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Teachers  Employed^  and  the  Number  of 
Schools  in  each  County^  Number  of  School  Districts  in  each 
County  J  and  Number  of  Graded,  Consolidated,  and  City  Schools. 


COl^NTIES. 


KCVBBB  OF  TkACHRBS 

Bmplotxo. 


6 
S 


1 

o 


-3 
Cm 

1 


1 


No.  OF  Schools  akd  Dnrucrt. 


i 
2 
^ 


1 


5 
e 


I 


8^ 


1 


il 


I 
1 

I* 


Aaderson  40     10 

Bedford 53  62     21 

Benton 46  7       1 

Bledaoe 21  16       4 

Blonnt 69  21        6 

Bradley 36  5       7 

Campbell 62  7       3 

Cannon 60  20       6 

Carroll 78  32     28 

Carter 30  12       6 

Cheatham 

Chester 44  17     15 

Claiborne 

Clay 30  12       1 

Cocke— —  27  6       2 

Coffee 

Crockett 41  14     19 

Cumberland 18  12       1 

Davidson 66  158     51 

Decatur 47  4       8 

DeKalb 66  14       7 

Dickaon 36  37       8 

Dyer- 37  29      15 

Fayette 17  61     67 

Fentress 25  12     37 

Franklin 39  27     11 

Gibson 76  59     27 

Giles 

Grainger 52  6       3 

Greene 70  50       9 

Grundy 17       4 

Hamblen 18  21       3 

Hamilton 46  60     23 

Hancock 40  5       3 


7 
15 

"i 

4 
3 

~4 

16 

8 


2 

"s 

46 
1 
3 
5 
5 

16 

"7 
15 

i 

7 

2 

6 

25 


67 
151 
53 
42 
90 
60 
72 
90 
153 
60 

""79 

"43 
36 

'82 
31 

311 
60 
89 
86 
86 

141 

74: 

84! 

177J 

"ei 

136 
23 

48 
153 

481 


50 
68 
50 
34 
75 
40 
65 
80 
109 
40 

*48 
44 
42 
32 

I7 
29 
89 
51 
69 
73 
48 
66 
36 
66 
95 

'66 
118 
21 
34 
61 
45 


7 
32 

1 

5 
10 
10 

3 
10 
40 

8 

13 
4 
1 
4 

26 

1 
64 

9 
10 
13 
12 
74 

17 

38 

"o 

16 
2 
9 

21 
3 


57 
100 
51 
39 
85 
50 
68 
90 
149 
48 

"ii 

48 
43 
36 

"72 
30 

143 
60 
79 
86 
60 

140 
36 
73 

133 

ll 
134 
23 
43 
72 
48 


15 
26 
14 
24 
18 
18 
15 
16 
3G 
16 
16 
34 
50 
12 
17 

15 
49 
29 
52 
24 
14 
48 
16 
14 
19 
26 

14 
27 
30 
33 
22 
17 


1 
3 
2 
3 

"4 
3 
7 
7 
2 

61 


143 
1 
4 


1 
11 

"2 
9 

4 

72 

4 


1 
10 
1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
8 

"2 

4 
2 


1 
1 


2 
14 
1 
4 
9 

'2 

4 
1 
3 


2 
1 
2 

"i 

I 
3 

13 

"i 

5 
1 


1 
1 

"2 

7 

4 


Tabls  III. — Continued. 


Hardeman   — 

Hardin 

HawkiDB 

Haywood 

Henderson   

Hickman 

Housron — 

Eamphre;* 

JsckaDn  

Jefferaon    

JohnsoD 

Lake  nri-nnirzii 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

LdDcoln 

London  

Macon 

Madison 

Mariof 

Marshall 

McMinn'III-IIlI"I. 
McNairy 

Hotiroe ^ 

Montgomer; 

MorKSD 

Overlon 

Perry  .— 

Pickelt 

Polk 

Pntnam 

Rhea 

Robertson 

Rutherford  

Scolt 

Seqaatchie 
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Tablb  III. — Continued, 


COUNTIES. 


HcMBKB  or  Tba< 
Emtxotkd, 


No.  or  ScBooiiS  ajto  Dmumcii 


"3 


S 
5 


a 

•a 
g 

5 


O     !       C 


« 

o 

*• 

a 

a 

2*^ 

o? 

-pe 

i 

• 

if 

i> 

H 

z 

8 


1 

I  i 


e 


•S8 


•8 

1| 

•J? 


Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Somner 

Tipton 

Tronsdale  -- 

Unicoi 

Union   

Van  Baren-. 

Warren  

Washington 

Wayne 

Weakley  -- 

White 

Williamson  ■ 
Wilson 


Totals 


37 

58 
40 
70 
42 
15 
9 
11 
50 


60 
47 


70 
55 
42 
61 


3827 


79l 
15' 

9, 
12 
59: 
24. 
10 

1 


I 
52 

ii: 

9. 

Ii 

13 

5l 


54 
4 

4 

2 

14 

18 

5 


1 


13; 

22' 


7 

9: 


I..-.! 


9 
2 


401 
15, 

46; 
50 


2079 


25 

7 

30 

22 


1046 


7 

3 

17 

15 


646 


222.1  91 
8^1  63 
62  >  49 
90,     76 

124     lUl 


70 
29 
12 
53 


48 
17 
12 
54 


89 
80 


73 
64 


142 

80 

l3o, 

148 


7598, 


I 

85    176'  19 

15.     78;  24 

13     62.  55 

8     U\  20 

23    124-  33 


40     88 
•  9;     26 


25 

16 

— .  121  n 

11    651     17 


16!     89 
\\'     75 


98 

60 

81 

101 


5377 


32 
10 


130 
70 
40!  121 
29    130 


1496 


16 
19 


98 
14 
28 
29 


6873  2438 


37 
2 
I 
4 

6 
6 
1 

10 


4 
32 


699 


7 
1 

2 

9 
8 
1 


2 
3 


10 
22 
11 


306 


2 
2 
3 


2 
3 


1 
121 


Table  IV. 

Showing  Number  of  Inslitiiks  Held,  etc..  Number  of  First  Grade 
Certificates  Issued,  Number  of  Applicants  Examined,  and  Num- 
ber of  Teachers  Licensed. 
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Table  IV. — Continued. 
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Tablb  VI. 


Showing  the  Amount  of  School  Money  Received  During  the  Year 
1888-89,  and  the  Balance  on  Hand  July  1, 1888. 


COUNTIES. 


RECEIPTS. 


Amount  on 

Hand  Julj  1, 

1888. 


From  State. 


From  Countj. 


From  all  Other 
Sources. 


Total  Amount 
BecelTed. 


Anderson... 

Bedford 

Benton 

Bledsoe 

Bloant 

Bradley 

Campbell  —  ■ 

Cannon^ 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham  -. 

Chester 

Claiborne  — 

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland - 
Davidson  — 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Qibson 

Giles 

Qrainger 

Qreene 

Qrundv 

Hamblen  — 
Hamilton . .. 
Hancock  — . 
Hardeman  .. 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood  — 
Henderson  .. 

Henry 

Hickman  — 

Houston 

Humphreys  > 

Jackson  

•lames 

Jefferson 

Johnson  — -. 
Knox  — — .- 


$12,040  26 

649'25 
9,809  91 
2.146  85 

iio  00 
8,500  00 
1.101  07 


4,478  25 


$1,138  77 

2,276  28 

896  79 

420  85 

1,580  57 

1.240  52 

1.100  00 

1.535  00 

931  12 

1,108  79 

345  72 

694  50 


%    5.64^  81 
25,121  51 


2.993  82 

11,708  14 

8.726  18 

4  461  00 

4.523  40 

14,345  41 

5,426  07 

6,332  42 

4,929  24 


$  929  22 


3,689  87 
468  bX 


680  07 
3,400  00 
450  50 
622  02 
460  00 
75  48 


7,711  80 

39,437  06 

4,685  66 

4.432  43 

23,098  62 

12,792  62 

8,961  00 

6,958  90 

24.398  66 

8,096  93 

6,753  62 

10,101  99 


1,500  00 
7,144  03 


22.003  44 
2.660  06 
2.016  13 


7.854  19 
7,631  28 


6,037  45 
6,636  89 


642 
1,174 

445 
7.266 

811 
1.492 
1.171 
1,480 
2,U6 

499 
1,423 
9,376 


26 
43 
16 
87 
00 
08 
!)2 
97 
10 
00 
12 
16 


8,830  00 

10,408  44 

4,689  77 

171.488  80 

7,631  33 

8,657  39 

6.525  59 

14,588  09 

16,470  61 

1.539  UO 

14.583  19 

24,645  72 


709  43 

6,18C  95 

3,670  44 

1.916  33 

22.394  39 


6,110  53 

867  10 

180  44 

4.970  00 

8,668  78 

15.371  41 

8,068  82 


1,161  33 
2.265  06 

260  92 
1.016  48 
3,120  00 

926  19 

999  08 
1,522  34 

951  87 
2.037  35 
1,247  42 
1,7^6  08 
1304  53 


152  74 

656  89 

875  49 

49,971  70 

40  55 


242  49 
3,591  09 

'  16000 
1,634  26 
3,967  88 


5,656  01 
16.091  42 

4,015  88 

4,755  54 
47,957  25 

2,452  66 
14.275  94 

8,666  00 
10  105  83 

5,942  18 

713  97 

16.685  25 

10,568  63 


311  72 
2,793  97 


200  00 
3.684  06 
258  46 
743  05 
974  56 
604  25 
1.783  15 


7.168  34 
633  08 


1.396  40 
1.180  09 


7,454  83 
6.549  77 


26  35 
427  11 


696  17 


11,126  00 
19.282  79 

6,010  42 

250,730  81 

11,142  94 

12,165  «0 

7,940  00 
27.014  34 
25,247  89 

2,198  00 
23.678  02 
44,616  65 


7,728  49 
27.337  40 

7,847  24 

7,888  35 
77,156  70 

3.637  21 
22,128  60 
12,029  00 
11,842  39 
14,732  68 
10.630  17 
33,829  09 
20.359  09 


16.009  67 
9.058  11 


699  96 
30,395  85 


1,600  00 

770  45 

4,248  32 


12.504  83 

4.290  43 

83.422  41 


1.188  06 
146  00 


16,192  89 

6.906  84 

11806C  58 
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Table  VI. — Continued. 


GOUNriES. 


REC£IPT& 


Amoant  on 
Hand  July  1, 
*     1888. 


From  State. 


From  Coanty. 


From  all  Other 
Sources. 


Total  Amount 
Received. 


Lake 

L&uderdale  . 
Lawrence  — 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

London 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Manry 

McMinn 

McNairy 

Meit£a    

Mo«»roe  -..  -- 
Mont«{omerj. 

Moore 

Mor^can 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane  

Robertson  .. 
Rutherford-. 
Scott— -— - 
Sequatchie -- 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale — 

Unicoi 

Union  — . — 
Van  Buren.- 

Warren 

Washington  - 

Wayne 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson  - 
Wilson 

ToUl 


$  1,847  53 

9,950  56 

1.977  43 

1.035  68 

13,670  87 

7,380  94 

1,882  41 

11,346  91 

10,000  00 


10,311  00 


2,865 
335 

3.486 

20.806 

174 


i5 
12 
68 
15 

28 


10,060  00 

6,199  25 

3,107  49 

982  02 

382  33 

265  42 

3,659  33 

1,362  21 

12,702  75 


$   312  64 

1,333  10 

907  36 

176  83 

2,309  78 

762  94 

924  32 

3,625  40 

1,125  82 

828  00 

3,239  47 

1,571  24 

1,376  08 

1.588  48 

1,333  23 

2.330  4(X 

493  34 

591  51 

2.278  44 

1.027  76 

335  22 

621  14 

724  60 

1,140  00 

894  77 


1  551  72 
1,639  27 


%  2,985  12 
6,029  36 
5,944  38 

1.603  37 
15.410  08 

5.686  69 

5.340  00 

20.684  37 

13,393  94 

12.122  58 

18.21G  83 

8.819  84 

10.366  34 

3,171  07 

6,335  77 

24,HS  83 

2.604  02 
6,420  61 

33,638  88 

5,171  49 

3.032  90 

1,050  10 

2.405  50 

7.392  00 

4.765  97 

12,728  82 

11,878  2,') 

30  232  78 


733  03 
645  69 
101  86 
444  95 
42.^  47 
375  00 
1,937  98 

T32862 
1,911  88 


350  00 

64  94 

1.976  06 

2.529  16 

82  93 

913  00 


37  73 

517  5o 

262  09 

300  00 

4,782  96 


1,516  80 
11.950  76 


$  5,145  29 

18.046  05 

9,474  86 

2,917  64 

31,835  68 

14.254  04 

8,521  73 

37.594  66 

24.519  76 

14.279  20 

3:1.679  18 

10.391  08 

14.957  57 

5 159  61 

13.13)  74 

50,014  60 

3,354  57 

7,925  12 

45.977  32 

12  39H  50 

6.513  34 

3  170  81 

3.864  52 

9,097  42 

14.103  03 

14.091  03 

27  649  52 

43,822  81 


154  7> 

14.322  20 

10.539  43 

5,725  76 

270  51 

19,544  30 

3,243  02 

587  88 

592  71 

1,947  28 


225 
1,575 
8,338 
1.511 
1.099 
1,707 
2.008 
1,797 
487 
332 
1,086 


14 
74 
45 
83 
76 
53 
65 
96 
08 
55 
18 


1,824  10 

7,758  41 

116,602  26 

14.787  75 

7,746  90 

10.739  5t» 

18,365  91 

8.282  08 

4,237  24 

1.600  00 

4,115  80 


33  39 


401  93 
520  48 


195  55 

130  00 

1,318  20 


7,000  00 
8,982  26 
4,518  86 


3.445  00 

1,556  12 

975  60 


5,050  00 

10,641  79 

6,867  58 


693  00 
2,080  03 
1.341  83 


22  29 
6,416  26 
9,603  70 


1,129  18 
2,211  20 
2,600  00 


7,691  27 
24,230  64 
16,096  00 


518  75 

1,894  25 

700  00 


2,082  63 

9,48S  87 

139.262  91 

27,240  94 

15,092  90 

12,717  64 

39,918  86 

13,323  06 

6,507  75 

2,655  26 

8,467  46 


16,188  00 
23,260  20 
13,703  87 


$449,212  50 


$136,970  78 


11,193,682  68 


$128,706  54 


9,261  49 
34.762  35 
28,998  70 

$1,907,572  50 
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Table  VIII. 

Showing  the  Number  and  Character  of  School  Mouses,  School 
Houses  Erected  During  the  Year,  Estimated  Value  of  School 
Houses,  Including  Sites,  Grounds,  Desks,  Seats,  etc..  School 
Apparatus,  viz.,  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  etc. 
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Table  VIIL — Continued. 
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Table  IX. — Showing  the  Number  of  Private  Schools^  Number  of 
Teachers  in  same^  Number  of  PupUs  Enrolled^  Average  Daily 
Attendance^  and  Average  Cost  of  Tuition  per  Pupil  per  Month. 
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Table  IX. — Continued. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS. 


City  Schools. 


CHATTANOOGA  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville  J  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statistical 
report  of  the  Chattanooga  Public  Schools  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  30, 1889 : 

Statistics  for  School  Year  Ending  June  80,  1889. 

Population  of  city  (census  1888) 40,972 

Number  of  white  children  6  to  21 : 3,860 

Number  of  colored  children  6  to  21 2,747 

Total  enumeration 6,607 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (white) 2,587 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (colored) 1,855 

Total  enrollment 4,442 

Total  number  days  present 481,779J 

Total  number  days  absent 33,374| 

Total  number  days  belonging..... 515,154 

Average  pumber  belonging 2,910.47 

Average  daily  attendance 2,721.91 

Number  of  days  taught 177 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging 93.52 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 67.23 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging ^     10.38 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled (      6.77 

Number  of  school  houses  owned  by  city •. 6 

♦Number  of  rooms  in  buildings 80 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (male) 10 

Number  of  teachers  "employed  (female) 54 

'^Does  not  include  some  small  rooms  and  some  unfinished  rooms. 
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Total  number  employed T 64 

Average  salary  per  month , %    50.49 

Average  salary  per  year (  454.45 

*  Financial. 
Receipts : 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1888 $12,370  09 

From  the  State  and  county $28,990  00 

From  the  city 4,500  00 

From  tuition 825  74 

Borrowed  from  bank 97  62—  29,418  86 

941,788  45 

Expenditures : 

Rent $  180  60 

Repairs. 570  82 

Fuel 836  95 

Furniture <^ 83  50 

Printing 89  90 

Salaries 31,546  65 

Incidentals 778  88—  84,082  80 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1889 %  7,701  15 

Table — Showing  Enrollment  and  Percentage  of  Attendance  in  each 
School  During  the  Scholastic  Year  Ending  May  24, 1889. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Pint  District 

fiecood  District 

Third  District 

Gilmer  Street  School 

Montgomerj  Ave.  School.. 

Howud  SchooL. 

High  School 


Total  EnrollmenL. 


95.21 
96.72 
92.71 
93.97 
96.65 
97.86 
96.80 


94.09 
95.81 
91.86 
90.14 
96.13 
96.66 
97.67 


93.57 
96. 3C 
90.89 
89.00 
93.14 
96.86 
96.96 


94.76 
96.66 
91.44 
89.26 
93.58 
96.69 
94.47 


94.25 
94.21 
89.67 
90.66 
92.09 
94.91 
95.69 


94.34 
94.28 
90.67 
93.16 
93.47 
96.62 
96.18 


94.43 
93.67 
92.22 
93.41 
95.04 
94.21 
96.90 


94.16 
98.06 
91.58 
92.68 
94.96 
94.00 
97.41 


95.18 
94.16 
98.00 
96.28 
95.65 
95.66 
97.90 


689.14 
321.95 
417.81 
589.40 
563.76 
104.37 
24.04 


li 


994* 

784 

783 

1,084 
744 

'  126 
27 


4,442 


*This  iacludee  onlj  the  School  Boftrd  account.    The  olty  expended  seTeral  thousand  doiian  in 
additioD. 
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Scholastic  Population  July  1,  1889. 


1 

WARDS. 

WHITE. 

COLORED. 

Mmles. 

Femal«i. 

Toua. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

First 

473 
259 
278 
854 
597 

462 
202 
804 
865 
690 

935 
461 
582 
719 
1,187 

281 
174 
261 
296 
853 

278 
179 
222 
858 
860 

559 

Second.... 

858 

Third 

488 

Foarth 

654 

Fifth 

713 

Total 

1,961 

1,928 

8,884 

1,865 

1,897 

2,762 

Total  whltee. 8,884 

Total  colored ., 2,762 

Grand  total 6,646 

This  report  followB  the  old  division  of  five  wards,  instead  of 
the  new  division  of  eight  wards. 

Graduating  Exercises 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF   1889,  CHATTANOOGA    HIGH  SCHOOL,  AT   THE   OPERA  HOUSE, 

FRIDAY,  MAY  24,  1889. 


Class  Motto:    "ViTiE  Via  Vibtus." 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

PRATBR. 

Latin  Salutatory Oscar  T.  Peeples. 

Music,  Piano  Solo — "Lockvogel'*  Galop  de  Concert  (Katterer)  .  Wilkie  M.  Eyan8« 

Essay — "Lost" Helen  L.  Qambee. 

Recitation — '*  Legend  of  the  Organ  Builder" Minnie  L.  Brown. 

Oration — "Ambition" Warren  L.  Bachtel. 

Essay — "  Moral  and  Mental  Progress  of  the  Age  " Mamie  R.  Cleage. 

Chronicles— "  Class  of '89  " Nellie  Weer. 

Music,  Vocal  Duet— "  Beautiful  Moonlight"  (Glover) 

Minnie  H.  Colburn  and  Marietta  Appling. 

Essay— "Persistency" Frank  W.  Stone. 

Oration — "  Resources  of  Tennessee  " Fred  J.  Frater. 

Essay— "Society  and  its  Effects" Bertha  M.  Eunz. 

Farewell  Address Harry  L.  Cook. 

Recitation — "  By  Special  Request " Ken nie  M.  Thatcher. 

Music.  Vocal  Solo—"  Magnetic  Waltz  "  (Arditi) •  Fanny  Biese. 

Oration — "Science  and  Art" Franklynn  W.  Cate. 

Essay — "Never Satisfied"      Jennie  M.  Sharp. 

Class  Prophecies Orin  P.  Searle. 

Valedictory  Addresses Margaret  W.  Bachman. 

Awarding  Diplomas H.  S.  Chamberlain,  President  Board  of  Education. 


^f 
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Graduating  Exercises 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1689,  HOWARD  SCHOOL,  AT  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 

FRIDAY,  MAT  24,  1889. 


Class  Motto:    "Ohne  Eampf  kein  Sibo,  ohne  Sieo  kbinb  Kroke." 


.     ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

prater. 

opening  Chorns "  All  ye  Nations,  Praise  the  Lord." 

Salutatory  Oration — "  Life's  Duties  " Samuel  L.  Heggie. 

Essay— "The  Errand  of  Music" Georgia  A.  8e  well 

Chorus      The  Marseillaise  Hymn. 

Historian Addie  E.  Durroh. 

Oration — "Resolute Determination" Leander  W.  Henderson. 

Instrumenul  Duet— "Wild  Fire"  (Blake) 

Misses  G  A.  Sewell  and  M.  A.  Simington. 

Class  Prophecy Isaiah  M.  Blake. 

Oration — '*  The  Annexation  of  Canada  " Clinton  J.  Calloway. 

Vocal  Duet — "Sweet is  the  Dream"  (Campana) 

Misses  M.  A.  Sewell  and  M.  P.  Calloway. 

Valedictory  Oration — "  True  Success  "  .   .   .   .  \ Charles  H.  Henderson. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  .   .   .  H.  S  Chamberlain  President  Board  of  Education. 

Class  Song "  Peace  on  the  Other  Side." 

Anvil  Chorus  (II  Trovatore) SchooL 

Oar  schools,  id  the  main,  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  The 
enrollment  was  larger  than  any  previous  year  since  the  opening 
of  the  schools.  The  increase  in  the  Chattanooga  High  School 
was  29.8  per  cent,  over  the  enrollment  of  1888.  Such  an  in- 
crease is  very  gratifying,  and  aagurs  well  for  the  snccess  and 
prosperity  of  our  schools;  for  the  reflex  influence  of  a  well* 
conducted  high  school  department  upon  the  lower  schools  can- 
not be  readily  estimated.  Nineteen  graduated  from  this  depart- 
ment and  seven  from  the  colored  high  school,  Gilmer  street 
building,  designated  as  the  Howard  School. 

The  large  and  convenient  new  building  located  on  Mont- 
gomery Avenue  was  occupied  daring  the  greater  part  of  the 
scholastic  year,  and  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
colored  schools.  Its  appointments  for  heating,  ventilation,  etc., 
are  far  superior  to  any  other  school  building. 
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A  new  building  is  projected  for  the  second  district,  and  will 
be  completed,  I  hope,  for  use  during  the  next  school  year. 

Hespectfully  submitted, 

H.  D.  Wyatt, 
Superintendent  City  Schools. 


CLARKSVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  for  School  Year  Ending  June  80, 1889. 

Population  of  city 8,000 

Number  of  white  children  6  to  21 1,124 

Number  of  colored  children  6  to  21 1,474 

Total  enumeration 2,598 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (white) 688 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (colored) 749 

Total  enrollment. 1,887 

Total  number  days  present 194,058 

Total  number  days  absent 16,814 

Total  number  days  belonging 210,872 

Average  number  belonging.; 1,052 

Average  daily  attendance 970 

Number  of  days  taught 200 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging 92 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 53 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging $  8.96 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled $  6.88 

Number  of  school  houses  owned  by  city 2 

Number  of  rooms  in  buildings 10 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (male) 4 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (female)... 19 

Total  number  employed 22 

Average  salary  per  month 48 

Average  salary  per  year 480 
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Financial. 
Receipts : 

Balance  on  hand  Jaly  1, 1888 (  2,196  65 

From  the  State  and  connty 7,215  60 

From  the  city 4,184  99 

From  tuition 441  25— $14,038  49 

Expenditures : 

Rent $       52  50 

Repairs 550  61 

Fuel ,  845  87 

Furniture 355  18 

Printing 68  50 

Janitor 272  40 

Salaries 9,467  25 

Incidentals 542  87—  11,650  18 


Balance  on  hand  June  80, 1889...  %  2,403  26 

These  exhibits  do  not  balance,  because  we  had  small  receipts, 
and  expenditures  not  included  in  your  queries. 


DYERSBURG  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  for  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1889. 

Population  of  city 2,500 

Number  of  white  children  6  to  21 600 

Number  of  colored  children  6  to  21..... 650 

Total  enumeration 1,150 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (white) 437 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (colored) 800 

Total  enrollment 787 

Total  number  days  present... .' 141,000 

Total  number  days  absent 89,000 
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Total  number  days  belonging 230,000 

Average  number  belonging 475 

Average  daily  attendance 425 

Number  of  days  taught 200 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging 90 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 70 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging 1.50 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled $  1.75 

Number  of  school  houses  owned  by  city."^ 4 

Number  of  rooms  in  buildings 17 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (male) 4 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (female) 8 

Total  number  employed 12 

Average  salary  per  month ../ %  60.00 

Average  salary  per  year $  600.00 


KNOXVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  for  School  Year  Ending  June  80,  1889. 

Population  of  city  (estimated) 40,000 

Number  of  white  children  6  to  21 5,877 

Number  of  colored  children  6  to  21 1,998 

Total  enumeration 7,875 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (white) , 2,503 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (colored) 725 

Total  enrollment 8,228 

Total  number  days  present 470,559J 

Total  number  days  absent 18,508} 

Total  number  days  belonging 489,068 

Average  number  belonging 2,615 

Average  daily  attendance 2,516 

Number  of  days  taught 187 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging 96.21 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 48.88 
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Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging %  13.80 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled %  11.15 

Number  of  school  houses  owned  by  city 6 

Number  of  rooms  in  buildings 48 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (male) 21 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (female) 86 

Total  number  employed 57 

Average  salary  per  month $  45.00 

Average  salary  per  yea>...; $  450.00 

Financial. 
Receipts : 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1888 $       48  41 

From  the  State. 8,216  45 

From  the  county 8,216  45 

From  the  city 18,368  29 

From  tuition 2,151  40— f37,001  00 

Expenditures : 

Repairs $     452  16 

Fuel 1,231  19 

Furniture 342  00 

Printing 458  12 

Insurance 1,000  00 

Salaries 33,267  59—  36,751  06 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1889...  $     249  94 


MEMPHIS  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Btatistics  for  School  Year  Ending  June  30, 1889. 

Population  of  city  (1880) 83,593 

Numher  of  white  children  6  to  21 7,199 

Number  of  colored  children  6  to  21 7,818 
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MILAN  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  fob  School  Year  Ending  Jcne  30,  1889. 

Population  of  city * 2,100 

BTumber  of  white  children  6  to  21 525 

Number  of  colored  children  6  to  21 296 

Total  enumeration..... 821 

Number  of  diflferent  pupils  enrolled  (white) 824 

Number  of  diiFerent  pupils  enrolled  (colored) 156 

Total  enrollment 480 

Total  number  days  present 51,200 

Total  number  days  absent 25,600 

Average  number  belonging 360 

Average  daily  attendance 288 

Number  of  days  taught .' 160 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging 90 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 60 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging $    5.65 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled (    8.47 

Number  of  school  houses  owned  by  city 2 

Number  of  rooms  in  buildings 9 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (miale) 8 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (female) 5 

Average  salary  per  mouth (  42.85 

Average  salary  per  year (338.50 

Financial. 
Receipts : 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1888 $   110 

Prom  the  State  and  county 2,100 

Prom  the  city 720 

From  tuition 27 

From  subscriptions  and  corporations 1,000 — $3,957 

Expenditures: 

Repairs $1,020 

Fuel 125 

Furniture 10 
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Brought  forward $1,155  , 

Printing 11 

Insurance 50 

Salaries 2,710 

Incidentals 81—  8,957 

The  school  property  has  been  improved  since  obtaining  a 
lease  of  it  from  trustees  of  the  former  college  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  $1,500.  A  part  of  this  was  raised  by  subscription,  the 
rest  from  State  and  county  fund  and  corporation  appropriation. 
We  have  now  a  good  building  (brick),  in  good  repair,  capable 
of  accommodating  325  pupils.  The  colored  school  building  has 
also  been  repaired,  at  an  expense  of  over  $150. 

Respectfully, 

C.  T.  Kellogg, 

Superintendent. 


NEWBERN  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  for  School  Ykar  Ending  June  30,  1889. 

Population  of  city,  about  2,000 

Number  of  white  children  6  to  21 510 

Number  of  colored  children  6  to  21 227 

Total  enumeration 787 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (white) 510 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (colored) 227 

Total  enrollment 787 

Average  number  belonging 958 

Average  daily  attendance .^ 880 

Number  of  days  taught .' 200 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging. 86.7i 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging  (for  whites) $  8.00 

Number  or  teachers  employed  (male) 2 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (female) 4 

Total  number  employed 6 

Average  salary  per  month (   49i 

9—8.  8.  p.  I. 
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I  have  made  the  best  report  I  could  under  the  circumstances, 
I  expected  to  ^et  more  information,  and  the  parties  promised 
-to  furnish  it,  but  have  failed  to  do  so. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  Tra  Jones, 

Secretary  Board  of  Education. 


TULLAHOMA  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  for  School  Year  Ending  June  30, 1889. 

Population  of  city 3,600 

Number  of  white  children  6  to  21 709 

Number  of  colored  children  6  to  21 216 

Total  enumeration 925 

Number  of  difterent  pupils  enrolled  (white).'. 325 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (colored) 148 

Total  enrollment 473 

Average  daily  attendance  (per  cent.) ". 70 

Number  of  daystaught 180 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 510 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging $  18.00 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled $     6.40 

Number  of  school  houses  owned  by  city 8 

Number  of  rooms  in  buildings 10 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (male) 4 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (female) 7 

Total  number  employed : 11 

Average  salary  per  month $  88.50 

Average  salary  per  year $846.5f 
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Financial. 
'    Receipts : 

From  the  State,  county,  and  city $2,563  50 

From  tuition 9  50— $2,578  00 

Expenditures : 

Fuel ?     76  00 

Furniture 340  00 

Printing 7  00 

Salaries '. 2,160  00—  2,673  00 

Thomas  C.  Walton, 

*  Superintendent. 


UNION  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  extracts  are  made  from  the  excellent  report  of 
Mr.  Price  Thomas,  Superintendent,  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Union  City : 

•  

General  Statistics  foe  Year  Ending  May  81, 1889. 

white  schools. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled: 

18SS-9.  1887-«.  1886-7. 

First  grade 93  128  60 

Second  grade 72  94  62 

Third  grade 87  85  65 

Fourth  grade 89  82  96 

Fifth  grade 83  94  65 

Sixth  grade 91  45  45 

Seventh  grade 79  45  55 

Eighthgrade 36 


... 


Total  enrollment 630  573  448 
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Average  monthly  enrollment 442          380  354 

Average  daily  attendance 386          308  270 

Average  enrollment  per  teacher 79            82  64 

Average  attendance  per  teacher 55            54  50 

Average  attendance,  per  cent 95            92  88 

Knmber  of  white  children  of  school  age 929 

Cost  of  school  for  the  year $4,505.87 

Cost  per  pupil  enrollea,  per  year $  7.15 

Cost  per  papil  enrolled,  per  month $  .79 

Number  of  ooys  enrolled 814 

Number  of  girls  enrolled 316 

Average  age  of  pupils : 

First  grade 6  6 

Second  grade 8  4 

Third  grade 9  10 

Fourth  grade 10  4 

Fifth  grade 11  0 

Sixth  ffrade •....       12  6 

Seveiitn  grade 14  4 

Eighth  grade 15  6 

COLORBD   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 248 

Average  monthly  enrollment 141 

Average  daily  attendance 121 

Average  enrollment,  per  teacher ^ 81 

Average  attendance,  per  teacher 47 

Average  attendance,  per  cent b8 

Number  colored  children  of  school  age 4l3 

Cost  of  school  for  the  year $1,143.24 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled,  per  year 4.66 

Cost  per  punil  enrolled,  per  month .58 

Number  of  ooys  enrolled 121 

Number  of  girls  enrolled 122 

Average  age  of  pupils: 

First  erade 8 

Second  grade 10 

Third  grade 12 

Fourth  grade 12 

Fifth  grade 13J 

Sixth  grade 16 

Seventn  grade 16 


Reports  of  County  Superintendents. 


Anderson  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
NashviUey  Tenn.: 

Deaji  Sie — Inasmuch  as  this  is  my  first  year  as  County  Super- 
intendent my  statistical  report  will  be  neither  full  nor  accurate 
and  my  written  report  must  necessarily  be  very  brief.  In  the 
former  may  be  found  such  statistics  as  were  at  hand  or  could 
be  guessed  at  with  more  than  tolerable  certainty.  The  latter 
need  not  state  more  than  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  my  predecessor  to  make  a  fair  repoit,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  I  should  report  only  his  last  years'  work. 

With  the  certain  hope  that  I  shall  send  you  a  report  next 
year  which  will  be  more  satisfactory,  both  to  you  and  myself,  I 
remain,  very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

E.  L.  Foster, 

Superintendent, 


Bedford  County. 

Son.  Prank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
NashvillCy  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — Inclosed  find  my  fifth  annual  report  of  tjie  schools 
of  Bedford  County. 

While  there  is  nothing  miraculous  in  the  '  rogress  we 
have  made  during  the  past  year,  we  are  evidently  overcoming 
hindering  causes  and  imperfections,  one  by  one,  Avith  a  degree 
of  rapidity  that  is  not  void  of  satisfaction.  Our  growth,  it  is 
true,  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  it  might  have  been,  but  it  has 

(133) 
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been  "  all-over,"  continuous,  and  exceedingly  substantial.  The 
more  extensive  use  of  the  patent  desk,  the  improvement  of 
school  property,  the  building  of  new  and  better  bouses,  the 
healthy  growing  condition  of  the  Directors'  Association,  Normal 
Institutes,  and  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  the  increase  of  the 
school  fund,  longer  terms,  better  salaries,  larger  enrollment,  and 
better  attendance,  offer  themselves  as  positive  proof  of  perma- 
nent growth,  and  show  that  patrons,  teachers,  Directors,  and 
County  Court  are  harmoniously  interested,  and  doing  with  that 
sort  of  consideration,  will,  and  energy  that  must  succeed. 

The  statistical  report  shows  the  average  salary  of  teachers  to 
be  $32.38  per  month.  This  sum  represents  only  what  is  paid 
from  the  public  fund.  This,  in  many  places,  is  increased  by 
private  subscription,  w^hich  makes  the  "  average  salary  "  not  less 
than  $45.  Such  is  especially  the  case  at  Shelbyville,  Bellbuckle, 
"Wart race,  Fairfield,  Union  Ridge,  Haley,  Thompson's  Creek, 
Singleton,  Plat  Creek,  New  Hermon,  Palmetto,  Wheel,  Turren- 
tine,  XJnionville,  Center  Grove,  Butler's  Creek,  and  several 
other  places  in  the  county  where  "  higher  branches  "  are  taught 
throughout  the  year. 

The  number  reported  as  attending  the  County  Institutes  in- 
cludes only  those  who  were  in  regular  attendance,  and  paid 
their  dues.  You  will  observe  that  the  number  attending  and 
the  number  examined  exceed  the  number  employed  in  our 
schools.  With  a  sense  of  gratitude  we  acknowledge  the  pres- 
ence and  valuable  assistance  of  Professors  Clark,  of  "Winchester. 
Haynes,  of  Lcwisburg;  Agey,  ot  Chattanooga;  Ferrell,  of  Nash- 
ville; and  others.  There  was  a  universal  regret  that  our  very 
worthy  and  efficient  State  Superintendent  could  not  accept  an 
invitation  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and  a  touch  of 
his  inexhaustible  enthusiasm. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  teachers  of  this  county  attended  the  State 
Institute  at  Lewisburg,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  attended 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Nashville. 

The  Reading  Circle  is  still  in  a  prosperous  condition.    The 
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meetings  are  held  regularly  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month  ; 
are  well  attended,  interesting,  and  profitable.  As  a  course  of 
study  for  the  present  year  we  have  adopted  Brooks'  Psychology, 
English  Literature,  and  the  South-western  Journal  of  Education. 

The  Directors'  Association  is  growing  stronger  and  more 
active.  Only  three  districts  were  not  represented  in  the  last 
meeting.  The  meetings  were  changed  from  annual  to  semi- 
annual. A  resolution  arranging  for  at  least  one  general  educa- 
tional meetinif  in  each  school  district  during  the  year  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Our  schools  are  being  graded.  The  task  is  neither  easy  nor 
pleasant,  but  will,  in  due  time,  be  completed.  Our  teachers 
universally  concede  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  move- 
ment, and  a  majority  of  them  have  gone  to  work  with  a  deter- 
mination that  cannot  fail ;  but  a  few  acknowledge  a  lack  of 
courage  to  undertake. 

Examinations  have  been  held,  and  twenty-nine  public  school 
diplomas  given  on  average  grades  of  eighty-five  per  cent,  during 
the  year. 

Assisted  by  J.  W.  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  County  Court; 
Will  J.  Muse,  Clerk;  R.  L.  Singleton,  ex-Clerk ;  R.  N.  Hutton, 
Deputy  Trustee ;  and  W.  B.  McGill,  ex-Trustee,  I  have  stu- 
diously and  zealously  looked  after  the  "  deficit"  shown  in  "Ex- 
hibit A"  of  your  annual  report  for  1887-8.  The  investigation 
proved,  to  our  satisfaction,  that  nothing  had  been  lost.  The 
"  deficit"  occurred  in  the  first  report  of  a  newly-elected  Trustee, 
and  was  evidently  caused,  in  part,  by  reporting  "  Balance  "  and 
"Receipts"  only  as  "Receipts,"  and,  in  part,  by  losing  sight 
of  funds  retained,  paid  out,  and  properly  accounted  for  by  the 
retiring  Trustee.  A  similar  deficit  would  have  appeared  in  the 
first  report  of  our  [»resent  Trustee  if  I  had  not  given  the  matter 
attention,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  including  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  retiring  Trustee,  which  funds  wete  promptly  and 
properly  applied,  and  for  which  satisfactory  settlements  were 
made.    The  result,  however,  could  only  have  been  another  re- 
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['•■:      .  'U\.-!v.ui  •  V  ^«:v««u  thou^mii  <^:(Iius.  «i:iio::t  Zoas  to  the 
•  ♦- -^.  Very  r««p«t2tafxllT. 


J-  H. 


■      I      •   «    V 


"     '    t  .   .  ,V.  ;>>*,  r,^  3i«fc  Swgmn^Ufkdefit  of  PMic  Iniirudion^ 

'  *N  K  .   Sijv     I  have  the  honor  of  trmnsmittiDg  to  you  mj  first 

ici.>o:t  .>i  the  IJeotx>tt  CouDtT  schoolft,  and  I  can  say 

>    i.iv  c  .<.ttJiv  witDti«a«d  th«  gradual  improTement  that  haa 

f>v  .1    .;o  M^    on  h«r«  iu  ttJwmtlonal  matters  doring  this  year. 

I  «..     u  .  I  ot"  i>ur  t^^achem  adr»  joang,  and  they  attend  normal 

.  .'v    ^  .i!.a  In^titut^b.  iuor«  itow  than  ever  before.    We  held  an 

I  I.      I    to   l.viv  tU«  tirKt  W9«k  in  Joly,  which  lasted  five  days. 

I  i.iNo  M.-uvvl  all  the  acbools  except  some  few  short  schools, 
^^  i .  .  li  uv.c  .ut  b«:or«  I  oottld  reach  them.  The  people  voted 
^^^    ,      .  tuH..  lav  liyrc  this  year,  and  made  our  schools  short. 

^\  V  l>.vvv  two  oTudoa  schools  in  our  county  now,  one  at  HoUa- 
^^  •» 'I  »'o  ui  C»auleu.  If  onr  County  Court  could  be  induced 
.  I  •  • , , .  N  V  ^  HiUv  u  ut  tux  to  *upjM>rt  our  schools  five  months  in  the 
, . '  ^  ^  wo  .uuul  a^  uuKh  belter.  We  have  some  good  school 
^  V  -^  ^  ...  '.  .t  u  uuyu.  iiN  of  thtfui  are  of  an  inferior  class. 
t  • '  '  J.  H.  Harpbr,  • 

Superintendent. 


Hlkd^ok  County. 
'  "  '    ' ,  *'•„;"'""''''•  '^'*'*'*'  Su]^erintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

^^\ji  Mil     lu  uittkiiig  my  report,  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 

^",,1  >■'"'  ^''"'^  ^^"^  I'cople  of  oar  county  are  becoming  more 

ui«"'    ^t"c«l  i"  *'"•'  "^■""''»-'  "^'t"  W'lucation.     We'  have  a  better  grade 
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of  teachers,  as  I  believe,  than  we  have  heretofore  had.  I  have 
been  trying  a  new  plan  this  year.  Instead  of  visiting  the  schools, 
I  have  held  a  number  of  Teachers'  Institutes  on  Saturdays,  col- 
lecting the  teachers  together  and  discussing  such  subjects  as 
we  thought  would  be  profitable,  which  we  think  was  much 
better  than  visiting  the  schools.  We  have  all  the  while  kept 
ourselves  informed  as  to  what  the  schools  were  doic^g.  The  de- 
lay of  ray  report  was  caused  by  the  delay  of  the  Directors'  re- 
ports. Respectfully, 

T.  F.  Halb, 

Superintendent. 


Blount  County, 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn,: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  my  sta- 
tistical report  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1889. 

I  must  give  my  teachers  and  Directors  credit  for  discharging 
their  duties  in  forwarding  abstracts  and  reports.  After  Sep- 
tember 15  I  did  not  have  to  ride  but  forty-four  miles  to  secure 
the  last  one  of  them ;  hence  my  report  is  very  nearly  correct 
— not  made  by  estimation  or  comparison. 

Our  public  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  are  prospering. 
You  will  see  from  my  report  that  their  length  has  been  increased 
and  the  salary  of  teachers  advanced.  Six  new  school  houses 
have  been  built  during  the  year,  and  other  houses  will  be  erected 
during  the  coming  year.  We  are  anxious  for  your  model  for 
building  school  houses. 

Your  instruction,  giving  to  each  school  in  the  same  district 
the  same  number  of  days,  is  being  obeyed,  and  justice  is  being 
done  the  children. 

Our  Normal  Institute  was  held  during  the  first  week  of  July, 
and  continued  six  days.  It  was  the  most  Buccessful  of  the  three 
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annual  Institutes  held  during  my  supervision.  The  attendance 
WHS  large,  and  the  interest  lively.  The  teaching  was  in  the  line 
of  developing  methods.  Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  were 
devoted  to  written  examinations,  and  Saturday  to  filling  and 
handing  out  certificates.  Yours  truly, 

J.    W.    DUGGAN, 

Superintendent 


Bradley  County. 

Hon,  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
I^ashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — Inclosed  you  will  find  my  fifth  annual  report.  I 
take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  educational  interest  in  our 
county  continues  to  increase.  I  presume  that  no  county  in  the 
State  has  better  school  facilities  than  this,  in  proportion  to  our 
population  and  wealth.  In  addition  to  our  public  schools  we 
have  consolidated  schools,  city  schools,  and  colleges.  Cleveland 
has  two  citv  schools,  one  for  whites  and  one  for  colored.  The 
former  is  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  D.  C.  Arnold,  a  man 
of  experience  and  considerable  ability.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
corps  of  teachers,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  more  than  400. 
The  latter  is  under  the  care  of  Prof.  A.  D.  Cate,  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  200. 

Centenary  College  is  situated  here,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
David  Sullins.  The  buildings  are  commodious,  and  are  valued 
at  S100,000. 

Cleveland  Female  Institute,  owned  and  controlled  by  Col.  J. 
H.  Cragmiles,  is  an  excellent  college,  and  is  doing  a  good  work 
in  female  education.  The  consolidated  schools  are  Chatata  High 
School,  Flint  Spring  Academy,  Red  Hill  Academy,  and  Charles- 
ton High  School.  The  latter  has  been  recently  fitted  up  at  a 
cost  of  $400,  and  180  students  are  now  enrolled. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  a  consolidated  Normal 
at  this  place,  beginning  the  Monday  after   July   4,   1890,    of 
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the  counties  of  Bradley,  McMinn,  Polk;  Meigs,  and  James,  at 
which  time  we  hope  to  have  the  presence  of  our  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

We  held  our  County  Normal  in  July,  at  McDonald's  Station. 
It  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county.  One 
was  held  for  the  colored  teachers,  which  was  well  attended. 
We  have  our  annual  Director^*  Meeting,  which  is  well  attended. 
We  have  our  Institutes  during  the  autumn  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  county.  Our  County  Court,  at  the  June  term,  in- 
creased the  school  tax  .05  on  Jhe  $100,  which  will  give  us  about 
20  cents  more  to  the  scholar  this  year. 
We  are  doing  well,  and  hope  to  do  better. 

Respectfully, 

M.  R.  M,  BuRKB, 

Superintendent. 


Campbell  County. 

JSon.  Frank  31.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructiony 
Nashvilky  Tenn,: 

Dbar  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  you  my  first  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889.  It  is  as  correct  as  I  can 
make  it  with  the  data  before  me.  We  have  68  public  schools 
in  this  county.  I  have  visited  the  majority,  and, will  visit  all 
of  them  before  they  close.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  schools  of 
our  county  are  in  better  condition  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.  Our  schools  are  gradually  growing  better,  but  the  great 
need  of  more  means  and  better  school  houses  greatly  hinder 
our  efforts  in  educational  work.  Our  County  Court  should 
levy  an  additional  tax,  sufficient  to  run  our  schools  at  least  five 
months  in  the  year.  When  this  is  accomplished,  Campbell 
County  will  shine  more  brightly  in  the  firmament  of  thought. 

We  have  three  colored  schools  in  the  county  that  have  very 
excellent  teachers  in  them.  We  have  many  wide-awake  teachers 
in  our  county;  in  fact,  most  of  our  teachers  have  departed  from 
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the   old  "  t wen ty-tive-y ear-ago  system,"   and  teach   the   new 
methods  altogether. 

I  held  five  Institutes  and  written  examinations,  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  in  the  month  of  June. 

With  many  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  schools  of  Tennes- 
see, I  am  yours  truly,  *      James  H.  Weight, 

SuperintendenL 


Cannon  County. 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — In  making  this,  my  third  annual  report,  it  gives 
me  satisfaction  to  say  that  the  schools  of  Cannon  County  are 
at  least  30  per  cent,  better  than  before,  and  the  attendance 
much  better  than  last  year.  We  have  a  moderate  school  tax. 
Nearly  all  of  the  tax-payers  are  in  favor  of  supporting  public 
schools.  I  have  subjected  the  teachers  to  a  rigid  examination, 
and  have  assured  those  who  barely  passed  that  without  im- 
provement they  would  be  denied  a  certificate  next  year. 

In  response  to  a  call  for  an  educational  meeting  last  July, 
the  Directors,  teachers,  and  patrons  met  and  unanimously 
adopted  a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  these  books  were  used  in  most  of  the  schools  in  the  county. 

About  one  hundred  teachers  attended  a  six-days'  Institute  in 
Woodbury  the  first  week  in  July.  The  programme  consisted 
of  class  work  by  the  most  experienced  teachers.  This  Institute 
was  the  first  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  it  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess. My  visits  to  the  schools  this  fall  verify  the  statement  that 
the  best  teachers  attend  and  take  pride  in  Institute  work.  I 
have  held  Teachers'  Institutes  and  basket  picnics  every  two 
weeks,  in  different  portions  of  the  county,  since  the  beginning 
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of  the  present  scholastic  year,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  healthj 
educational  spirit  pervades  the  entire  county. 

In  visiting  the  Sjshools  this  fall  I  held  educational  meetings  at 
most  of  the  school  houses,  and  endeavored  to  awaken  those 
who  send  to  school  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  as  well  as  those 
who  go  to  school,  and  I  feel  that  much  success  has  been  attained 
through  this  method.  Our  schools  are  gradually  growing  better, 
but  the  want  of  financial  aid  and  better  school  houses  greatly 
impedes  our  progress.  I  would  that  our  legislators,  both  State 
and  national,  would  consider  that  the  school  room  is  the  nursery 
of  our  American  republic.  Jambs  H.  Knox, 

SuperintendenL 


Carter  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M,  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  my  annual 
report  of  the  public  schools  of  Carter  County  for  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1889.  Our  schools  have  been  doing  well  this 
year.  We  have  held  four  Teachers'  Institutes  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  and  hope  that  permanent  good  has  been  done. 

The  great  need  of  our  public  school  system,  especially  in  our 
oounty,  is  more  money,  so  that  we  can  have  longer  school  terms 
and  better  houses.  The  people  need  waking  up  on  this  ques- 
tion of  public  education,  which  is  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  future  well-being  of  our  country  than  civil  service  re- 
form, free  trade,  or  tariff. 

Would  be  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  M  Elizabeth  ton  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  at  which  time  we  intend  to  try  to  in- 
duce our  Honorable  County  Court  to  increase  the  poll-tax,  and 
also  levy  five  cents  additional  on  the  $100  worth  of  property. 

Respectfully  submitted.  R.  M.  Cass, 

Superintendent. 
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Chester  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M,  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  direct  yonr  attention  to 
some  of  the  features  of  the  inclosed  statistical  report  of  this 
county  for  this  my  fourth  jear  of  official  service.  The  only 
unpleasant  feature  about  the  report  is  that  it  shows  a  decreased 
scholastic  population,  but  for  this  the  County  Superintendent  is 
certainly  not  responsible.  But  the  27  children  which  this  re- 
port shows  less  than  the  report  of  last  year  is  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  real  decrease  of  the  school  population  of  the  county; 
it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  careful  elimination  of  a  duplication  by 
Directors  ignorant  of  the  exact  lines  of  districts,  who  reported 
the  same  pupils  in  more  than  one  district.  There  is  a  real  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  children,  but  it  is  less  than  the  duplicate 
enrollment  of  last  year. 

In  the  work  of  superintendence  this  year  I  have  directed  my 
efforts  mostly  to  the  work  of  improving  the  Directors  of  the 
county  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  I  have  tried  by  every 
available  means  to  acquaint  them  with  the  fact  that  the  law 
made  them  the  legislative  power  of  the  county  with  regard  to 
the  management  and  rules  for  the  government  and  even  the 
grading  of  the  schools,  and  that  the  text-books  used  in  the 
schools  must  be  of  their  own  selection,  and  not  of  the  teachers 
employed  by  them.  Through  circulars  distributed  to  them, 
and  by  addresses  made  to  them,  and  a  vast  number  of  personal 
visitations  and  discussions,  I  have  tried  to  inform  them  of  wh^t 
they  had  the  right  to  do  and  their  duty  to  do  to  improve  the 
schools  of  the  county.  The  result  has  been  that  several  con- 
ventions of  the  Directors  of  the-  county  have  been  held,  in 
which  a  large  majority  of  all  the  districts  of  the  county  were 
represented.  Bj'^the  authority  of  these  conventions,  uniformity 
of  text-books,  uniformity  of  grading  the  schools,  uniformity  of 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools  have  all  been  ordered, 
and  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  for  the  ensuing  six  years. 
Every  teacher  and  Director  has  been  supplied  with  a  printed 
copy  of  the  action  of  these  conventions. 
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My  report  3how8  an  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  the  schools 
of  424;  an  increase  of  the  average  attendance  of  476;  an  in- 
crease of  the  average  days  taught  of  42{^;  an  increase  of  the 
average  cost  of  tuition  to  pupils  per  month  of  6jVir  cents;  also 
an  increase  of  the  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  of  ?4.39, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  County  Superintendent's  salary 
nearly  doubled. 

My  report  of  the  private  schools  also  shows  greater  interest 
throughout  the  county  in  education.  It  shows  that  we  have 
more  of  them,  and  a  much  larger  attendance  in  all  of  them, 
than  ever  before.  The  two  private  schools  of  Henderson,  with 
an  enrollment  of  250  pupik,  are  contributing  valuable  aid 
towards  the  training  of  the  young  teachers  of  the  county  by 
conducting  nomial  classes,  not  only  in  the  branches,  but  also 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

It  will  be  seen  also  from  my  report  that  I  have  refused  cer- 
tificates to  twenty-five  applicants  during  the  school  year.  This 
has  created  somje  friction,  and  perhaps  some  alienation,  but  in 
my  examination  I  trust  that. I  have  used  no  unreasonable  test, 
and  sh6wn  no  favoritism  in  bestowing  certificates.  Guided  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  the  schools,  and  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
your  instructions,  all  incompetent  applicants  have  been  fejected ; 
and,  without  improvement,  I  anticipate  that  next  year  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  further  cull  the  list  of  county  teachers. 
In  examining  them  I  use  no  catch  questions,  intended  to  either 
trap  or  confuse  them,  but  I  do  demand  a  knowledge,  and  a 
familiar  knowledge^  of  all  the  common  school  studies — a  famil- 
iarity that  is  ready,  accurate,  and  communicated  with  some 
degree  of  facility.  I  keep  a  careful  file  of  all  the  papers  of  the 
examination,  which  is  entirely  written,  both  questions  and  an- 
swers,  and  always  invite  examination  into  the  reasonableness 
and  fairness  of  the  questions,  and  the  correctness  of  my  grading 
of  the  answers.  I  have  tried  to  follow  in  these,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  the  instructions  and  suggestions  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent in  performing  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  shall  cer- 
tainly resign  when  I  find  that  my  conscience  or  sense  of  justice 
shall  dictate  a  different  course.     I  have  taught  my  people  that 
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the  law  of  the  State  made  the  iustructious  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  law  to  the  County 
Superintendent  upon  these  subjects. 

Respectfully, 

J.  S.  White, 

Superintendent, 


Claiborne  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
NashvillCj  Tenn,: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  my  statistical  report  for  the 
year  1889.  On  account  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  County 
Trustee  and  a  number  of  District  Directors  to  make  their  re- 
port to  me,  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete  report. 

The  public  schools  of  Claiborne  County  have  never  been  in 
a  thriving  condition,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  tfiat  their  average 
duration  has  in  no  year,  for  the  past  ten  years,  been  m<ire  than 
seven  weeks.  I  hope,  however,  to  make,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  past.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  the  stereotyped  expressions  "  ad- 
vancement," "  improvement,"  *'  progress,"  etc.  I  mean,  on  the 
contrary,  to  push  the  work  myself,  and  have  assurances  from 
others,  including  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  County 
Court,  that  my  efforts  will  be  as^sted.  As  a  result  of  my  own 
efforts,  I  intend  that  no  one  shall  go  into  the  county  schools  of 
Claiborne  as  teacher  who  is  not  qualified  to  do  thorough, 
efficient  work ;  that  officials  whose  action  I  can  in  any  way  in- 
fluence, shall  make  their  reports  to  me  in  due  time ;  and,  if  pos- 
sible, that  sufficient  funds  be  appropriated  to  run  the  schools 
five  months  each  year.  As  a  means  of  securing  the  services  of 
good  teachers,  I  intend  to  give  certificates  to  those  only  who  pass 
satisfactory  public  examinations;  and,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to 
make  such  requirements,  who  have  attended  a  County  NormaL 
So  it  is  I  can  confidently  assure  you  that  my  report  at  the  close 
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of  the  present  scholastic  year  will,  when  compared  with  past 
reports,  speak  favorably  for  Claiborne  County. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  G.  Cloud, 

Superintendent. 


Clay   County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dbar  Sir — After  a  few  days  delay,  caused  by  the  failure  of 
the  Trustee  to  make  his  report  to  me,  I  take  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting herewith  my  first  annual  report  for  Clay  County. 

I  have  visited  all  the  schools,  and  found  most  of  them  doing 
very  well,  especially  those  that  are  in  regular  attendance.  One 
great  drawback  in  our  schools  is  the  non-attendance.  We  have 
a  good  grade  of  wide-awake  and  energetic  teachers,  and  if  the 
people  would  take  sufficient  interest  in  our  schools,  there  is 
nothing  to  keep  us  from  being  among  the  foremost  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

Our  county  has  too  many  schools,  unless  we  had  more  money, 
and  I  think  we  would  do  better  with  two-thirds  the  number  of 
schools  and  run  them  longer. 

Yours  truly, 

Lbwis  S.  Brown, 

Superintendent, 


CocKB  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  Stale  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report. 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  receiii^d  no  new  blanks  on  which  to 
make  my  report,  but  it  is  in  all  things  correct.    Our  educational 

10—8.  8.  p.  I. 
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status  is  much  more  favorable  than  it  was  when  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  you  with  us.  We  are  slowly,  yet  constantly, 
improving  in  our  labors  as  educational  workers. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Smallwood, 

SuperintendenL 


Cumberland  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  InstrucHony 
NashviUey  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — Inclosed  please  find  my  report  of  the  schools  of 
Cumberland  County  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  June  30, 
1889.  Our  schools  are  improving  rapidly,  and  the  outlook  is 
good.  Very  truly. 

Jambs  W.  Dorton, 

Superintendent. 


Davidson  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Na^hville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — My  report  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1889, 
accompanies  this.  I  think  it  tolerably  correct.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  closed  last  year  with  |84,000  of 
school  money  on  hand,  whereas,  on  June  80, 1888,  we  had  but 
$22,000  to  our  credit.  I  need  not  say  our  schools  are  on  a 
"  boom."  We  are  doing  better  work  than  has  ever  before  been 
done  in  this  county.  We  are  building  new  school  houses,  buy- 
ing new  furniture,  and  doing  every  thing  calculated  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  schools.  We  have  good  teachers,  and  they 
are  doing  most  excellent  work. 

I  have  no  loug-winded  storv  to  tell  you ;  our  schools  speak 
for  themselves,    I  attribute  much   of  the  progress  we  have 
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M-e  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  your  push  and  energy. 
^vi  are  certainly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

I  am,  very  truly, 

W.  M.  I'UQUA, 

Superintendent. 


Decatur  County. 

T'Jon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructiony 
Nashville,  Tenn.  : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  transmitting  to 
you,  this,  my  first  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
county,  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1889. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  schools  in  my  county  are 
being  carried  on  by  good,  faithful,  and  competent  teachers,  who 
are  enthused  with  a  love  of  the  work,  and  are  engaged  with  an 
interest  which  shines  brightly  in  every  neighborhood  in  my 
county.  I  think  our  people  are  beginning  to  see  the  necessity 
of  education  to  their  children;  that  the  welfare  of  the  county 
demands  a  development  of  the  faculties  given  the  many  prom- 
ising youths  in  our  county. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  cause,  and  to  economize  with  the  teach- 
ers, I  held  three  examinations  in  the  county :  One  in  the 
Academy  in  Decaturville,  where  we  had  the  presence  of  several 
good,  lively  teachers,  and  among  them  I  would  mention  Prof. 
R.  L.  Sutton,  Principal  of  the  Southern  Normal  College,  Lin- 
den, Tenn.,  who,  I  must  say,  was  useful  and  instructive  to  us 
as  an  educator;  one  at  Unity,  in  the  south  end  of  the  county, 
where  several  teachers  attended  and  procured  certificates ;  and 
one  at  Hawesville,  in  north  end  of  the  county,  where  a  good 
number  of  the  teachers  near  that  part  of  the  county  took  ad- 
vantage of  my  kindness,  and,  after  a  moderately  rigid  examina- 
tion, obtained  their  certificates. 

I  have  visited  every  school  in  my  county,  and  encouraged 
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every  pupil  to  do  his  or  her  whole  duty ;  explaining  to  them 
that  they  must  be  educated  or  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Owing  to  the  sickness  of  our  Trustee,  who  has  been  very  low> 
and  unable  to  make  his  report  to  me,  I  am  unable  to  make  my 
report  fuller  than  that  herein  transmitted. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Hugh   W.  Long, 

Superintendent 


DbKalb  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dbar  Sir — Inclosed  you  will  find  my  annual  report,  ending 
June  30, 1889.  I  will  say  for  DeKalb  County  that  her  schools 
are  flourishing,  more  so  than  ever  before  ;*her  people  are  becom- 
ing more  interested  in  education ;  her  teachers,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  keeping  abreast  with  the  times  by  reading  different 
educational  journals ;  and  now  the  only  thing  we  need  to  insure 
a  perfect  success  in  our  schools  is  a  little  more  finance,  and  I 
believe  the  County  Court  will  give  us  more  next  year. 

Respectfully, 

M.  T.  Martin, 

Superintendent. 


Dickson  County, 

» 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  my  second 
annual  report,  which  is  as  nearly  correct  as  practicable.  We 
are  getting  along  smoothly;  have  a  majority  of  superior  teachers, 
and  are  making  some  progress  in  the  educational  work. 
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Our  schools-,  on  the  whole,  are  doing  extreme!}'  well,  consider- 
ing the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  houses.  I  have  visited  all 
the  schools  once  or  twice.  We  must  have  more  money,  and 
more  interest  manifested  by  patrons,  before  we  can  compete 
with  our  sister  counties.  B.  C.  Jackson, 

Superintendent. 


Dyer  County. 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual 
report  of  schools  in  Dyer  County  for  the  year  closed  June  30 
last.  The  report  is  in  some  respects  not  quite  so  good  as  the 
one  last  year,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  discouragements  other  en- 
terprises and  lines  of  business  have  sustained  extending  them- 
selves to  the  schools  of  the  county.  Good  crops  and  plenty  of 
money  are  as  essential  to  good  schools  as  to  other  interests ;  and 
when  the  seasons  are  such  as  to  cause  a  depression  in  business, 
the  schools  naturally  suffer  along  with  the  other  things.  How- 
ever, in  many  respects  the  report  for  this  year  makes  a  better 
showing  than  in  any  former  year.  Our  population  has  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in 
money  matters,  the  County  Court  has  let  the  tax  for  school 
purposes  remain  at  20  cents,  as  stated  iii  my  last  annual  report, 
which  has  given  us  a  2^1*0  rata  to  each  child  of  school  age  in  the 
county  of  about  $2.60,  instead  of  $2.25  and  $2.30,  as  it  was 
when  I  first  became  Superintendent  of  the  county  schools. 

The  two  consolidated  high  schools  of  the  county  at  Newbern 
and  Dyersburg  continue  to  prosper,  and  are  doing  excellent 
work.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  they  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  public  schools  of  Nashville. 

The  length  of  the  school  terms  has  made  a  gratifying  increase, 
as  has  also  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance;  but  it  is  a 
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matter  of  regret  to  note  that  the  average  compensation  of 
teachers  has  gone  back  a  little. 

All  in  all,  the  schools  are  doing  well,  and  the  people  are 
pleased.  Very  truly, 

D.  E.  McCORKLE, 

SuperintendenL 


Franklin  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
NaahviUe^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the 
Franklin  County  public  schools.  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  up  the  necessary  papers  to  make  a  correct  report,  owing 
to  some  teachers  failing  to  make  out  abstracts.  The  report  is 
as  nearly  correct  as  I  can  make  it  from  the  papers  at  my  com- 
mand. Our  schools  are  improving  rapidly,  our  teachers  are 
very  efficient,  and  we  have  but  little,  if  any,  opposition  to  the 
public  schools  in  our  county  now. 

Our  county  has  four  colleges  located  within  her  borders,  to 
wit:  Mary  Sharp,  Winchester  Normal,  University  of  the  South, 
and  Terrell  College.  Three-fourths  of  our  white  teachers  are 
young  men  and  women  just  out  of  these  colleges,  who  are  well 
equipped  and  fully  up  with  the  times  in  the  latest  methods  of 
teaching.  The  work  and  influence  of  these  colleges  are  felt  in 
our  public  schools. 

Our  colored  schools  are  progressing  finely. 

Our  County  Court,  we  think,  has  been  liberal  enough  under 
the  circumstances,  having  a  new  court-house  to  build.  We 
have  a  tax  of  40  cents  on  the  $100  of  taxable  property,  $1.50 
on  each  poll,  and  25  cents  on  all  privileges,  which  amounts  to 
over  $22,000  for  the  public  schools  of  our  county  for  this 
scholastic  year.  (Jpon  the  whole,  our  schools  are  growing 
better  each  year.  Very  respectfully, 

John  6.  Hannah, 

Superintendent. 
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Gibson  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  public 
schools  of  Gibson  County  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889. 
The  public  schools  of  this  county  are  an  object  of  pride  and 
epecial  interest  to  bur  people.  Gibson  County  doubtless  in- 
dorses the  public  school  system  more  heartily,  and  encourages 
it  more  substantially,  than  perhaps  any  other  county  in  the 
State,  our  County  Court  never  failing  to  levy  a  liberal  tax  for 
school  purposes.  The  public  school  system  meets  with  the 
almost  universal  approbation  of  our  people.  Our  District  Di- 
rectors are  selected  from  among  our  best  citizens,  most  of  them 
being  men  of  sound,  practical  common  sense,  who  are  personally 
interested  in  the  success  of  their  schools.  They  are  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  visiting  their  respective  schools,  and  of 
manifesting  some  interest  in  tefiohers  and  pupils,  and  are  will- 
ing, without  remuneration,  to  give  some  personal  attention  to 
the  schools  of  their  respective  districts.  The  county  is  now* 
pretty  well  supplied  with  good,  comfortable  school  houses,  many 
of  them  being  neatly  finished  and  furnished  with  convenient 
desks.  The  old-fashioned  benches  are  fast  disappearing,  and 
are  being  replaced  with  elegant  palent  desks.  Our  Directors 
are  now  directing  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  supply- 
ing the  school  houses  with  the  necessary  apparatus.  In  remote 
parts  of  the  county  one  will  meet  with  neat,  well-arranged 
school  houses,  in  good  repair,  showing  that  the  people  in  the 
rural  districts  are  alive  to  the  educational  interests  of  their 
children.  Our  teachers  are  more  competent,  more  energetic 
and  progressive  than  they  formerly  were.  The  majority  of 
them  are  young  teachers,  but  they  are  young  men  and  women 
of  solid  attainments  and  considerable  culture,  who  are  ambitious 
to  make  a  reputation  for  themselves.  Teachers'  Meetings  are 
held  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  county,  but  there  is  not 
as  much  interest  taken  by  the  teachers  in  these  meetings  as 
there  should  be.  There  are  some  teachers,  however,  in  the 
county  who  give  considerable  attention  to  the  study  of  methods, 
the  science  of  education,  mental  philosophy,  etc.    The  people 
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usually  attend  our  Teachers'  Meetings,  and  manifest  consider- 
able interest  in  them. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  better  teaching.  Teachers 
holding  first  grade  certificates  are  preferred  in  all  our  schools, 
and  they  command  the  best  salaries  throughout  the  county. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  teachers  holding  second  grade 
certificates  will  be  rejected  altogether. 

In  many  communities  the  public  school  fund  is  supplemented 
by  a  private  fund  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  from  the 
patrons,  and  the  school  term  is  thus  extended  to  eight,  and 
sometimes  ten,  months  in  the  year.  The  public  school  system 
has  been  a  success  in  this  county ;  and  it  has  been  and  is  still  a 
great  blessing  to  our  people.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  in 
every  neighborhood  in  this  county  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  good,  sound,  practical,  common  school  education  is  afforded 
every  child,  whether  its  parents  be  rich  or  poor. 

Respectfully, 

A.   KiLLOUGH, 

Superintendent. 


Giles  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioriy 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — ^I  came  very  near  falling  into  the  old  rut,  and  say- 
ing, "  I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you  my  first  annual 
report,"  but  finding  my  report  so  incomplete,  will  have  to 
moderate  a  little,  and  say  my  partial  report. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  it  due  to  myself  that  I  be  allowed  space  to 
explain  to  you  the  short-comings  of  this  report.  It  is  principally 
due  to  the  negligence  of  the  School  Directors.  Good  men,  it 
is  true,  but  woefully  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  duties  for 
which  they  receive  no  pay.  For  instance,  they  are  not  paid  to 
visit  the  schools,  and  they  don't  do  it.     The  session  is  usually 
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divided,  a  part  being  taught  in  the  summer  or  fall,  and  the  re- 
mainder the  next  spring.  Frequently  the  teachers  are  changed 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fall  session,  and  they  invariably  leave 
without  returning  abstract  or  making  any  report  whatever,  so 
that,  when  the  Superintendent  calls  for  abstracts,  etc.,  from 
which  to  make  his  report,  they  are  not  to  be  had.  I  have  urged 
the  importance  of  this  matter  upon  the  Directors,  but  with  little 
or  no  success.  I  put  a  notice  in  both  our  county  papers,  ask- 
ing the  Directors  to  report.  I  wrote  to  the  District  Clerk,  and 
received  only  four  full  reports  out  of  twenty-one.  One  of  these 
four  reported  as  follows :  "Amount  received  from  State,  county, 
and  all  other  sources,  $798.41.  Expenditures :  Amount  paid  to 
teachers,  $840 ;  amount  paid  for  school  apparatus,  repairs,  etc., 
$30.15.  Balance  on  hand,  $347.26.  I  left  out  amount  paid  to 
clerk  for  taking  scholastic  population,  $10.30.*'  Now,  sir,  FU 
put  the  work  of  this  Director  against  that  of  any  man  in  the 
State ;  but  let  me  s&y,  by  way  of  explanation  for  him,  that  he 
was  filling  out  the  unexpired  term  of  a  clerk  who  had  resigned, 
and  who  had  kept  no  books.  I  found  one  instance  in  which 
the  Directors  had  allowed  a  Director  $10  for  visiting  the  schools, 
which,  you  know,  is  not  according  to  law.  I  notified  them  it 
would  have  to  be  refunded  or  suit  would  be  brought,  and  I  sup- 
pose my  successor  will  see  that  ,it  is  refunded,  or  report  to  you 
further.  So,  sir,  with  these  facts,  and  the  data  before  me,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  make  to  you  a  full  report. 

Following  your  advice  in  regard  to  a  strict  examination  of 
the  teachers  in  the  branches  required  to  be  taught,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  rid  the  county  of  one  great  evil,  namely,  incompe- 
tent teachers.  You  will  see  from  my  report  that,  out  of  192 
applicants  examined,  59  failed  to  get  certificates,  56  only  receiv- 
ing first  grade  certificates  and  the  remainder  second.  This  evil 
arose,  not  through  the  neglect  of  any  one  Superintendent,  but 
from  a  custom  of  renewing  all  first  grade  certificates ;  and  from 
County  Superintendents  permitting  friends  of  applicants  to  ex- 
amine and  grade  them,  they  issuing  certificate  for  same.  This 
is  solely  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  (he  being  the  only 
protection  for*the  county),  and  if  all  would  follow  your  com- 
mands, and  require  a  strict  examination  of  all  applicants,  the 
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Bchoola  would  get  rid  of   incompetent  teachers,  and  better 
teachers,  better  salaries,  and  better  schools  would  be  the  result. 

Another  instance,  in  looking  over  the  register  of  one  of  the 
above-named  incompetent  teachers,  I  found  the  number  on  roll 
17,  and  he  reported  the  average  number  belonging  37.  This 
was  a  perplexing  riddle  to  me  and  some  of  my  teacher  friends, 
but  it  was  finally  solved  in  this  way — he  counted  the  number  of 
children  in  reach  of  the  school  as  belonging,  whether  they  at- 
tended or  not.     Suffice  it  to  say,  he  is  not  now  a  teacher. 

Held  two  Institutes  during  the  summer,  one  for  whites  and 
one  for  blacks.  One  notable  feature  in  the  white  Institute  was 
the  large  attendance  of  young  teachers,  and  the  active  part  they 
played  in  each  day's  work.  The  State  Institute  being  in  ses- 
sion at  Lewisburg  at  the  same  time,  we  had  few  teachers  from 
adjoining  counties.  Nevertheless,  considerable  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  people  and  teachers.  Lively  discussions  of 
the  various  methods  of  teaching  each  branch  of  study  were 
largely  participated  in,  and  I  hope  much  good  resulted. 

The  colored  Institute  was  attended  by  78  teachers.  To  say 
the  least,  their  Institute  was  creditable.  Trusting  to  your 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  getting  up  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  report,  and  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  called  to 
another  field  of  labor  for  the  past  six  weeks,  may  I  not  hope 
your  generous  spirit  will  overlook  my  many  short-comings. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Samuel  Abernathy, 

Superintendent. 


Grainger  County. 

jflbn.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashvilhy  Tcnn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  send  you  my  report  for  Grainger  County 
for  1889.     The  number  of  Institutes  held  in  the  county  were  4; 
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teachers  attending,  40;  days  in  continuance,  5;  schools  visited 
during  the  year,  61 ;  public  addresses  delivered,  60 ;  number  of 
first  grade  certificates  issued,  10;  second  grade  certificates 
issued,  51.  The  interesUof  education  is  advancing.  Grainger 
County  has  some  very  good  instructors.  The  Directors  are 
preparing  to  build  new  houses  instead  of  using  church-houses. 
I  have  organized  a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  which  I  think  will 
be  an  advantage  to  the  public  schools  of  this  county.  The 
prospects  of  the  future  are  brighter  than  at  any  time  heretofore. 

Yours  respectfully, 

•     W.  T.  Shepherd, 

Superintendent. 


Greene  County. 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — Greene  County  greets  you  with  a  scholastic  popu- 
lation of  10,784  pupils,  136  energetic,  wide-awake  teachers  in 
the  field,  81  Directors,  and  a  strong  sentiment  favorable  to  pub- 
lic schools. 

I  have  been  devoting  much  time  to  Institute  work,  and  be- 
lieve that  my  efforts  have  been  successful.  Our  Institutes  have 
been  largely  attended  by  teachers  and  prominent  citizens. 

The  County  Normal,  which  was  held  at  Greeneville  during 
the  month  of  July,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  educational 
meetings  ever  held  in  this  county.  The  Normal  opened  July 
22,  and  continued  one  week.  I  was  very  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  such  educators  as  Professors  Charles  Mason,  Sam- 
uel G.  Cartwright,  and  D.  L.  Earnest.  The  above-named  gentle- 
men were  aided  in  the  work  by  a  goodly  number  of  our  teachers, 
viz.:  Misses  Hattie  Armitage,  Mattie  Mitchell,  Mary  Trim, 
Professors  T.  N.  Hann,  T.  A.  Cox,  T.  S.  Bible,  J.  C.  Rowan, 
and  others.    I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Capt  James  H.  Robin- 
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son,  Maj.  A.  H.  Pettibone,  Rev.  A.  W.  Taylor,  and  Col.  Thomas 
H.  Reeves  for  valuable  addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion. 
The  citizens  of  Green eville  deserve  special  mention  for  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  them.  We  had  a  large  audience  every  day 
— a  packed  house  at  all  times.  We  enrolled  140  white  teachers 
and  20  colored  teachers. 

At  this  writing  I  have  strong  encouragement  from  every  sec- 
tion. As  you  are  aware,  Greene  County  took  an  active  part  in 
the  joint  Institute,  which  convened  at  Rogersville  Junction 
September  20  and  21.  She  was  represented  in  that  meeting  by 
forty  or  forty-five  of  her  own  teachers. 

Respectfully, 

E.  M.  Wright, 

Superintendent. 


Grundy  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  I  send  my  report,  which  was  due  the 
15th  ult.,  but  the  old  complaint  of  Directors  failing  to  discharge 
their  duties  is  my  pnly  apology.  I  was  compelled,  in  order  to 
get  up  any  thing  like  an  intelligible  report,  to  visit  several  of 
the  districts  and  make  reports  for  Directors.  Some  amendments 
to  the  school  law  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  advantageously 
made.  First,  I  think  we  have  too  many  School  Directors;  one 
to  the  district  would  be  better  than  three.  Second,  I  think  the 
County  Superintendent  should  have  more  power  and  District 
Directors  less;  for  instance,  the  location  of  schoolJiouses,  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  the  selection  of  text-books  should  be 
subject  to  the  Superintendent's  approval.  I  have  visited  all  the 
schools  in  my  county  twice,  and  in  some  instances  three  times. 
The  progress  and  success  of  the  schools  this  year  are  better  in 
this  county  than  I  ever  knew  them.  We  have  a  better  grade  of 
teachers  than  usual,  and  the  people  seem  to  be  taking  a  greater 
interest  than  ever  before.     We  have  a  better  attendance  than 
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usual — ^in  fact,  every  thing  is  moving  on  very  satisfactorily  if 
District  Directors  would  only  do  their  duty.  Our  County  Court 
acted  nobly  in  the  levy  of  the  school  tax  the  present  year,  which 
will  be  available  next  year.  We  will  have  enough  funds  to  carry 
on  a  school  ten  naonths  next  year,  even  in  the  smallest  districts. 
And  I  therefore  feel  gratified  to  eay  that  if  the  County  Court 
of  my  county  will  act  as  wisely  in  the  future  as  I  think  it  has 
in  the  present  year,  in  levying  a  school  tax,  and  the  Directors 
be  judicious  in  the  disbursements  of  their  funds,  that  the  small 
opposition  to  the  public  school  system  in  Grundy  County  will 
cease  to  exist,  because  the  great  source  of  opposition  in  this 
county  has  always  been  the  lack  of  means  to  extend  the  schools 
to  at  least  five  months  annually.  I  find  the  discipline  in  the 
schools  good,  teachers  generally  doing  their  whole  duty. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  Scruggs, 
'  Superintendent. 


Hamblkn  County. 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashvilley  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  to  you  my  first  annual  report 
of  the  schools  of  Hamblen  County  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1889.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  this  report  is  not  correct, 
but  it  is  approximately  so.  I  find  that  the  teachers  and  District 
Directors  have  been  indulged  in  carelessness  and  neglect  of  duty 
until  it  is  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  obtain  a  full  report  of  the 
schools.  I  believe  the  County  Superintendent  can  collect  the 
statistics  required  if  he  will  begin  in  time,  while  the  schools  are 
in  session,  and  let  the  teachers  and  Directors  know  that  they 
must  report  to  him. 

I  have  been  over  the  county,  and  in  some  of  the  districts  I 
cannot  find  even  a  register,  from  which  perhaps  I  might  gather 
the  required  statistics.  I  have  made  an  effort  to  have  this,  my 
first  report,  correct,  but  have  failed. 
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With  this  I  report  the  scholastic  population,  taken  July,  1888, 
for  this  is  without  doubt  the  census  from  which  the  enrollment 
and  average  daily  attendance  is  made  for  the  year  ending  Jane 
80, 1889.  I  find,  nevertheless,  that  oar  ex-Superintendent  re- 
ported the  same  census  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888.  I 
do  not  understand  how  he  obtained  the  enrollment  and  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  from  the 
census  taken  July,  1888.  I  would  like  to  have  an  explanation 
from  my  friend  or  some  one  else  on  this  point. 

Up  to  September  14  of  this  year  I  have  visited  thirty- 
nine  schools,  and  find  most  of  them  making  rapid  progress — 
the  teachers  doing  a  good  work.  The  schools  are  not  so  largely 
attended  this  year,  owing  to  so  much  sickness,  but  I  believe  the 
teachers  are  more  earnestly  engaged  in  the  school  work  this 
year  than  in  former  years. 

I  make  it  a  point  to  visit  but  two  schools  in  one  day,  and  to 
spend  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  hours  with  each,  and  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  to  each  before  leaving.  I  also  make  it  a  point  to 
see  as  many  of  the  Directors  as  possible,  and  to  have  them  visit 
the  schools  with  me  when  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  do  so.  I 
believe  that  to  have  the  Directors  visit  the  schools  in  company 
with  the  County  Superintendent  will  cause  the  teachers,  pupils, 
and  patrons  to  become  more  enthusiastic.  We  need  more  en- 
thusiasm in  the  school  work.  There  is  not  enough  interest 
phown  in  the  schools  by  the  school  officers.  Let  the  County 
Superintendents  go  to  work  to  arouse  the  people  from  their 
lethargy  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  to  their  dearest  interest. 

Respectfully, 

W.  M.  Cary, 

Superintendent. 

Hamilton  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for 
the  scholastic  year  ending  June  30,  1889.    It  affords  me  much 
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pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  Hamilton  County  is  steadily 
pressing  her  way  to  the  front.  With  the  co-operation  of  a 
corps  of  wide-awake  teachers,  earnest  and  faithful  Directors, 
and  a  most  liberal  County  Court,  we  have  made  rapid  strides  in 
the  way  of  pro.s^ress.  The  average  length  of  term  last  year 
was  148  days — an  increase  of  14  days  over  that  of  the  year  pre- 
vious. Our  teachers  receive  an  average  salary  of  $45.77  per 
month,  payable  monthly.  We  held  two  eminently  successful 
Normal  Institutes — one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  teachers 
— ^both  of  which  were  well  attended.  During  the  past  three 
years  our  monthly  Teachers'  Institute  has  increased  in  attend- 
ance  330  per  cent.  We  have  also  two  successful  Reading  Cir- 
cles— one  in  each  end  of  the  county — which  meet  monthly  on 
Saturday.  Twenty-seven  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  received  their  diplomas.  Ten  commodious 
school  buildings — one  of  six  rooms,  two  of  four  room^,  three  of 
two  rooms,  and  four  of  single  rooms — ^have  been  erected  during 
the  year;  while  seventeen  schools  have  been  supplied  with  im- 
proved desks,  etc.  The  Superintendent's  salary  lias  been  in- 
creased from  $900  to  $1,200  per  annum,  which  enables  him  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work. 

We  consider  a  well-defined  and  well-followed  course  of  study, 
uniform  text-books,  uniform  periodical  examination  of  all 
pupils,  and  a  system  of  graduation,  important  factors  in  the 
propagation  of  successful  public  school  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hugh  D.  Hufpaker, 
Superintendent 


Hancock  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report,  which  is 
very  nearly  correct.  Hancock  County  has  many  things  for 
which  to  hope.    Her  scenery  is  grand  beyond  description  ;  her 
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health  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere;  her  soils  are  fertile;  her 
water  exquisite,  and  her  people  hospitable.  Her  outlook  is 
promising  indeed.  But  the  brightest  feature  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  our  people  is  that  of  our  public  schools.  True,  our 
schools  were  rather  short  this  year,  yet  it  has  caused  a  reaction 
in  public  sentiment,  which  will  result  in  longer  schools  here- 
after. It  will  doubtless  cause  the  County  Court  to  levy  a  suffi- 
cient tax  for  good  schools.  All  we  need  now  is  a  good  school 
fund,  for  our  people  are  thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  we  have  a 
corps  of  able,  industrious,  patient,  persevering  teachers,  and 
hereafter  we  expect  to  show  up  "  old  Hancock"  with  big  schools, 
long  schools,  and  good  schools.  The  prospect  is  that  the 
present  boys  and  girls  will  make  a  future  generation  of  intelli- 
gent, good,  and  virtuous  men  and  women.  Such  are  the  indica- 
tions, and  for  such  we  will  hope. 

The  Directors  of  this  county  are  taking  a  greater  interest,  the 
people  are  taking  a  greater  pride  in  educating  their  children, 
and  the  teachers  are  making  greater  elibrts  than  ever  before. 
New  school  houses  are  dotting  the  county.  One  by  one  the  old 
log  cabins  are  giving  way  for  commodious  buildings ;  the  long- 
loved  rod  is  fast  yielding  to  its  master's  reason  and  emulation ; 
and  the  fogy  masters  are  giving  way  to  progressive  teachers. 

There  are  many  bright  things  seen  in  the  future  by  those  who 
scan  the  horizon  of  the  coming  time.  It  is  a  morning  great 
with  the  glories  of  an  intellectual  day. 

Respectfully, 

D.  A.  Greene, 

Superintendent 


Hardeman  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  Hardeman 
County  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  June  30, 1889.    I  have 
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«  » 

had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  the  necessary  papers  to 
make  my  annual  report.  My  predecessor  failed  to  make  a  full 
record  of  his  official  acts,  and  a  great  many  of  the  Directors  did 
not  make  full  reports,  therefore  I  have  been  forced  to  use,  in 
making  my  annual  report,  the  reports  I  obtained  while  visiting 
the  schools  of  the  county. 

I  visited  all  the  schools  of  the  county  except  a  few  that  closed 
before  I  could  get  around.  I  talked  a  short  while  to  nearly  all 
the  schools  on  my  round  of  visits,  and  am  glad  to  say  the 
children  all  seemed  anxious  to  profit  by  any  good  advice  given 
them. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  working  very  well,  but  I  hope 
to  improve  them  by  getting  more  first  grade  teachers  in  the 
county.  I  could  do  a  great  deal  more  for  the  schools  of  the 
county,  but  my  salary  does  not  justify  me  in  devoting  more 
time  to  the  work. 

Our  county  is  in  a  good  financial  condition,  entirely  free  from 
all  debt.  Our  worthy  and  efficient  Trustee  makes  regular 
reports  of  all  school  money  on  hand  and  due  the  difiTerent 
districts.  These  reports  he  has  published  in  the  county  paper, 
hence  the  Clerk  of  any  district,  any  day,  can  know  the  exact 
amount  due  his  district. 

We  need  more  comfortable  school  houses  supplied  with  good 
seats.  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  many  schools  of  the  county 
taught  in  old,  dilapidated  log-houses,  with  no  writing  desk  and 
no  seats  except  some  rough  plank  with  each  end  supported  by 
a  block,  and  no  back  for  the  children  to^rest  against. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  but  few  districts  have  a  uniform  series  of 
text- books,  notwithstanding  I  have  advised  and  explained  why 
it  would  be  such  a  benefit  to  the  schools. 

In  some  of  the  districts  the  Directors  have  too  many  schools, 
consequently  the  school  term  is  very  short ;  not  long  enough  to 
be  of  much  benefit  to  the  children. 
11—8.  a.  p.  I. 
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The  County  Court  at  its  January  term  increased  the  echool 
tax,  which  shows  conclusively  that  the  people  of  the  county  are 
gradually  becoming  more  interested  in  the  progress  of  education. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  and  am  glad  to  say  that  our  schools  are 
improving,  and  there  is  more  interest  being  manifested  in  favor 
of  schools  than  ever  before.    Respectfully, 

J.  D.  Casselbbrbt, 

Superintendent. 


Hardin  County. 

Hon,  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashvilhy  Tenn.: 

Dear  Bia — I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  (as  I 
have  only  occupied  this  position  since  January,  1889).  Com- 
paring this  report  with  those  of  former  years,  I  find  some  im- 
provement. The  educational  outlook  is  much  better,  I  think, 
than  formerly.  Better  houses  are  erected,  and  more  interest  is 
taken  in  securing  teachers,  not  school  keepers.  We  held  three 
Institutes ;  two  for  white  and  one  fbr  the  colored  teachers,  and 
had  very  interesting  and  profitable  times  at  each.  Siixce  I  have 
been  in  the  office  I  have  tried  to  comply  with  the  suggestions  in 
your  circular  letter,  and  expect  to  do  better  next  year. 

Respectfully, 

Miss  Bessie  Moore, 

Superintendent. 


Hawkins  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dkar  Sir — Inclosed  herewith  please  find  my  annual  report  to 
you  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890.  It  is  by  no  means  as 
correct  as  it  should  be.  It  seems  to  be  an  utter  impossibility  to 
secure  the  necessary  statistics.    I  waited  until  my  time  was  up 
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to  make  my  report  to  yoa,  and  still  did  not  get  reports  from  the 
Directors,  I  have  done  the  very  best  I  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  report  of  my  work  at 
the  close  of  the  year.    Yours  very  respectfully, 

L.   L.   LiVESAY, 

X  Superintendent. 


Henrt  County. 

Hon,  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
NashvillCy  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  Henry 
County  public  schools.  The  school  interest  of  this  county  is 
steadily  growing.  You  will  see  from  the  report  that  the  attend- 
ance is  much  better  than  last  year.  We  have  some  better  teach- 
ers, and  they  are  paid  better  salaries.  The  Henry  County 
Teachers'  Association  meets  monthly.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
stimulate  the  teachers  in  every  way  possible  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  do  more  efficient  work.  I  have  visited  everv  District 
in  the  county.  I  find  that  new  methods  are  being  adopted  by 
most  of  our  teachers,  consequently  the  work  is  more  satisfac- 
tory. Respectfully, 

Florence  Ray, 

Superintendent. 


Hickman  County. 

Mon.  Frank  M.  Smithy' State  Superintendent  of  Public  InstructioV'^ 
Nashvilhy  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — ^Inclosed  find  my  report  for  1889.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  it  shows  progress.  Our  schools  have  been 
able  to  run  longer  than  before,  and  we  are  gradually  getting  a 
better  grade  of  teachers.  I  feel  quite  sure,  however,  that  our 
schools  would  grow  in  efficiency  a  great  deal  faster  if  we  did 
not  have  so  many  school  districts  in  this  county.    We  have 
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about  seventy.  I  think  your  circulars  to  Directors  and  Magis- 
trates have  done  good,  and  I  believe  the  people  would  be  will- 
ing to  throw  the  districts  back,  and  make  them  commensurate 
with  the  civil  districts,  if  they  only  knew  how  to  do  so. 

Yours  truly,  . 

I.   A.   HXJNTBR, 

Superintendent 


Houston  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville.  Tenn,: 

Dbar  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  my  first  annual  report  of  the 
schools  of  Houston  County  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889. 
The  report  is  as  nearly  correct  as  I  can  make  it  from  papers  in 
my  possession.  I  have  had  great  trouble  in  getting  reports 
from  Directors.  This  will  account  for  the  delaj  in  sending  to 
you  this  report.  I  found  no  papers  on  file  in  the  office  of  my 
predecessor  except  enumeration  returns  and  two  or  three  re- 
ports from  teachers.  The  Trustee  has  not  reported,  and  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  give  receipts  and  expenditures. 

We  have  thirty  public  schools  in  this  county.  I  have  visited 
nearly  all  of  them,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  teachers  are 
laboring  earnestly  for  the  advancement  of  pupils  in  their 
charge. 

The  people  are  being  aroused  to  the  importance  of  good 
schools,  and  are  co-operating  with  the  Superintendent  and  Di- 
rectors and  teachers  in  building  up  the  school  interests  of  the 
county,  consequently  more  children  are  in  school  this  year  than 
heretofore.  All  the  schools  have  been  fxirnished  with  black- 
boards, and  a  few  with  globes  and  charts. 

Our  schools  usually  open  in  July,  consequently  your  circulare 
of  information  did  not  reach  me  in  time  to  comply  with  all  the 
requirements  stated  therein. 
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Some  dissatiBfaction  exists  iu  regard  to  having  all  the  schools 
of  a  district  taught  the  same  number  of  days ;  but  it  is  working 
so  nicely  that  all  opposition  will,  in  my  opinion,  soon  cease,  and 
the  justice  of  such  a  law  will  be  freely  admitted. 

Fraternally  yours, 

J.  H.  Bbickhouse, 

Superintendent. 


HuMPHRBYS  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructionj 
Nashvilky  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — In  submitting  to  you  my  third  annual  report  of 
the  public  schools  of  Humphreys  County,  it  is  useless  to  state 
the  schools  and  interest  are  better.  The  figures  readily  show^ 
this.  From  nothing  to  begin  with  as  an  organized  Institute, 
we  now  have  an  Educational  Association  that  does  a  telling 
work  for  the  people  and  teachers.  We  expected  to  have  help 
from  you  this  year,  but  none  came.  I  hope  it  will  soon  come 
our  time  to  have  such  help.  I  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  our  deservedly  popular  President  of  the  Peabody 
Normal,  Dr.  W.  H.  Payne;  also  Prof.  John  Lampson,  from  the 
same  school. 

It  is  so  clear  to  the  people  that  the  teachers  are  much  better  as 
a  whole,  that  many  say  our  schools  are  better.  If  our  attend- 
ance could  be  80  that  the  public  schools  would  reach  all,  instead 
of  only  those  who  attend,  we  could  accomplish  the  work  which 
I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  do.  Some  improvement  is  evi- 
dent, but  there  is  room  for  much  more. 

When  should  the  public  schools  be  taught?  This  question  is 
one  of  interest  to  our  citizens,  and  is  pretty  freely  discussed,  and 
I  trust  a  satisfactory  conclusion  will  be  reached  to  the  benefit  of 
all. 

Much  progress  and  punctual  attendance  are  noted  in  our  col- 
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ored  schoolsy  which  deserve  special  mention,  while  the  colored 
teachers  are  improving  rapidly. 

Oar  private  schools  are  all  doing  good  work.  The  McAdow 
Seminary,  at  Waverly,  and  many  other  good  schools  in  the 
county,  for  which  want  of  space  forbids  the  mention,  are  de- 
serving of  much  commendation. 

Finally,  what  I  may  lack,  in  your  judgment,  of  doing  my 
every  duty  as  required  by  law,  please  to  excuse  by  saying  a 
faithful  effort  has  been  made.  Yours  truly, 

G.  T.  Gregory, 

SuperintendenL 


Jackson  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruciionj 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  to  you  my  first  annual  report 
for  Jackson  County  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  which 
has  been  delayed  a  few  days  on  account  of  getting  the  amount 
of  picked-up  tax. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  make  a  more  favorable  report  than 
heretofore — that  is,  we  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  written 
method  of  examining  teachers,  and  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  run  the  schools  this  year  five  months  on  an  average  in 
the  county,  and  I  have  refused  to  examine  men  whose  characters 
are  as  black  as  tar,  which  has  caused  a  river  of  clear  water  and 
a  brook  of  muddy. 

I  think  the  Directors  are  doing  some  better  this  year  in  re- 
porting, and  they  have  been  threatening  to  dismiss  teachers  if 
they  found  any  neglecting  his  or  her  duty,  which  has  resulted 
in  much  good. 
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I  have  visited  most  of  the  schools,  and  lectured  on  educa- 
tional topics,  both  in  the  school  houses  and  on  the  road,  to  all 
that  I  thought  it  would  aftect  for  good. 

This  report  is  approximately  correct  as  to  the  scholastic  items 
to  be  reported.  I  have  traveled  over  the  county  and  looked  up 
the  Directors,  in  order  to  try  and  get  up  a  full  and  complete  re- 
port ;  but  some  say  that  the  teachers  did  not  return  abstract  and 
register,  therefore  my  report  is  not  full  and  complete. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  blank  in  the  way  of  Normal, 
Teachers',  and  Directors'  Institutes ;  but  we  think  that  we  will 
do  better  next  year. 

The  daily  attendance  is  better  this  year  than  ever  knoWli  be- 
fore' in  Jackson  County.  Our  population  has  increased,  and 
almost  every  one  is  thinking  and  talking  more  about  schools 
than  is  common  in  Jackson  County. 

Respectfully, 

Hiram  Pharris, 

Superintendent. 


Jbpfbrson  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashvilley  Te7in.: 

Dbar  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  to  you  my  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1889.  I  think  it  is  as  near  correct  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it  from  the  meager  and  imperfect  reports 
received  from  Directors  and  teachers.  1  am  pleased  to  say  that 
we  are  still  making  some  progress.  Werhave  $2  per  capita  this 
year,  which  gives  us  long  school  terms  in  some  districts.  Our 
school  districts  are  not  uniform  in  population — some  are  thickly 
populated  while  others  are  sparsely  populated — hence  some  have 
long  school  terms  while  others  are  correspondingly  short.  I 
think  our  school  law  should  be  amended  so  that  each  district 
would  receive  something  near  the  same  amount  of  school  money. 
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I  also  believe  the  County  Saperintendent'e  salary  should  be  fixed 
by  law,  as  many  Superintendents  do  not  receive  a  salary  suffi- 
cient to  justify  them  in  giving  the  office  the  attention  it  should 
receive. 

We  have  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  nearly  all  the  schools  are  using  them.  There  are  still  a 
few  schools  in  the  remote  districts  that  are  slow  in  taking  hold 
of  the  new  books,  but  I  think  they  will  do  so  by  and  by.  I 
hold  a  County  Normal  every  year,  which  is  generally  well  at- 
tended. I  visit  my  schools,  and  give  teachers  and  pupils  all  the 
encouragement  that  I  can. 

I  believe  that  with  a  few  amendments  to  the  school  law  and 
a  larger  school  fund  we  would  soon  equal  any  of  our  sister 
States  in  efficient  public  schools. 

Respectfully, 

G.   W.   HOLTSINOBR, 

SuperintendenL 


Johnson  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  InstructioUy 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

DsAR  Sir — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual 
report  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  June  80, 1889.  It  affords 
me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  public  schools  of  Johnson  County 
are  in  a  healthy,  prosperous  condition.  The  most  of  them 
opened  this  year  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and  are  now  in 
successful  operation.  Quite  a  number  of  our  teachers  are  rather 
young,  and  have  had  very  little  experience  in  teaching,  but  they 
are  wide-awake  and  progressive. 

In  July  we  had  a  Normal  School  of  four  weeks'  duration, 
taught  at  Mountain  City  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Rogers,  A.M.,  of 
Enoxville.    Nearly  all  of  our  teachers  attended  the  Normal| 
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and  wer/B  greatly  improved  by  the  earnest  and  efficient  instruc- 
tion of  Professor  Rogers. 

On  July  27  a  uniform  system  of  text-books  and  a  graded 
course  of  study,  consisting  of  seven  grades,  were  adopted 
for  the  county.  I  had  the  course  of  study  published  in  neat 
pamphlet  form,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
teachers  and  Directors,  and  many  of  the  schools  properly  graded. 
Teachers,  Directors,  patrons,  and  the  people  generally  seem  to 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  are  working  hard  to  el- 
evate and  promote  the  standard  of  education.  The  County 
Court  levies  a  liberal  tax.  From  the  present  outlook  it  will  be 
but  a  few  years  until  the  public  schools  of  Johnson  County  are 
in  the  front  ranks.     Very  respectfully, 

W.  W.  Matnky, 

Superintendent 


Knox  County. 

Son.  Frank  3I»  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Na^hvillej  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the 
public  schools  of  Knox  County  for  the  scholastic  year  ending 
June  30,  1889. 

The  schools  of  Knox  County  are  in  an  excellent  condition. 
We  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  continue  our  schools 

m 

from  five  to  eight  months  in  the  year. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Believing  that  the  greatest  necessity  for  the  promotion  of  the 
schools  in  the  county  was  to  supply  the  pupils  with  the  requi- 
site text-books,  therefore  I  secured  books  at  wholesale  rates 
for  the  people. 

The  plan  is  for  the  School  Directors  of  each  district  to  pay 
for  the  books  needed  in  their  respective  districts  out  of  the 
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school  fandy  the  people  refanding  the  money  when  the  books 
are  distribated  or  daring  the  term  of  school,  thus  saving  from 
twenty-five  to.  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  on  the  price 
of  the  books  purchased,' thus  patting  the  rich  and  poor  on  an 
eqaal  footing  in  the  school  work.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  very 
nearly  all  the  Directors  have  adopted  this  plan  of  procuring 
books.  The  frnit  of  this  can  be  seen  in  an  increased  attendance 
and  interest  in  the  schools  where  this  method  has  been  adopted. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  report  that  the  school  fnnd  has  not  suf- 
fered by  reason  of  this  plan.  The  people  have  appreciated  it  to 
such  a  degree  they  have  refunded  the  money  almost  to  a  dollar 
in  every  district.  A  close  calculation  shows  that  f  800  have 
been  saved  to  the  people  by  reason  of  this  method. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  Normal  Institute  for  the  white  teachers  commenced  at 
Smithwood  July  8,  and  lasted  one  week.  I  was  assisted  in  the 
Institute  by  Professors  T.  C.  Earns,  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Will  A.  Cate,  of  Maryville  College,  two  of  the  best 
normal  instructors  in  the  State.  Our  State  Superintendent, 
Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  was  with  us  during  the  Institute,  and 
made  an  excellent  speech,  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
teachers.  Frank  Smith  is  quite  a  favorite  with  our  teachers  in 
Enox  County,  having  done  a  great  deal  toward  making  the 
schools  of  the  county  what  they  are.  Among  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished educators  from  difterent  parts  of  the  State,  who 
were  present  during  the  Institute,  I  desire  to  mention  C.  8. 
Douglas,  Superintendent  of  Gallatin  City  Schools,  and  S.  A. 
Mynders,  Superintendent  of  Hartsville  Schools,  whose  lectures 
were  well  received  by  the  teachers.  I  desire,  in  behalf  of  the 
Institute,  to  tender  our  thanks  to  Maj.  John  W.  Paulett,  of 
Enoxville,  for  kindly  furnishing  the  teachers  with  pencils  and 
tablets;  I  also  desire  to  mention  the  name  of  Col.  J.  W.  Gaut, 
of  Knoxville,  who  was  almost  a  daily  visitor  at  the  "  Normal," 
and  gave  the  teachers  excellent  advice.  I  think  I  will  echo  the 
sentiment  of  the  teachers  in  saying  that  this  was  the  best  Nor- 
mal Institute  that  Enox  County  has  ever  had.  The  attendance 
was  large — 125  in  number.     Great  interest  in  the  work  was 
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manifested  by  the  teachers.    The  examination  was  practical, 
and  gave  general  satisfaction. 

I  held  the  County  Normal  Institute  for  the  colored  teachers 
in  connection  with  the  State  Normal  Colored  Institute,  which 
convened  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  June  24, 1889,  lasting  one  week. 
I  was  assisted  by  Professor  Charles  Manning,  Principal  of  the 
Austin  Colored  School,  at  Knoxville,  also  other  teachers  from 
the  colored  schools  of  the  county.  There  were  forty  colored 
teachers  in  attendance.  Splendid  work  was  accomplished  by 
the  teachers.  The  colored  teachers  of  Knox  County  are  right 
up  to  the  standard  in  the  school  work. 

SCHOOL   DIBBCTORS. 

I  have  organized  the  School  Directors  of  the  county.  We 
meet  twice  a  year,  at  the  court-house,  in  the  months  of  May  and 
August,  and  discuss  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  interest 
of  the  schools.  We  have  good  and  efficient  school  officers  in 
the  Directors  of  Knox  County. 

COUNTY    COURT. 

Knox  County  Court  is  composed  of  men  who  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  common  schools  of  the  county  at  heart.  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  in  the  court  to  allow  the  School  Directors 
one  dollar  per  day  for  two  days  in  the  year  for  attending  meet- 
ings called  by  the  County  Superintendent;  also  to  allow  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
Normal  Institutes,  which  were  promptly  passed  by  the  court. 
This  small  amount  for  the  Directors  was  a  material  aid  in  the 
organization  of  the  Directors,  and  did  not  affect  the  school  term 
as  much  as  one  half  of  a  day. 

TEACHERS*    INSTITUTES. 

I  have  held,  during  the  term  of  schools,  eight  Institutes 
for  the  teachers  and  Directors  of  the  county.  I  find  that  these 
meetings  result  in  raising  the  standard  of  teachers ;  they  also 
give  the  Directors  an  iusigbt  into  the  ability  of  the  teachers ;  in 
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short,  they  are  meetings  in  common,  where  all  can  exchange 
ideas. 

VISITS. 

I  have  visited  all  the  schools  once,  and  quite  a  number  twice. 
On  visiting  the  schools  I  suggest  methods  of  teaching,  and 
speak  words  of  encouragement  to  the  pupils  and  teachers. 
Where  there  are  teachers  without  experience  in  the  work  I 
make  my  visits  longer  than  I  do  to  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience, and  do  all  that  I  can  in  assisting  them  to  make  their 
schools  successful. 

There  have  been  erected  seven  new  school  houses  during  this 
year,  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  scholastic  population  of  Knox  County,  not  including 
Knoxville,  is  12,024. 

The  County  Trustee's  report  shows:  Receipts,  $118,066.88; 
expenditures,  $87,347.49  ;  balance  on  hand,  $30,719.89. 
Respectfully  submitted,  J.  C.  Ford, 

Superintendent, 


Lake  County. 

Hon.  Frank  3L  Smithy  State  Superintendefit  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — ^I  herewith  submit  my  regular  annual  report,  with 
statistical  tables,  showing  the  condition  of  our  public  schools. 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  pos- 
sible to  professional  teachers,  and  all  the  discouragement  T  could 
to  the  other  kinds.  The  Directors  of  my  county,  under  my 
advice,  have  met  together  and  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  not  employ  any  primary  iH^rtifiento  teachers; 
fixed  a  scale  of  rates  for  second  grade  oortiHoato^  at  not  less 
than  $30  nor  more  than  $40  per  month  ;  for  fir^^t  grade  certifi- 
cates under  ten  (or  perfect),  not  less  than  $40  nor  nioi*e  than  $50 
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per  month ;  perfect  first  grade  certificates  no  limit.  It  has  been 
productive  of  good  effect,  both  in  the  finances  of  our  schools 
and  in  the  teachers,  in  qualifying  themselves  better  for  their 
labors. 

There  seems  to  be  a  large  amount  of  excessive  public  printing 
to  furnish  blanks  to  Superintendents.  Could  not  blank  orders 
for  school  warrants  be  sent  for  distribution  to  the  Directors  and 
save  great  mistakes  in  drawing  school  funds  by  ignorant  and 
unlettered  Directors?    If  proper,  it  should  be  done. 

Respectfully, 

L.  Donaldson, 

Superintendent. 


Lauderdale  County. 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — Owing  to  the  increased  tax  last  year  for  school 
purposes,  the  schools  in  this  county  have  been  running  longer 
than  usual,  and  I  have  been  devoting  my  time  almost  exclu- 
sively to  visiting  them,  hence  my  tardiness  in  sending  in  my 
report.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  more  schools  during 
the  last  term  than  during  any  term  hei'etofore.  I  am  pleased 
to  state  that  I  find  great  improvement  in  the  teaching  and  the 
methods  used,  and  much  more  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of 
a  majority  of  the  teachers.  Would  that  I  could  say  as  much 
for  the  patronage.  After  about  three  years'  experience  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  irregular  attendance,  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  more  rapid  improvement 
in  the  public  schools. 

As  in  a  former  report,  I  would  recommend  that  the  study  of 
physiology  be  substituted  for  that  of  geology  in  the  public 
schools. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  will  not  find  my  report  as  satisfactory 
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as  Bome,  since  I  only  get  full  report^  from  about  one-third  of 
the  District  Clerks,  and  hardly  half  of  the  teachers'  abstracts.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  the  Directors  would  take  more 
interest  were  they  allowed  compensation  for  time  and  trouble 
aside  from  taking  the  scholastic  census. 

Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  L.  a.  Watkiss. 

Superintendent. 


Lawrsncb  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
HashvUlej  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — ^I  herewith  submit  my  annual  written  report, 
which  will  perhaps  give  you  some  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  schools  in  this  county.    First  in  order  comes 

THE   EXAMINATION  OV  TBACHBRS. 

I  have  endeavored  this  year,  more  than  ever,  to  make  my 
examinations  strictly  practical,  selecting  just  such  work  for 
teachers  to  perform  as  in  my  judgment  would  be  required  of 
them  in  their  labors  inside  the  school  room.  This  rule  was 
strictly  adopted  in  examining  on  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
two  of  the  most  important,  yet  difficult,  branches  to  teach  to 
children  successfully.  As  a  result  of  this  plain,  practical  work 
we  have,  I  believe,  the  best  grade  of  working  teachers  in  our 
schools  this  year  that  we  have  ever  had  in  this  county.  The 
examinations  have  been  mostly  written,  which  will  certainly 
bring  out  the  scholarship,  if  there  is  any.  While  speaking  of 
the  different  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools,  I  would  be  glad,  on  account  of  ouY  young  people,  to 
have  physiology  or  botany  substituted  for  geology.  Either  of 
them  would  be  far  more  interesting  to  them,  and  I  fully  believe 
would  confer  a  much  greater  benefit  than  the  dry  study  of 
geology.    Next  in  order  ia 
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SCHOOL   VISITATION. 


I  have  visited  a  fewer  number  of  schools  this  year  than  I 
have  ever  done  before  in  all  my  work  as  School  Superintendent. 
There  were  several  causes,  however,  for  this  apparent  neglect 
of  duty.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  so  much  rainy  weather 
and  high  water  in  this  section  of  country  at  the  time  that  most 
of  the  schools  were  at  their  best,  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
many  of  them.  Another  cause  for  so  few  being  visited  was 
that  I  found,  in  several  districts  which  I  traveled  over,  nearly 
every  one  of  the  schools  suspended  on  account  of  fodder-pulling 
and  other  farm  work ;  and  still  another  cause,  many  of  the 
schools  having  been  held  back  to  be  taught  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  Altogether,  I  find  it  impossible  to  run  the  public 
schools  of  a  county,  or  even  a  district,  with  any  thing  like  reg- 
ularity or  uniformity ;  for  what  suits  one  district  will  not  suit 
another,  and  what  is  required  in  a  given  community  will  not 
begin  to  apply  to  any  other  portion  of  the  same  civil  district. 
I  shall  yet  visit  a  number  of  schools  after  sending  oft'  this  re- 
port— schools  that  commenced  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

INSTITUTES. 

We  have  not  held  any  regular  County  Institutes  this  year, 
from  the  fact  that  we  held  several  here  some  years  ago,  which 
did  excellent  work  for  a  considerable  time,  but  for  several  causes 
a  number  of  teachers  ceased  to  attend  entirely,  since  which 
time  the  County  Institute  has  done  but  little  eftective  work. 
Some  of  our  teachers  will  not  attend  an  Institute  at  all ;  and 
right  here  I  would  suggest  the  enactment  of  a  rigid  law  to 
compel  such  to  attend  the  County  Institute,  or  else  be  debarred 
from  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  ^  We  will,  however,  hold 
one  or  two  Institutes  during  this  fall  and  winter,  and  again  see 
*  what  we  can  do.  We  have  recently  started  out  anew  with  the 
District  Institute.  One  has  been  organized  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  county,  in  which  much  interest  is  shown  and  good 
work  done.     Others  will  probably  follow  in  a  short  while. 

Summing  up,  I  have  this  to  say  in  regard  to  the  schools  of 
this  county :  They  are  making  a  slow,  but  steady,  improvement 
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in  almost  every  particular.  The  people  are  demanding  from 
year  to  year  a  higher  grade  of  teachers,  and  this  shows  a  very 
marked  degree  of  improvement. 

In  closing  I  will  say  that  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
statistical  report  which  I  sent  you  some  time  ago.  I  tried  very 
hard  to  make  it  strictly  accurate,  and  although  it  does  not 
"stretch  out"  on  English  grammar  like  last  year's  report,  I 
am  fully  prepared  to  show  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of 
pupils  studying  that  branch  in  this  county  this  year  than  ever 
did  before  in  a  single  year.  There  is  no  guess-work  about  the 
report  I  made  you  this  year ;  I  have  the  figures  and  the  papers 
to  show  from  whence  my  report  was  made.  Where  I  failed  to 
visit  a  school  I  have  an  abstract  from  the  teacher  of  that  school 
or  a  report  from  the  District  Clerk.  But  to  be  plain,  I  cannot 
tell  where  the  report  came  from,  or  of  what  it  was  "  made  up," 
that  was  sent  you  from  this  county  last  year,  for  I  assure  you 
I  can  find  but  little  material,  and  no  book  or  record  at  all,  to 
show  when,  where,  or  how  it  was  made;  so  you  see  I  had  act- 
ually to  "be'gin  again  at  the  stump"  to  make  out  my  statistical 
report  to  you  this  year.  Wishing  you  great  success  in  the  ed- 
ucational work,  I  am  truly  your  friend, 

W.  K.  Lackey, 

SujyerintendenU 


Lincoln  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M,  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn,: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  school  report  of 
Lincoln  County  tor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889.  We  are 
glad  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  scholastic  popa- 
lation  has  increased,  and  our  per  cent,  of  enrollment  and  aver- 
age daily  attendance  are  much  better  than  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1888.  We  have  increased  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
We  attribute  this  to  a  better  feeling  among  our  people  toward 
the  public  schools. 
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1  am  sorry  to  note  that  our  County  Court,  in  1888,  levied 
only  a  fifteen  cents  tax  on  property,  hence  our  schools  in  1889- 
90  only  averaged  fifty-nine  days  against  eighty-six  days  the 
previous  year  under  a  twenty-five  cent  tax.  I  went  before  the 
court  this  year  and  asked  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  submitted 
a  report  estimating  thJEit  our  schools  would  not  run  quite  three 
months  in  the  year  just  ended,  yet  they  voted  only  fifteen  cents; 
so  our  funds  will  be  short  indeed  for  1890.  I  also  referred  the 
court  to  the  section  of  the  law  which  requires  the  levy  to  be 
sufiicient  to  run  five  months,  or  submit  the  proposition  to  the 
people,  both  of  which  were  refused. 

I  have  made  a  more  complete  report  than  the  accompanying, 
detailing  the  matter  from  each  abstract,  etc.  This  is  being 
printed,  with  notes  for  teachers  and  Directors.  My  purpose  is 
to  more  thoroughly  organize  by  a  system  of  grading  and  an 
adopted  series  of  books.  I  shall  work  to  secure  this  during  the 
winter  months. 

Wherever  I  have  visited  schools  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
the  children  words  of  encouragement.  I  recognize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  before  us  in  Lincoln  County.  It  is  simply 
immense.  Not  only  our  patrons,  but  our  teachers  need  stimu- 
lating. I  favor  a  compulsory  method  as  to  the  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal Institute  work.  A  TEACHfiR  is  a  stimulant  to  the  patrons. 
We  have  too  many  unprofessional  teachers.  These  I  have 
worked  hard  to  locate  during  my  few  months  in  office,  and  ev- 
ery power  possible  shall  be  exerted  to  exclude  "  school  keepers," 
who  work  for  money  only,  from  Lincoln  County. 

Our  Institute  work  has  consisted  of  monthly  meetings  for 
the  white  teachers,  and  the  colored  teachers  held  a  ten  days' 
Institute  in  June.  These  were  reasonably  well  attended,  and 
promise  to  be  much  better  next  year. 

Our  Directors  have,  as  a  majority,  come  to  time  with  their 
reports.  All  are  perfectly  willing,  but  some  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  their  work  and  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  K.  TayIiOR. 

SuperintendenL 

12 — 8.  8.  p.  I. 
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Loudon  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  belated  about  making  my  report,  for 
the  reason  some  of  my  school  officials  have  been  slow  about 
making  their  reports  to  me,  I  do  not  claim  this  report  to  be 
entirely  free  from  errors,  but  it  is  approximately  correct. 

Our  schools  are  in  excellent  shape;  we  think  they  are  better 
to-day  than  they  were  yesterday,  and  better  yesterday  than  the 
day  before ;  we  are  trying  to  gain  some  ground  every  day. 

Our  Teachers'  Institute  was  a  success  this  summer.  It  was  held 
in  Loudon,  Tenn.  Number  of  teachers  present,  47.  We  had 
quite  a  number  of  visitors  each  day.  All  teachers  present  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  Institute.  Each  teacher  had  work  as- 
signed them,  and  they  came  prepared  to  do  good  work.  Every 
one  who  attended  the  Institute  went  away  expressing  themselves 
as  being  highly  pleased.  We  adopted  a  course  of  study  and 
rules  for  the  government  of  our  public  schools.  All  of  our 
teachers  are  trying  to  grade  their  school,  and  are  succeeding 
right  well.  The  grading  of  our  schools  has  seemingly  put  new 
life  into  them.  We  expect  to  see  grand  results  from  the  graded 
system.  We  have  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  and  as  a  rule 
they  are  earnest  men  and  women,  and  exerting  themselves  to 
work  up  the  educational  interest.  We  hope  to  see  our  little 
county  at  an  early  day  recognized  as  being  one  of  the  foremoet 
counties  in  the  State  in  the  public  school  work.  We  shall  re* 
joice  to  see  the  educational  work  in  our  State  move  onward  and 
upward.  Very  truly  yours, 

John  W.  Hyden, 

Superintendent. 

Macon  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructianf 
Nashvillef  Tenn.: 

Dbar  Sir — I  was  elected  to  the  office  of  County  Superintend- 
ent about  the  middle  of  July,  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term 
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of  F.  P.  Harwood,  who  died  about  the  sixth  of  that  month.  In 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  herewith  submit 
my  statistical  report  for  the  scholjastic  year  ending  June  30, 
1889. 

I  regret  that  this  report  has  been  delayed  to  this  time.  The 
delay  was  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
boards  of  several  of  the  districts  to  make  their  reports  to  me  in 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  law,  but  I  trust  it  will  arrive  in  time 
to  prevent  any  delay  in  the  arduous  work  of  your  office.  It 
has  been  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  up  the  data  for  this  re- 
port. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  as  near  correct  as  I  de- 
sired to  have  it.  A  few  of  the  teachers  failed  to  make  out  ab- 
stracts at  the  close  of  their  schools,  and  without  these  the  District 
Clerks  cannot  make  full  and  correct  reports  to  the  County  Su- 
perintendent, and  hence  his  statistical  report  cannot  be  full  and 
correct. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  over  eighteen  hundred  out  of  a  scho- 
lastic popufation  of  about  four  thousand  were  not  enrolled  in 
the  schools  of  our  county  last  year  (1888).  While  many  of  our 
people  seem  to  have  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children, 
and  hence  keep  them  out  of  school  year  after  year,  I  am  fully 
justified  in  saying  that  the  educational  status  of  our  county  is 
far  in  advance  of  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

• 
In  this  county  we  have  fifty  school  districts  instead  of  twelve, 
as  formerly.  This  great  number  of  districts  came  about  in  this 
way:  Some  years  ago  some  of  our  District  Directors,  misappre- 
hending the  law  that  says  that  ''District  Directors  are  hereby 
authorized  to  subdivide  school  districts,"  divided  the  school  dis- 
tricts, which  were  then  identical  with  the  civil  districts,  into  in- 
dependent subdistrict  districts,  or  school  districts.  By  this  sub* 
division  great  injustice  has  been  done  in  many  parts  of  the 
county  in  this:  that  some  Directors  seemed  to  be  looking  to 
their  own  interest,  or  to  that  of  some  friends  or  kinsmen,  and 
cut  off  large  districts  to  their  houses,  so  that  they  have,  in  many 
places,  four,  five,  or  six  months'  terms  every  year,  while  there 
are  little  districts  (dwarfs)  by  their  sides  that  have  two  and 
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a  half  or  three  months'  terms,  and  some  of  these  only  every  other 
year.  Much  dissatisfaction  prevails  in  these  little  districts. 
Many  of  those  in  the  large  districts  oppose  any  change,  and 
say  that  some  of  our  good  houses,  for  in  many  of  those  districts 
they  have  built  good  ones,  will  have  to  be  lost  or  movjed ;  that 
if  the  school  district  is  made  identical  with  the  civil  district, 
every  teacher  in  a  district  should  be  paid  the  same  price,  and 
they  would  not  be  willing  for  one  house  in  the  district  to  have 
a  thirty-dollar  teacher  and  they  be  put  off  with  a  twenty-five- 
dollar  teacher,  etc. 

In  the  present  shape,  the  children  draw  dollars  instead  of 
days.  I  have  advised  the  County  Court  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  county  was  districted  is  a  nullity;  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  so  declare,  and  make  the  school  districts  and 
civil  districts  as  near  identical  as  they  can  well  be,  or  divide  the 
county  into  subschool  districts,  as  the  law  directs. 

And  now,  while  it  is  the  aim  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
through  the  County  Superintendent,  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
teachers,  and  thereby  elevate  our  schools,  I  am  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  some  additional  steps  should  be  taken  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  .County  Superintendents.  It  is  true  that  the  law 
prescribes  certain  qualifications  that  a  County  Superintendent 
should  possess,  but  it  is  left  to  a  body  to  determine  whethcF  or 
not  he  or  she  possesses  them  that  is  wholly  incompetent. so  to 
determine. 

As  I  was  not  elected  until  about  the  middle  of  July,  as  before 
stated,  the  time  for  holding  examinations  and  getting  the  schools 
opened  up  in  due  time  was  short,  and  as  we  had  an  Institute 
here  last  year,  I  did  not  hold  or  attempt  to.  have  one  held  here 
this  year. 

I  have  held  two  public  examinations,  in  which  I  examined 
sixty-seven  applicants  by  written  examination.  These  exam- 
inations were  as  practical  as  I  could  make  them. 

In  visiting  the  schools,  I  find  a  very  great  dereliction  on  the 
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part  of  District  Directors  as  well  as  the  other  patrons,  notwith- 
standiDg  the  Directors  have  taken  an  oath  to  discharge  certain 
duties.  Avery  Harlin, 

Superintendmt. 


Madison  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.  r 

Dear  Sir — Inclosed  you  will  find  my  annual  report.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  had  more  school  money  this 
year  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  our  public  schools. 
Our  schools  are  generally  prosperous,  and  the  promise  for  the 
future  good.  Some  localities  have  made  but  little  progress  in 
establishing  and  sustaining  good  schools,  but  this  results  from 
bad  management  on  the  part  of  officials. 

Directors  will  come  to  understand  their  duties,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  trust  coniidted  to  them,  and  then 
every  neighborhood  w^ill  have  a  good  school  six  or  seven  months 
in  the  year.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  worthy  of  their 
vocation,  and  are  surely  though  slowly  advancing  all  along  the 
line.  Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  H.  Drake, 

Superintendent. 

REPORT   OF   NORMAL   INSTITUTE    (COLORED),   JACKSON. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  brief  report  of 
the  State  Normal  Institute,  held  at  Jackson,  Madison  County, 
June  24  to  29  inclusive.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  week 
was  fifty-one  teachers,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  regular 
and  prompt  in  their  attendance,  and  showed  a  commendable  de- 
sire to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  improvement. 
Our  aim  was  to  make  the  work  as  practical  as  possible,  there- 
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fore  mere  theorizing  was  for  the  most  part  discarded,  and  the 
Institute  organized  as  a  model  school,  that  the  teachers  might 
have  the  benefit  of  onr  method  of  organization,  of  handling 
classes,  etc. 

« 

The  regular  work  of  the  school  room  was  taken  up,  and  reci- 
tations conducted  in  the  common  English  branches,  with  special 
reference  to  methods  of  instruction. 

The  exercises  were  interspersed  with  music,  calisthenics,  and 
short  talks  on  ventilation,  posture  in  the  school  room,  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  Professor  Merry,  of  the  Jackson  city  schools, 
was  employed  to  do  the  work,  aided  by  competent  assistants, 
and  they  all  discharged  their  duty  faithfully.  The  interest  was 
sustained  throughout  the  week,  and  the  teachers  thought  the 
time  had  been  profitably  spent.        Thos.  H.  Drakb, 

Representing  State. 


Marion  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  feel  grateful  to  you  for  the  time  you  have  given 
me  to  make  my  report.  I  have  had  some  extra  trouble  in  get- 
ting reports  from  Directors  and  teachers.  I  have  been  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Directors  and  teachers,  to  adopt  a 
uniform  system  of  text-books,  which  I  inclose.  The  news 
comes  to  me  from  ail  over  the  county  that  the  people  are  more 
enthusiastic  about  the  public  schools  than  ever  before.  We  have 
better  teachers  eveiy  year,  who  are  waking  up  on  the  subject 
of  education .  Yours  truly, 

Daniel  Vinsant, 

Superintendent. 
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Marshall  County, 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn. : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  my  first 
annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Marshall  County  for  the 
scholastic  year  ending  June  30, 1889.  The  report  is  as  full  and 
accurate  as  can  be  made  from  the  returns  of  the  Directors.  I 
take  pleasure  in  stating  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  schools  of  my  county.  This  results  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  our  teachers  are  laboring  zealously  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  our  youth  from  the  bondage  of  illiteracy,  and  instilling 
into  their  young  minds  lessons  of  morality,  for  which  they  will 
not  receive  a  full  compensation  till  their  work  here  is  ended, 
and  they  hear  the  Great  Teacher  say,  "  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servants,  enter  into  thy  rest." 

I  visited  all  of  our  schools,  and  some  I  have  visited  the  second 
time.  -  I  made  a  short  talk  in  84  schools.  I  find  them  all  in 
good  working  order,  and  we  have  much  to  encourage  us  to  go 
forward  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  in  educating  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  children  of  our  good  county. 

I  am  glad  to  report  our  colored  schools,  as  a  rule,  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  We  have  some  very  excellent  teachers  in 
them,  and  they  are  doing  good  work  for  their  race. 

With  our  present  educational  boom  we  hope  erelong  to  see 
our  county  characterizing  a  name  that  will  unfurl  her  banner 
among  the  loftiest  heights  of  educational  honors  of  the  good 
old  State  of  Tennessee. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  was  never  more  pleased  with 
the  result  of  our  State  Normal  than  I  was  this  year.  In  the 
schools  of  those  who  attended  the  Institute  I  observed  that 
they  had  better  order,  more  interest,  and  w*ere  doing  better  and 
more  systematic  work. 

Before  closing  this  report,  permit  me  to  return  my  sincere 
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thanks  to  von  for  the  aid  yon  have  given  the  cmose  or  edacation 
in  Marshall  Conutj.  Tour  aetivit j  and  energy  in  the  edncation 
of  the  rising  generation  prompt  me  to  hope  that  yon  may  still 
he  onr  captain  to  march  as  on  to  fame. 

Bespeetfolly  yonra, 

A.  M.  Meadows, 

SuperintendenL 


Maury  Comnr. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ^ 
yasktille,  Tenn,: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  first 
annaal  report  of  the  schools  of  Maury  Connty.  I  have  expe- 
rienced much  difficulty  in  securing  correct  reports  from  Clerks 
of  School  Boards.  I  think,  however,  my  statistical  report  is 
veiy  nearly  correct. 

In  the  report  from  this  county  last  year  I  see  the  county  tax 
on  property  for  schools  is  twenty-one  cents,  on  polls  $2,  and  on 
privileges  twenty-five  cents.  This  is  a  glaring  error  indeed. 
The  report  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  county  tax  on  proper- 
ty for  schools  was  six  cents,  on  polls  $1,  and  on  privileges  noth- 
ing. Our  County  Court,  however,  at  its  April  term  gave  us  an 
increase  of  two  cents  on  property,  and  we  now  have  eight  cents 
on  property.  I  think  it  is  clearly  mauifest  that  we  have  a  health- 
ier interest  in  favor  of  our  public  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
ty. We  have  too  many  schools,  and  I  think  my  next  report 
will  show  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect. 

I  organized  a  Directors'  Meeting  May  25,  and  it  has  been  kept 
up  monthly.  I  am  sure  much  good  will  come  from  these  meet- 
ings. I  have  held  several  Institutes  since  July  1,  in  which 
many  of  the  best  school  men  in  our  county  took  an  active  part. 
Much  interest  npun  the  part  of  teachers,  Directors,  and  people 
was  perceptible  in  all  these  meetings;  but  a  thorough  report  of 
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my  work  since  July  1  will  be  given  in  my  next  annual  report. 
The  Columbia  city  schools  are  not  included  in  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Miller, 

Superintendent 


MoMiNN  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M,  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  j 
Nashville^  Tenn,: 

Dear  Sir— I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  public 
schools  of  McMinn  County.  I  have  tried  to  make  this  report 
as  accurate  as  possible  under  existing  circumstances.  At  the 
time  our  schools  were  at  their  highest  point  of  interest,  and 
when  I  thought  it  most  important  to  visit  them,  I  was  deprived 
by  reason  of  protracted  sickness  in  my  family.  I  feel  safe  in 
reporting  a  marked  improvement.  The  teachers  have  done  a 
noble  work,  with  only  a  few  exceptions.  Several  of  our  teach- 
ers are  graduates,  and  nearly  all  first  grade.  Our  school 
fund  (as  is  the  case  in  many  counties)  is  not  sufficient  to  run  our 
schools  long  enough.  Owing  to  the  mountainous  location  of 
this  county  it  is  impossible  to  locate  all  the  houses  so  as  to  give 
each  an  equal  number  of  pupils ;  however,  a  majority  have  done 
80.  Believing  that  my  report  is  correct  in  the  main,  I  submit 
it  without  further  remarks.     Truly  yours, 

J.  R.  Lawrence, 

Superintendent. 


McNairy  County. 

Mon.  Frank  31.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashvillcy  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — Inclosed  you  will  find  my  report.    I  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  teachers  and  Directors  to  make  their  reports 
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to  roe.  Many  have  not  reported  yet.  I  think  we  will  pay 
more  attention  to  the  school  law  hereafter.  I  was  elected  last 
Angnst  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  B.  F.  Basinger.  I  found 
the  work  in  bad  condition.  The  death  of  Professor  Basinger 
caused  much  confusion  in  our  school  work.  His  death  was  our 
great  loss,  but  his  eternal  gain.  Professor  Basinger  held  one 
County  Normal  of  one  week  at  Purdy.  I  have  visited  47 
schools,  and  have  delivered  47  lectures.  I  have  held  one  Insti- 
tute of  two  days  and  nights.  Great  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  our  Institutes.  Most  of  our  teachers  are  men  and 
women  of  high  aspirations,  and  they  do  good  work. 

If  you  find  that  my  report  is  not  correct,  notify  me  and  I  will 
try  to  correct  it.  I  know  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  re- 
port sent  in  last  year.  I  made  my  report  as  matters  were  re- 
ported to  me.  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  make  my  next  annual 
report  without  much  trouble.  Now  we  have  ninety  school  dis- 
tricts in  our  county,  but  I  think  we  will  have  only  nineteen 
next  year.  To  make  the  civil  district  the  school  district,  would 
save  much  expense  and  trouble. 

Wishing  the  cause  of  education  great  success,  I  am,  very  re- 
spectfully, J.  H.  Davis, 

Superintendent. 


Meigs  County. 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville  J  Tenn.: 

Bbar  Sir — I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  have  been  delayed  in 
sending  in  my  report,  but  the  Trustee  only  gave  me  his  report 
to-day — September  80.  I  also  regret  to  say  that  it  is  not  accu- 
rate in  regard  to  some  of  the  items,  owing  to  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Directors  to  make  full  reports  and  teachers  to  send 
in  abstracts.  My  report  has  been  made  from  such  reports  as 
have  been  made  to  me. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  held  a  County  Normal 
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Institute  of  one  week's  duration,  embracing  the  second^ week  in 
July,  which  was  well  attended  by  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation. Prof.  T.  L.  Arwine,  of  the  Decatur  High  School,  was 
with  us  during  the  entire  week,  and  rendered  valuable  service 
in  the  way  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  upon  the  blackboard* 
Professor  Arwine  is  a  whole  team  when  it  comes  to  normal 
work.  I  find  that  the  teachers  who  attended  the  Institute  are 
giving  much  better  satisfaction  all  along  the  line  of  work  than 
those  who  did  not. 

The  Teachers'  Monthly  Meetings  have  increased  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent,  over  last  year,  which  shows  that  we  are 
making  some  progress  in  the  way  of  methods  of  teaching,  and 
clearly  indicates  that  our  schools  are  being  improved.  We  feel 
that  our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  some  degree  of  success, 
and  hopejthat  better  results  may  be  obtained  in  the  future. 

Respectfully, 

J.  M.  Scott, 
•   •   .  Superintendent 


MoNROB  County. 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
NashvilUy  Tenn.: 

Dbak  Sik — ^Inclosed  you  will  find  the  report  of  public  schools 
of  Monrofe  County,  Tenn.,  for  the  scholastic  year  beginning 
July  1, 1888,  and  ending  June  30, 1889.  The  report  does  not 
show  off  my  county  as  well  as  I  would  like  to  have  it,  or  as  well 
as  I  think  it  will  by  next  year,  but  I  have  labored  earnestly  that 
it  may  show  the  facts  as  they  were  in  the  past  year. 

Since  your  visit  to  my  county,  April  2, 1889, 1  think  I  can 
see  a  decided  improvement  in  school  work  upon  all  concerned. 
The  Directors,  and  also  the  teachers,  seem  to  be  more  enthusi- 
astic in  the  work  this  year  than  they  were  formerly. 

The  greatest  trouble  now  is  the  attendance,  as  you  will  see. 


•  •  •  ••  •• 

•  •    ••••••    •!  r« 

•  •    •  •  • 
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The  people  claim  to  be  poor,  and  that  they  cannot  spare  their 
children.  Our  facilities  are  very  good  for  those  who  are  de- 
termined in  the  matter.  We  have  twenty  school  districts  in 
this  county,  and  this  year  there  will  be  about  one  school  for 
every  two  districts  that  will  continue  for  the  full  school  year.of 
ten  months.  The  people  agree  to  pay  tuition  when  the  public 
fund  is  exhausted.  These  I  have  managed  to  have  taught  at 
points  where  all  can  be  accommodated  when  the  public  district 
schools  close.  Besides  these  academic  schools,  we  have  two 
colleges  for  males  and  two  seminaries  for  young  ladies.  Hiwas- 
see  College,  under  the  fatherly  care  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Brunner,  is 
located  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Madisonville,  the  county 
seat.  This  college  has  done  a  great  work  for  Monroe  County 
in  the  way  of  education.  It  has  a  full  corps  of  teachers,  and 
the  roll  usually  shows  boys  from  six  to  nine  diflferent  States. 

The  Sweetwater  College  and  the  two  female  seminaries  are 
located  in  the  town  of  Sweetwater,  on  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad.  They  have  each  a  full  corps  of 
teachers. 

So  you  see  we  are  not  wanting  in  opportunities.  The  people 
are  awaking  to  their  school  interest  also.  I  am  out  in  the  field 
almost  every  day  through  the  school  week,  visiting  the  schools 
and  working  up  the  school  interest  of  the  county. 

I  held  a  Normal  School  this  summer  at  Madisonville,  July 
8  to  12.  We  had  quite  a  successful  term.  There  were 
about  eighty  teachers  present  almost  every  day.  I  was  assisted 
by  Profs.  John  T.  Henderson  and  Robert  Henderson,  from 
Mossy  Creek  College;  also  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Brunner,  Hiwassee 
College;  Prof.  J.  C.  Hicks,  Madisonville,  Tenn.;  Prof.  J.  H.  B. 
Hall,  Loudon,  Tenn.  Quite  a  number  of  the  teachers  from  my 
own  county  took  an  active  part  in  the  work. 

Dr.  Brunner  gave  us  a  very  interesting  lecture  upon  the  topic, 
"Tact  in  Teaching."  He  illustrated  our  school  system  by  the 
"old  sash  saw-mill" — the  water  wheel,  the  shaft,  and  the  saw 
in   contact   with   the   timber:    the   State   Superintendent,  the 


♦  • 
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County  Superintendent,  and  the  Directors.     The  work  is  done, 
however,  where  the  teacher  conies  in  contact  with  the  pupils. 
He  then  urged  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of  their  work, 
the  necessity  of  qualification,  a  part  of  which  was  tact. 

With  many  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  work,  and  a  strong 
desire  that  you  will  visit  us  this  year,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  H.  LOWRY, 

Superintendent. 


Montgomery  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
NashvillCy  Tenn.  : 

Dear  Sir — By  an  examination  of  the  statistical  report  for 
this  county,  forwarded  some  time  since,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  from  last  year  of  the  scholastic  population 
pf  279  J  in  attendance,  an  increase  of  179 ;  in  enrollment,  an  in- 
crease of  282;  in  teachers'  wages,  an  increase  of  $2  per  month; 
in  number  of  days  taught,  an  increase  of  10,  the  average  for 
the  county  being  this  year  115  days.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  we  have  expended  this  year  for  school  purposes  $5,406.99 
more  than  was  expended  last  year;  that  we  have  built  ten  neat 
frame-houses  and  one  log  one;  that  the  value  of  school  proper- 
ty in  the  county  has  increased  from  $43,618  to  $50,849 — a  gain 
of  $6,731 — while  we  had  a  cash  balance  for  school  purposes  on 
June  30, 1889,  of  $22,315.12,  all  of  which  conclusively  shows 
that  financially  we  are  in  a  good  fix;  that  public  sentiment  is 
slowly  bat  surely  growing  in  favor  of  good  houses,  live  teach- 
ers, and  efficient  schools.  While  there  are  some  of  our  Direct- 
ors who  are  not  keeping  abreast  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
yet  most  of  them  are  earnest,  interested,  and  alive  to  every 
thing  that  pertains  to  the  advancement  of  popular  education. 
Indeed,  in  many  of  the  districts  the  Directors  absolutely  refuse 
to  employ  any  but  those  holding  first  grade  certificates.  Many 
of  our  teachers  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  coun- 
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ty  in  the  State.  Thej  subscribe  to  and  read  educational  jour- 
nals, works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  are  al* 
ways  ready  to  enter  into  any  movement  that  tends  to  advance 
them  in  their  profession.  There  are  others  who  seem  contented 
to  drag  along  in  the  same  old  way,  teaching  merely  for  the  sal- 
ary or  because,  failing  in  every  thing  else,  they  think  they  may 
possibly  succeed  as  teachers.  The  day  for  this  latter  class  is 
surely  drawing  to  a  close  in  this  county. 

Inclosed  find  Secretary's  report  of  "  State  Normal "  held  in 
Clarksville  Juue  24  to  28  inclusive. 

J.  U.  Tyler, 

SuperintendeiiL 


MooRB  County. 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.:  . 

Dear  Sir — I  submit  to  you  my  first  annual  report  of  the 
schools  of  Moore  County,  and  will  say  that  the  scholastic  pop- 
ulation as  made  to  me  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Directors  I  believe 
to  be  correct,  but  owing  to  the  failure  upon  the  part  of  our  for- 
nier  County  Superintendent  or  the  Directors  having  charge  of 
the  schools  last  year  I  am  able  to  procure  but  few  abstracts, 
and  upon  these  and  my  knowledge  of  the  schools  I  have  had  to 
rely  for  my  report.  Therefore  I  will  not  claim  it  to  be  correct, 
but  as  nearly  so  as  it  could  be  made  under  the  circumstances. 

Our  free  schools  in  Moore  County  do  not  commence  until 
after  June  80,  and  any  negligence  upon  the  part  of  those  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  schools  the  fall  before  will  necessarily  work  a 
hardship  upon  their  successors.  I  presume  this  is  the  case  in 
most  all  counties  in  the  State.  I  suggest  as  a  remedy  that  the 
scholastic  year  be  so  changed  that  every  school  officer  will  be 
responsible  for  his  own  work.  I  indorse  the  action  of  our 
County  Court  in  reducmg  the  school  districts  from  seventeen 
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to  eleven.    Although  it  has  created  some  trouble  for  the  present, 
it  will  work  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

Hoping  to  be  able  to  make  a  more  favorable  report  of  the 
schools  of  our  county  in  the  future,  I  am,  very  ref^pectfuUy, 

J.  E.  M.  Enochs, 

Superintendent 


Morgan  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  my  first  annual  report  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  30, 1889. 

With  a  few  exceptions  we  are  having  good  schools  in  the 
county.  The  schools  in  most  of  the  districts  can  run  five 
mouths.  Each  civil  district  constitutes  a  school  district,  with 
one  exception— there  being  one  independent. 

The  first  Normal  Institute  that  was  ever  held  in  the  county 
was  held  at  Wartburg  in  July.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  attended, 
and  consequently  we  had  a  good  Institute. 

We  have  a  Teachers'  Meeting  every  month  at  dififerent  points 
in  the  county,  and  usually  have  a  good  attendance. 

Respectfully, 

A.  D.  Williams, 

Superintendent. 


Obion  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  Staie  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatructionj 
NashviUe^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Bir — ^I  send  herewith  a  report — a  statistical  report.    It 
is  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  was  not  sent  in  on  time,  since  I  have 
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been  bnt  recently  elected  to  fill  tbe  vacancy  caused  by  tbe  resig- 
nation of  Superintendent 'W.  T.  Moore. 

Tbe  report  is  not  absolutely  correct.  The  figures  relative  to 
the  finances  and  scholastic  population  of  tbe  county  are  all 
right,  but  many  of  tbe  other  figures  are  approximated.  It  was 
impossible  for  mc  to  do  more  with  the  meager  data  at  my  com- 
mand. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  Obion  County,  I  fear 
they  are  not  as  prosperous  as  they  should  be.  My  information 
concerning  them,  however,  is  limited,  since  I  have  not  had  time 
since  my  election  to  visit  them. 

The  next  time  I  have  6tcasion  to  report  to  you  I  hope  tbe 
facts  will  justify  me  in  sending  news  more  satisfactory  and  more 
encouraging.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Benton, 

SuperintendenL 


Overton  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  InstructioUy 
NashvilUy  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — ^Inclosed  you  will  find  my  annual  report  for  the 
scholastic  year  ending  June  SO,  1889.  I  am  proud  to  say  for 
Overton  County  that  the  schools  are  more  progressive  than 
heretofore. 

My  first  endeavor,  after  being  elected  Superintendent,  was  to 
try  to  induce  the  School  Directors  to  consolidate  as  many  schools 
as  possible,  instead  of  increasing  the  number.  My  next  efiTort 
was  to  create  an  interest  among  tbe  people  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

During  July  I  employed  Professors  W.  A.  Noonan  and  A. 
H.  Roberts  to  conduct  a  two  weeks'  Kormal  at  Livingston,  the 
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county  seat.  There  were  forty  names  enrolled  during  the  Nor- 
mal. Quite  an  interest  was  manifested  by  the  people  of  the 
entire  county.  Our  county  paper  gave  a  full  report  of  each 
day's  proceedings,  and  the  cause  of  education  received  a  mighty 
stimulus  through  the  influence  of  the  Normal. 

I  have  visited  most  pf  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  find  the 
teachers  doing  good  work.  The  attendance  at  the  Teachers' 
Institutes,  which  I  have  been  holding  monthly  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  has  been  good. 

The  School  Directors  have  been  very  prompt  in  making  out 
their  reports,  and  they  have  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books for  the  county.  Our  private  schools  are  well  attended, 
and  are  doing  good  work.  The  people  are  becoming  more  in- 
terested in  education,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the 
educational  outlook  is  better  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Yours  respectfully, 
I.  B.  Lee, 

Superintendent. 


Perry  County. 

Son.  Frank  M,  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
NashviUe.  Tenn.: 

'  ■ 

Dear  Sir — Inclosed  j'ou  will  find  my  annual  report.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  teachers  and  Directors  to  make  their  reports 
to  me,  but  have  not,  as  you  will  see,  gathered  a  full  report  after 
all.  Some  of  our  best  teachers  have  failed  to  return  their  ab- 
stracts. I  have  visited  almost  every  school  in  the  county,  and 
&om  my  observations,  together  with  the  reports  made  me,  I 
make  my  report  to  you.  My  report  is  as  near  correct  as  I  can 
get  it  with  the  information  at  hand. 

We  have  some  good  schools  in  our  county,  and  with  a  little 
enterprise  and  energy  we  will  have  a  great  many  such.    Our 
Southern  Normal,  at  Linden,  taught  by  Professor  Sutton,  is  in 
13 — 8. 8.  p.  I. 
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every  respect  a  lirst-elass  school,  and  jast  sacfa  a  one  as  oar 
teachers  generally  should  attend  for  thoroughness  and  energy. 

Respectfully, 

W.  R.  Thompson, 

Superintendent 


Pickett  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructiofiy 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  The  report  is  as  full 
and  accurate  as  can  be  made  from  the  returns  of  the  Directors, 
and  from  notes  taken  while  visiting  the  schools.  Some  of  the 
Directors  were  a  little  tardy  in  making  their  reports,  which  fact 
caused  this  report  to  be  later  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  so  few  schools  this  year;  but  owing  to 
an  indebtedness,  which  was  made  before  this  county  became  a 
county,  we  could  not  have  schools  in  every  district,  but  what 
schools  we  have  are  doing  well,  and  have  a  better  attendance 
than  is  common.  Our  teachers  seem  to  be  working  with  a  zeal 
heretofore  unknown,  and  the  Directors  and  patrons  generally 
seem  to  be  manifesting  a  greater  interest  than  usual. 

Our  county  is  getting  in  better  condition  financially  than  it 
formerly  has  been,  and  we  hope  that  we  may  soon  be  able  to 
ran  our  schools  at  l^ast  five  months  in  the  year. 

It  has  been  very  discouraging  to  us  in  our  efibrta  this  year,  as 
we  could  only  have  schools  in  about  one-half  the  districts  on 
account  of  that  indebtedness,  which  accrued  by  a  lawsuit  be- 
tween the  Directors  and  a  map  and  chart  company,  which  was 
decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  Directors,  and  bron^ht 
ns  badly  in  debt.    But  the  debt  is  now  entirely  paid,  and  we 
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have  tried  to  make  the  schools  that  we  have  had  as  interesting 
as  possible.  Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  G.  Williams, 
Superintendent. 


Polk  County. 

* 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashvillej  Tean.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report,  which  ap- 
proximates correctness  as  nearly  as  the  information  before  me 
will  allow. 

Our  schools  are  still  improving.  Our  Normals  were  well  at- 
tended ;  we  have  held  regular  Institutes  during  the  summer, 
thereby  improving  our  method  of  teaching.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  into  our 
schools,  dispensing  with  the  "  blue-back."  I  have  visited  most 
of  the  schools,  and  find  the  Directors  are  running  their  schools 
an  equal  number  of  days,  except  the  eighth,  and  they  are  likely 
to  have  trouble  over  it.  Upon  the  whole,  if  we  had  more  funds 
to  run  our  schools  five  or  six  months  in  the  year,  we  would 
soon  see  a  marked  difference  in  the  educational  interest  in  our 
county.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  H.  Matlock, 

Superintendent. 


Putnam  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
NashvUlCj  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  my  annual  re- 
port of  the  public  schools  of  my  county  for  the  scholastic  year 
ending  June  80, 1889. 

My  report  is  nearly  correct.  I  can  say  with  great  pride  and 
pleasure  that  the  educational  work  in  Putnam  County  is  on  a 
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boom.  Oar  teachers  are  taking  a  greater  iuterest  than  any  vear 
before,  and  they  deserve  much  credit  for  the  interest  and  energy 
they  have  displayed  in  their  school  work. 

The  two  }^ears  past  our  Connty  Conrt  appropriated  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each  year  to  hold  an  Institute  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers  of  the  connty.  This  year  the  conrt  was  opposed  to 
appropriating  any  thing  for  an  Institute.  All  of  this  opposition 
did  not  daunt  me.  I  was  fully  determined  to  have  an  Institute. 
I  knew  the  great  advantage  it  had  been  to  our  teachers  the  two 
years  past.  I  called  for  the  teachers  of  the  connty  to  meet  me 
at  the  court-house  in  Cookville  on  the  first  Monday  in  May. 
Thirty-eight  responded  to  the  call.  I  then  organized  a  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  addressed  them  on  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing an  Institute.  I  then  proposed  that  we  employ  a  professor 
to  teach  us  a  Normal,  and  pay  him  onrselves.  We  had  fifty 
dollars  subscribed  in  a  few  minutes.  We  employed  Prof.  T.  P. 
Brennan,  of  l^ashville.  Our  Normal  commenced  on  the  first 
Monday  in  July,  and  continued  two  weeks.  Fifty  teachers  at- 
tended all  the  time.  It  was  a  decided  success;  given  up  by 
every  one  that  it  was  the  best  Institute  ever  held  in  the  upper 
country.  We  are  under  lasting  obligations  to  Professor  Bren- 
nau  for  the  great  work  that  he  has  done  for  the  teachers -of 
Putnam  County. 

I  have  visited  all  of  the  schools  in  the  county  except  one.  I 
found  them  all  doing  very  well.  Teachers  are  working  hard  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  great  responsibilities  of  teaching. 
Directors  are  taking  more  interest  than  heretofore.  I  held 
seven  Teachers'  Meetings  in  the  County  this  year.  They  have 
been  well  attended,  and  great  good  has  been  accomplished. 
Public  sentiment  has  been  aroused  on  the  subject  of  education. 
I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  advance  the  school  interest  of 
my  county,  and  I  feel  that  my  labors  have  not  been  in  vain,  but 
my  efforts  so  far  have  been  crowned  with  decided  success.  In 
every  department  of  our  school  work  we  are  pleased  to  note  a 
sure  and  steady  progress.  The  future  prospects  are  bright  for 
the  children  of  this  county.  We  are  very  proud  to  make  this 
report.  ^  W.  H.  Carr, 

Superintendent. 
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Roane  County. 

Hon,  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville,  Tenn.  : 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  scholastic 
year  ending  June  30, 1889.  In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  ray 
office  last  January  I  found  that  the  interest  manifested  in  schools 
and  school  work  was  far  beyond  my  expectation. 

Now,  the  practical  work  will  soon  begin,  and  the  great  task 
is  before  us,  that  of  securing  a  uniformity  of  text-books.  As 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  of  the  school  law  re- 
garding this  matter,  it  will  be  quite  a  task ;  but  I  mean  to  have 
more  regularity  if  time  and  work  will  accomplish  it. 

There  has  been  nothing,  aside  from  the  usual  work,  of  which 
I  should  make  note.  Hoping  that  the  work  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, teachers,  and  Directors  will  be  perfected  in  a  uniform 
system  of  schools,  and  of  school  teaching,  I  am,  respectfully, 

J.   A.   GiLRBATH, 

Superintendent. 


Robertson  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.-  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — Our  County  Court,  nt  the  last  January  term, 
raised  the  property  tax  for  schools  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  on 
the  ?100,  and  levied  $1  on  each  poll,  and  set  apart  one-quarter 
of  the  privilege  tax  for  the  same  purpose;  so  that  our  school 
fund  this  yt^ar  is  almost  double  what  it  has  been  heretofore, 
and  we  expect  to  have  seven  or  eight-month  terms  this  year. 

Our  schools  the  past  year  did  good  work;  but  their  usefulness 
is  very  much  impaired  by  the  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  par- 
tiality of  Directors.  We  shall  have  trouble  over  the  election  of 
School  Directors,  there  being  twenty-nine  school  districts  and 
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only  eighteen  civil  districts.  Our  County  Court  persistently 
maintain  that  they  have  no  authority  of  law  to  change  district 
lines. 

Our  teachers  are  improving  in  efficiency  from  year  to  year. 
The  increase  in  the  school  fund,  and  consequent  longer  terms, 
will  keep  the  hest  of  our  young  teachers  in  the  profession,  in- 
stead of  their  dropping  out  to  engage  in  other  business,  as  they 
have  heretofore  done.  J.  E.  Ruffin, 

SuperintendenL 


Rutherford  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
NashviUcj  Tenn.: 

Dbar  Sir — I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  you  my 
third  annual  report  of  the  schools  of  the  county  of  Rutherford, 
and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  strides  we  are  making  ed- 
ucationally. The  schools  are  improving  slowly  but  steadily, 
and  the  improvements  have  come  to  stay.  The  Directors  are 
building  central  houses,  employing  the  best  of  teachers,  paying 
them  to  work,  aud  seeing  that  they  do  it  to  an  advantage.  The 
teachers  of  this  county  are  taking  more  interest  in  their  work, 
and  acting  as  befitting  those  engaged  in  one  of  the  noblest  call- 
ings of  man.  The  most  of  them  attend  the  Institutes,  take  an 
active  part  in  the  work,  and  do  all  they  can  to  s^ain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  profession  of  school  teaching. 

I  have  held  two  summer  Normals — one  for  the  whites  and 
one  for  the  colored  teachers — ^both  of  which  were  a  success. 
The  attendance  at  the  white  was  over  one  hundred,  and  at 
that  of  the  colored  seventy-eight  teachers  and  quite  a  number 
of  visitors. 

The  white  Institute  was  conducted  by  G.  M.  Savage,  of 
Eagleville  High  School;  E.  C.  Cox,  of  Murfreesboro  schools; 
Miss  Maud  Terrell,  of  Terrell  Normal,  at  Decherd;  Miss  Zadie 
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Agnew,  uow  in  Eagleville  High  School;  F.  Z.  T.  Jackson,  A- 
P.  Hill,  Miss  Mat  Estell,  of  Winchester  Normal ;  A.  J.  Fleming, 
A.  C.  Speer,  Professor  Bowling,  of  East  Tennessee ;  and  B.  S. 
Nelson.  Professor  Savage  conducted  English  grammar  during 
the  week ;  E.  C.  Cox,  Speer,  and  Nelson,  arithmetic ;  Miss  Maud 
Terrell,  history ;  Miss  Zadie  Agnew,  pedagogy ;  Miss  Mat  Estell, 
geography;  A.  C.  Speer,  geology;  fowling  and  Jackson,  the 
query  box;  Fleming,  physiology ;  and  James  D.  Nelson,  orthog- 
raphy and  reading.  Miss  Ferriss,  of  Nashville;  Miss  Mary 
Myers,  of  Wartrace;  Miss  Burlie  Johnson,  .of  Belle  Buckle; 
Miss  M.  A.  Cason,  of  Eagleville;  and  Mrs.  Effie  Jackson,  of 
Murfreesboro,  furnished  the  music  during  the  week. 

B.  A.  J.  Nixon,  colored,  conducted  the  grammar,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic  at  the  colored  Institute;  J.  B.  Wilson  history, 
geography,  and  reading. 

Both  of  the  Institutes  were  a  grand  success ;  all  the  teachers 
were  well  pleased,  and  expressed  themselves  as  being  willing  to 
attend  for  two  weeks  next  year.  The  success  of  the  summer 
Institutes  has  led  to  the  organization  of  the  teachers  intd  a 
Beading  Circle  in  connection  with  the  monthly  meetings,  and 
has  led  to  an  organized  body  in  which  there  has  been  three 
teachers  elected,  one  to  teach  psychology,  one  school  govern- 
ment, and  one  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  the  remainder 
of  the  teachers  being  a  class,  with  a  lesson  assigned  in  each 
branch  of  study,  at  the  close  of  which  there  id  to  be  a  query- 
box  opened  and  the  questions  answered. 

At  my  suggestion  a  joint  meeting  between  the  teachers  of 
this  county  and  Cannon  was  held  at  Readyville  September  28, 
1889.  Splendid  work  was  done  in  that  meeting  by  the  teachers 
assigned  to  duty.  Prof.  G.  M.  Savage  read  a  paper,  or  rather 
lectured,  on  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  Teachers'  Institutes 
and  Teachers'  Meetings,  which  was  good  and  instructive,  con- 
taining some  of  the  best  thoughts  I  ever  beard  on  the  subject. 

Financially  we  are  all  O.  K.,  having  on  hand  $22,000  in  round 
tmmbers,  and  all  of  the  district  warrants  are  good  for  100  cents 
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except  four  of  the  fifty  in  the  county,  and  they  are  but  little  in 
debt,  and  the  indebtedness  on  account  of  recent  purchases  of 
furniture.     We  are  better  off  in  every  respect  than  ever  before. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted, 

Jambs  J).  Nelson, 

Superintendent 


Scott  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  InstructioUj 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report 
of  the  public  schools  of  Scott  County.  It  is  not  correct  in 
every  instance,  as  I  did  not  receive  all  the  reports  that  District 
Clerks  should  have  sent  in,  and  quite  a  number. of  teachers 
failed  to  send  in  their  abstracts.  The  Trustee  also  failed  to 
make  his  report. 

My  greatest  effort  has  been  to  bring  about  some  plan  by 
which  the  standard  of  teachers  can  be  elevated.  I  succeeded 
in  organizing  the  first  County  Normal  ever  held  in  this  county, 
with  Prof.  S.  F.  Braiding,  of  Rockwood,  Tenn.,  as  princi- 
pal instructor.  Much  valuable  work  was  done.  It  continued 
eight  days.  The  first  day  the  names  of  twenty-six  teachers 
were  enrolled.  The  attendance  increasing,  on  the  fifth  day 
there  was  an  enrollment  of  forty-nine  teachers,  who  remained 
through  the  whole  term.  All  the  teachers  present  took  an 
active  part,  showing  a  determination  to- better  prepare  them- 
selves for  teaching.  The  last  two  days  were  spent  in  examin- 
ing teachers  for  certificates.  There  were  eighteen  first  grade 
certificates  issued,  fourteen  of  them  to  our  county  material. 

A  County  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  with  forty 
members.  The  membership  is  now  forty-eight.  The  Associa- 
tion meets  monthly  in  different  districts  of  the  county.  There 
have  been  four  meetings,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty- 
five  teachers.     The  citizens  manifest  considerable  interest  in  these 
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meetings  by  their  presence  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Believing  them  to  be  the  chief  requisite  in  elevating 
the  standard  of  teachers,  we  hope  to  make  both  the  County 
Normal  and  Association  permanent. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  teachers,  although  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  beginners,  have  made  a  marked  improvement, 
in  the  way  of  methods  and  school  management,  over  what  has 
been  done  in  previous  years.  Our  professional  teachers  are 
doing  a  lasting  and  good  work  in  almost  every  respect  in  their 
schools.  The  Directors  are  becoming  more  interested,  and  some 
of  them  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  their  schools 
this  year. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  all  the  schools,  but  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  public  schools  of  Scott  County  are  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  than  they  ever  have  been  before.  Our  colored 
schools  are  in  charge  of  very  good  teachers,  and  are  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  I  believe  that  the  County  Court  will,  from 
this  time  on,  regard  the  schools  of  ojir  county  a  matter  of  the 
most  importance,  and  aid  us  in  making  the  school  term  longer. 
Every  school  should  run  five  mouths  in  the  year,  and  the  duty 
of  the  County  Court  is  to  see  that  funds  come  from  some  source 
to  support  them  for  at  least  five  months,  and  as  much  longer  as 
possible. 

There  will  be  a  convention  of  the  Directors  in  November  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  for  next  year's  work. 

I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  improve  the  schools,  and 
the  prospect  for  the  future  present  themselves  more  brightly, 
which  gives  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  education  in  Scott 
County.  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  J.  Newport, 

Superintendent. 
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Sbquatchib  CouirrT. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smitk,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructionj 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  to  you  my  annaal  re- 
port for  the  closing  year.  Schools  in  Sequatchie  County  are 
not  what  they  should  be  by  any  means,  but  I  can  say  with  em- 
phatic confidence  that  we  are  gaining  ground.  Our  county  is 
on  a  boom  in  many  respects,  and  our  population  is  increasing. 
The  scholastic  population  is  getting  larger,  and  I  hope  all  those 
coming  among  and  around  us  will  look  well  to  their  interest, 
and  get  up  a  good  school  fond — money  enough  to  employ  com»^ 
petent  and  eiticient  teachers  for  at  least  five  months  in  the  year.. 

Hoping  and  believing  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  County 
Superintendents  next  December  will  do  great  and  good  things 
for  the  many  poor  children  of  Tennessee,  I  am,  very  reepectftilly, 

John  E.  Dbakins, 

Superintendent. 


Sbvibr  County. 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Tnstnu:tion, 
NashvilUn  Tenn.: 
Dbar  Sir — I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you  my  first 
annual  report  of  the  schools  of  Sevier  County  for  the  scholastic 
year  ending  June  80, 1889. 

While  the  educational  work  in  Sevier  County  for  the  past 
year  has  not  been  crowned  with  that  success  so  much  desired 
by  enthusiastic  fiducators,  yet  it  has  moved  along  smoothly  and 
in  a  progressive  manner.  Our  school  fund  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  our  schools  as  fully  iis  they  ought  to  be.  I  hope  our 
honorable  County  Court  will  supply  the  deficiency  by  levying 
an  additional  tax.  I  think  there  is  a  manifestation  of  a  grow* 
ing  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  our  county,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  but  the  Directors  and  people  generally 
are  being  stirred  up  on  the  subject  of  education. 
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Our  Normal  lustitute  was  well  attended  last  eummer.  Much 
good  was  done.  Too  ranch  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  these 
Teachers'  Institutes.  They  are  the  very  life  of  the  progressive 
teacher,  and  have  done  more  to  educate  the  masses  and  mold 
the  public  mind  in  favor  of  a  higher  education  than  any  other 
one  power.  We  have  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
the  county,  which  is  very  well  attended  and  much  good  done. 
I  am  much  gratified  to  note  the  marked  improvement  in  the 
management  and  system  of  conducting  our  schools.  I  called  a 
convention  of  School  Directors,  to  meet  in  the  court-house  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  1889.  The  result  of  which  was  the  adop- 
Hion  of  a  uniform  system  of  school  books  for  the  public  schools 
of  this  county,  and  a  graded  system  by  which  the  schools  are  to 
be  graded.  Our  schools,  with  some  exceptions,  are  using  the 
adopted  series,  and  are  being  very  well*  classified,  the  good  re- 
sults of  which  are  clearly  visible  in  a  majority  of  our  schools. 
I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  advance  the  educa- 
tional interests  in  my  county,  and  I  am  proud  that  many 
changes  have  been  wrought  for  good. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Ogle, 

Superintendent 


i*ai*rtMi*M 


IShblby  Countt. 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  the  school  law,  I  herewith 
submit  my  first  report  of  Shelby  County  for  the  scholastic  year 
ending  June  80, 1889. 

During  my  short  term  of  office,  .dating  from  last  January,  I 
have  worked  very  earnestly  to  advance  the  educational  interests 
of  the  county,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  schools  have  not  been  in  vain.  To  our  teachers  is  due 
much  credit  for  the  marked  improvement  of  the  schools.  The 
patrons,  too,  manifest  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  their  thorough 
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advancement.  We  have  a  regular  monthly  meeting,  or  Teach- 
ers' Institate.  The  meetings  from  the  beginning  have  been 
largely  attended  by  as  progressive  a  class  of  teachers  as  there  is 
in  any  county  in  Tennessee. 

In  Jane  I  held  two  Coanty  Xormals,  one  for  the  white  and 
one  for  the  colored  teachers.  Before  the  close  of  each,  I  held 
an  examination  for  teachers,  and  the  largest  number  of  appli- 
cants ever  enrolled  in  Shelby  County  presented  themselves  for 
examination.  I  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  number  of  second 
grade  certificates,  and  to  a  number  of  applicants  I  had  to  deny 
a  certificate  of  any  grade.  It  is  certainly  better  for  our  children 
to  have  no  schools  at  all  rather  than  have  them  taught  by  in- 
competent persons. 

Our  Directors,  as  a  rule,  are  truly  endeavoring  to  improve 
the  condition  of  their  schools.  With  but  few  exceptions,  our 
school  buildings  are  comfortable,  well  furnished,  and  supplied 
with  maps,  charts,  and  other  things  essential  to  the  rapid  and 
thorough  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  majority  of  school  districts  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
have  been  increased,  the  school  term  made  longer,  and  a  better 
class  of  teachers  emploj^ed.  AH  these  changes  can  have  no 
other  than  a  beneficial  effect  upon  our  county  schools. 

The  i2:eneral  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  public  school 
system  has  gradually  increased  in  this  county  for  several  years, 
and  the  prospect  for  a  continued  improvement  in  the  future  is 
indeed  very  encouraging.       Yours  respectfully, 

Nkllik  C.  O'Donnell, 

Superintevdent, 


Smith  County. 

Bon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioriy 
XashvilUf  Tenn.: 
Dear  Sir — Inclosed  you  will  find  my  annual  report  of  the 
schools  of  Smith  County  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 
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Our  Bchoole  have  done  exceedingly  well  during  the  year  just 
closed, -With  an  increased  enrollment,  longer  terms,  and  more 
efficient  teachers.  In  fact,-  everybody  seems  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  our  schools  than  I  have  ever  known 
before. 

Our  Teachers'  Association  meets  once  a  month,  in  which 
many  of  our  teachers  take  a  deep  interest. 

The  uniform  system  of  text-books  adopted  two  years  ago  has 
been  successfully  introduced,  thereby  saving  much  expense  to 
patrons.  The  systegn  of  grading  the  schools,  adopted  just  before 
the  close  of  Superintendent  Crutchfield's  administration,  is  not 
yet  a  success,  but  I  shall  push  this  part  of  the  work  until  every 
school  in  the  county  is  graded.  I  can  assure  you,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  educational  interest  of  this  county  is  steadily  growing, 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  have  a  most  excel- 
lent system  of  public  schools.  J.  G.  Brown, 

Superintendent. 


Sullivan  County. 

jBTon.  Frank  M.  Smith j  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  first  annual 
report.  The  work  of  superintendence  came  into  my  hands  the 
first  of  January,  1889,  when  some  of  the  public  schools  had  al- 
ready closed,  so  I  had  but  a  limited  time  in  which  to  make  ob- 
servations in  the  schools  for  the  past  year ;  but  having  been  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  for  several  years,  I 
was  not  an  entire  stranger  to  the  character  of  work  done  in 
them.  But  now,  having  been  brought  into  an  official  relation, 
that  necessitated  special  observation  with  regard  to  the  teachers' 
]9vork  in  the  school  room  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  I 
was  impressed  with  the  thought  that  our  schools  were  progress* 
ing.  Better  methods  of  teaching  prevail,  better  interest  among 
the  pupils  is  visible,  and  better  facilities  for  instruction  are  at 
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the  teacher's  hand.  The  most  efficieut  means  we  have  so  far 
had  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  country  school  is  the 
Conntv  Normal  Institute  and  the  local  or  District  Institute. 
These  have  been  held  in  the  county  for  years.  I  held  one  In- 
stitute of  two  days  last  spring;  also  a  County  Normal  of  two 
weeks  during  the  summer.  These  were  both  vrell  attended. 
The  live  and  most  efficient  teachers  of  the  country  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  the  work  done  was  of  an  excellent  character,  and 
we  think  good  results  will  follow.  But  I  find  so  far,  that  the 
Institute  and  the  Normal  has  failed  to  reach  the  entire  teaching 
force  of  the  c6unty ;  and  I  fear  they  will  continue  to  fail  to  do 
so  until  there  is  a  legal  requirement  of  teachers  to  attend  these 
means  set  on  foot  for  their  improvement. 

Respectfully, 

William  M.  Pob, 

Superintendent. 


Sumner  County. 

Hon.  Frank  Jf.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  InstructioUj 
NashviUej  Tenn.: 

Dbar  Sir — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  submit  this  my 
third  annual  report  concerning  the  public  schools  of  Sumner 
County.  The  hidden  leaven  of  education  is  gradually  develop- 
ing its  secret,  irrepressible  working  power.  In  no  year  of  the 
existence  of  the  public  schools  has  there  been  stronger  mani- 
festations of  growth.  It  is  believed  that  the  better  day  is  be- 
ginning to  dawn.  Thoughtful  suggestions  are  coming  in  from 
different  parts  of  the  county,  showing  growing  interest  in  thoae 
localities.  Directors  are  taking  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
their  schools.  We  have  had  two  informal  and  one  regular 
meeting  of  the  County  Directors,  and  more  than  twenty  dis* 
tricts  were  represented.  We  had  some  lively  discussion  on 
school  subjects.  The  book  question  elicited  some  good  talks. 
The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
October,  when  the  subjects,  ^'A  Uniform  System  of  Text-books 
by  the  State  and  for  the  State,''  ^*  Compulsory  Education,"  and 
«*No  Voting  Without  Showing  Poll-tax  Receipts/'  will  be 
discussed. 
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The  court  moves  slowly  in  the  work  of  increasing  our  school 
fund.  They  are  hampered  by  our  heavy  railroad  tax  and  the 
continual  cry  of  exorbitant  taxation.  The  court  feels  the  neces- 
sity of  more  money  to  make  our  schools  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Public  opinion  is  forming  which  will  soon  be  strong  enough  to 
at  least  make  a  very  great  advancement  on  what  we  now  have. 

In  our  opinion,  we  now  have  the  best  class  of  teachers  that 
we  have  ever  had  in  the  county.  They  have,  during  the  year, 
made  marked  improvements.  Sixty-four  of  them  attended  our 
Normal.  The  Normal  continued  two  weeks,  and  was  quite  a 
success.  It  was  said  by  old  teachers,  who  have  been  attending 
Institutes  for  years,  that  this  was  the  best  they  ever  attended. 

The  colored  Normal  was  well  attended,  there  being  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  twenty.  Mr.  Wickliffe  Rose  conducted 
the  Normal.  He  is  perfect  in  that  line  of  work,  and  is  thor- 
oughly up  with  the  times,  and  prepared  to  meet  every  emer- 
gency. His  tact  in  waking  up  new  thoughts  and  eliciting  an- 
swers to  questions  under  consideration  is  not  only  excellent, 
but  wonderful. 

The  amount  of  Institute  work  done  by  the  teachers  was  very 
great,  and  the  written  work  was  very  satisfactory.  Their 
written  work  was  critically  examined  by  Professor  Eose,  Miss 
Sallie  Hayues,  and  myself,  and  certificates  granted  on  the  grades 
on  this  work. 

Our  Gallatin  graded  schools,  under  the  control  of  Capt.  C. 
S.  Douglas,  are  making  fine  progress.  The  people  are  finding 
them  the  very  thing  they  need.  Even  now  there  are  calls  for 
advanced  grades.  To  meet  these  demands  our  public-spirited 
and  liberal  citizens  have  provided  the  Gallatin  Male  Seminary 
for  the  boys.  This  seminary  is  under  the  management  of  Pro- 
fessors Bullock  and  Hooker,  who  are  able  and  experienced 
educators.  The  curriculum  is  thorough,  embracing  both  pri- 
mary and  academic  instruction. 

Howard  Female  College,  under  the  wise  and  energetic  super- 
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vision  of  Prof.  A.  M.  Bnrney,  which  has  been  doing  a  noble 
work  for  the  girls  for  more  than  half  a  century,  is  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition.  Its  buildings  are  large,  convenient,  and 
attractive,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  yard  well  set  with  blue- 
grass  and  roses,  and  dotted  closely  with  well-proportioned 
shade  trees.  This  school  brings  annually  from  |16,000  to 
$20,000.  Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Hatnes, 

Superintendent, 


Trousdale  County. 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn,: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  for  the 
scholastic  year  ending  June  30, 1889.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our 
schools  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  Much  of  the  fogyism  of 
the  past  is  being  left  off,  and  the  new  theories  and  methods  of 
our  best  educators  are  being  ingrafted  in  their  stead,  though 
there  is  yet  room  for  improvement,  and  the  spirit  of  interest 
which  exhibits  itself  all  along  the  line  warrants  in  the  near 
future  the  desired  results.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  this 
the  first  year  of  my  administration  to  have  the  help  of  Prof. 
S.  A.  Mynders,  one  of  your  State  lecturers  and  a  teacher  of 
renown,  to  assist  in  holding  Institute  and  school  meetings,  and 
diffusing  a  general  interest  in  behalf  of  education  throughout 
the  county.  We  have  held  Institute  and  school  meetings  in 
every  section  of  the  county,  and  from  the  healthy  complexion 
of  the  schools,  and  the  untiring  ener^es  of  our  teachers,  feel 
that  Trousdale  will  not  be  left  in  the  great  race.  I  think  that 
our  system  is  good  enough.  We  only  need  a  little  more  money 
to  carry  it  out,  that  our  schools  may  run  longer.  I  shall  appeal 
to  dur  County  Court  for  aid  in  the  matter,  and  think  that  the 
Legislature  should  be  memorialized  on  this  subject. 

John  B.  Corlbt, 

Superintendent. 
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Unicoi  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M,  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
NashvUley  Term.: 

Dear  Sir — Inclosed  find  m j  annual  report,  which  is  to  some 
extent  unsatisfactory  to  myself,  owing  to  the  meagerness  of  the 
information  furnished  by  the  Directors  and  the  bad  state  of  the 
abstracts  sent  in  by  former  teachers.  I  was  not  the  Superin- 
tendent last  year,  and  have  only  a  very  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  schools.  The  schools  for  this  year  have 
opened  and  are  doing  very  weU,  all  things  considered.  The 
Directors  and  people  are  taking  more  interest  in  the  common 
schools  than  formerly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the  com- 
mencement oT  better  things  for  this  county. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  W.  Balby. 

Superintendent. 


Union  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithj  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
NashvilUj  Tenn.: 

Dbab  Sir — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  to  you  my 
first  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Union  County.  I 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  necessary  statistics 
to  make  a  correct  report,  owing  to  some  teachers  and  School 
Directors  failing  to  make  their  reports  to  me  in  time. 

Our  schools  are  improving  in  many  respects.  The  attend- 
ance is  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  better  than  last  year.  Our  teach- 
ers are  all  working  to  build  up  the  schools  of  the  county.  The 
citizens  are  taking  more  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
the  only  things  needed  in  our  county  is  time  and  money  to 
make  otir  schools  a  grand  success. 

I  have  held  to  this  date  two  Normal  Institutes  in  this  county, 
which  were  attended  by  forty-two.  teachers  and  several  honorary 

14— B.  8.  p.  I. 
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memberB,  to  wit :  Prof.  Wm.  A.  NesbiU  of  Cora  College,  Ken- 
tucky; Hon.  C.  Acuff  and  A.  L.  Evans,  of  Maynardville,  Ten- 
nessee; Prof.  Ed.  R.  Lingy  S.  A.  Waiker,  and  E.  Stokes,  of 
Campbell  County,  Tennessee. 

I  have  visited  all  the  schools  of  my  county,  and  spent  from 
two  to  five  hours  time  in  each,  giving  a  lecture  from  thirty  min- 
utes to  one  hour  in  each  school.  I  have  found  all  the  teachers 
doing  good  work  in  the  school. 

« 

Our  schools  are  not  such  as  we  wish,  or  such  as  we  hope  to 
make  them  in  the  near  future;  but,  such  as  they  are,  we  would 
not  dispense  with  them.    May  they  ever  grow  and  prosper. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jas.  M.  D.  Nelson, 

SuperintendenL 


Warbbn  County. 

Hon.  Frank  JSf.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  InstruetioUj 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — ^I  herewith  submit  my  second  report  of  the  school 
work  of  Warren  County.  I  am  proud  to  state  the  condition  of 
the  county  is  better  than  ever  before.  The  teachers  are  making 
great  improvements  in  every  respect.  Our  County  Institute 
was  better  attended  than  ever  before,  more  than  fifty  teachers 
attending.  I  have  held  an  Institute  monthly,  which  has  been 
well  attended,  and  accomplished  much  good  among  the  young 
teachers.  The  Directors  are  performing  their  duty  much  better, 
but  not  as  well  yet  as  I  would  like.  The  people  are  also  becom- 
ing  aroused  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  have  visited  the 
schools  more,  and  encouraged  the  teachers  in  the  good  work. 
I  have  visited  seventy  schools,  and  found  most  of  the  teachers 
doing  good  work.  The  county  is  in  better  condition  financially 
than  ever  before.  We  are  out  of  debt,  and  the  teachers  can 
draw  their  money  at  the  end  of  each  month.    The  future  pros- 
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pects  are  bright  for  the  children  of  this  county.    I  am  very 
proud  that  I  can  make  each  a  report. 

Respectfully, 

W.  N".  Mitchell, 

Superintendent. 


Washington  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructi^nj 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  Wash- 
ington County  public  schools.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our 
schools  are  undoubtedly  growing  in  interest  and  usefulness.  A 
large  number  of  our  teachers  are  well  qualified  for  their  work. 
Seemingly  there  was  more  interest  manifested  in  our  Normal  at 
Jonesboro  this  summer  than  ever  before.  Sixty  teachers  were 
enrolled,  ready  and  willing  to  do  their  part  in  the  Normal.  In 
a  large  number  of  our  districts  teachers  find  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  secure  schools  unless  they  attend  the  Normal  school. 
Some  Directors  say  that  they  will  not  employ  teachers  who  do 
not  attend  the  Normal  schools  and  local  Institutes.  'The  people 
generally  are  being  aroused  concerning  the  education  of  their 
children.  We  need  more  good  school  houses.  During  the  year 
there  have  been  three  frame  buildings  erected,  two  of  them 
splendid  buildings.     The  old  log  house  must  go. 

Johnson  City  has  a  school  population  of  nearly  one  thousand, 
bat  still  no  school  house  she  calls  her  own.  But  when  the  little 
^^  Queen  City  "  turns  her  attention  to  school  houses,  like  she  has 
to  milroads,  you  may  expect  something  durable  and  good.  We 
have  a  uniform  system  of  text-books,  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  old  system.  We  also  have  a  system  of  grada- 
tion similar  to  that  used  in  the  Knox  County  public  schools. 
A  few  teachers  last  year  made  an  effort  to  grade  their  schools, 
while  others  did  not.  This  year  I  shall  expect  every  teacher 
who  teaches  in  our  county  to  grade  his  or  her  school  according 
to  our  system  of  gradation.    The  colored  people  have  bat  few 
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school  hoases  suitable  for  school  work.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  colored  people  have  been  neglected  too  much.  I  find 
colored  people  here  very  anxious  to  educate  their  children. 

F.  T.  Watts, 
*  Superintendent. 


Wbaklby  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn,: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  inclose  my  annual  scholastic  report  for 
this  couuty.  The  County  Trustee  made  no  report  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  this  year,  therefore  my  report  to 
you  is  incomplete  in  that  regard.  I  have  only  held  this  office 
since  August,  and  I  cannot  give  the  official  work  required  in  a 
full  report.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  full  and  accurate 
report  of  the  schools  next  year. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Evans, 

Superintendent. 


White  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  Staie  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashville^  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — ^I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  my 
third  annual  report  of  the  schools  of  White  County.  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  we  are  progressing  in  every 
respect.  Although  we  have  not  yet  accomplished  all  that 
should  be  done,  still  we  have  been  alive  and  awake,  and  moving 
toward  the  desired  goal. 

Our  school  record  shows  an  increase  of  school  interest,  popu- 
lation, enrollment,  daily  attendance,  and  more  system,  better 
pay  to  teachers,  and  longer  school  terms  than  any  previous  year 
in  the  history  of  our  county. 
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Oar  honorable  Coanty  Court  raised  our  school  tax  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property, 
and  twenty-five  cents  more  on  the  poll-tax  this  year,  for  which 
they  have  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  built  five  large,  neat,  framed 
school  houses  on  land  deeded  to  the  Public  School  Directors 
and  their  successors  forever.  Most  of  them  are  well  furnished, 
some  with  patent  desks.  These  houses  were  built  partly  by 
subscription  and  partly  by  the  use  of  public  money.  Within 
the  last  three  years  seventeen  new  school  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  this  county,  besides  many  have  been  repaired,  addi- 
tions built,  and  greatly  improved.  The  old-time  log-house,  with 
its  slab  seats  and  puncheon  floor,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  White  County.  Some  maps,  globes,  and  charts  have 
been  purchased  by  our  Directors  in  the  last  year.  One  marked 
improvement,  which  I  was  glad  to  see  in  visiting  the  schools, 
was  more  and  better  blackboards. 

I  have  held  during  the  entire  year  our  monthly  Teachers' 
Institutes.  This  is  now  the  fourth  year  that  these  Institutes 
have  been  regularly  kept  up  in  this  county.  They  have  been 
more  largely  attended  at  the  various  places  over  the  couniy  by 
teachers,  patrons,  pupils,  and  Directors  throughout  the  last 
year  than  ever  before.  I  am  certain  great  good  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  way. 

We  held  a  summer  Normal  at  Doyle  College,  in  this  county, 
beginning  June  24  and  closing  July  6 — two  weeks,  including 
Saturdays.  The  Normal  was  well  attended,  being  conducted 
entirely  by  our  county  teachers.  We  had  105  teachers  enrolled, 
mostly  of  this  county,  but  some  from  adjoining  counties.  A 
written  examination  of  applicants  for  certificates  was  held 
during  the  last  two  days.  The  following  teachers  have  our 
sincere  thanks  for  their  able  work  done  as  instructors  at  the 
summer  Institute:  J.  W.  Bryan,  J.  N.  Hufl:',  J.  E.  Naulin,  S. 
S.  Cashdollar,  D.  8.  Pope,  J.  M.  Lewis,  R.  L.  Jones,  F.  M. 
Grissom,  T.  N.  Henry,  W.  B.  O'Connor,  J.  D.  Jenkins,  S.  V. 
Geer,  and  T.  A.  Head. 
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Classes  were  organized  and  well  condiicted  in  all  the  branches 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Lectures  were  de- 
livered each  day  on  "  History  of  Education,"  "  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice," "Psychology,"  "School  Management,"  "Mistakes  in 
Teaching,"  and  like  topics,  by  J.  W.  Bryan,  J.  N.  Huff,  and  my- 
self. We  had  a  good  attendance  from  first  to  l^t,  and  teachers 
expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  the  work.  We  had 
exercises  on  each  Monday  and  Thursday  night,  which  were  well 
attended  by  the  citizens. 

I  found  on  the  written  examination,  which  was  conducted 
more  strictly  and  rigidly  than  ever  before,  that  our  teachers, 
especially  the  younger  ones,  are  making  decided  improvement, 
and  they  have  shown  this,  not  only  on  examination,  but  in  their 
daily  school  work. 

Our  Directors  have  taken  more  interest  in  their  work,  par- 
ticularly in  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school  houses, 
and  employing  a  better  grade  of  teachers. 

I  have  visited  all  of  the  schools  in  the  county  once  this  year 
and  some  of  them  twice.  We  have  seventy  schools — sixty 
white  and  ten  colored.  We  have  some  new  schools  this  year, 
but  Mftve  put  some  which  have  been  taught  separately  into  one, 
thus  not  increasing  the  number.  I  think  your  advice  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  schools,  put  more  children  to  a  house,  and 
run  the  schools  longer  is  excellent.  In  visiting  the  schools  I 
have  found  them,  as  a  general  thing,  better  conducted  than 
heretofore.  Our  greatest  drawbacks  now  are  a  want  of  money 
and  irregular  attendance,  still  we  are  improving  in  these  re- 
spects. The  average  length  of  our  schools  is  eighty-four  days 
this  year  against  seventy-eight  (78)  last  year,  and  our  average 
daily  attendance  is  better. 

I  gave  talks  of  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes  at  nearly  all  of 
the  schools  on  my  round  of  visits.  Sometimes  the  Directors 
would  go  with  me,  and  talk  some  themselves.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  hearty  co*operation  of  teachers,  Directors,  and  people  gen- 
erally for  the  three  years  I  have  been  in  office,  for  which  they 
have  my  hearty  thanks. 
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We  have  several  private  schools  in  the  coanty  which  ran  ten 
months  in  the  year,  and  are  accomplishing  mnch  good.  Doyle 
College,  Dibrell  Kormal  Institute,  Andrew  Jackson  College, 
Onward  Seminary,  Anderson  Seminary,  Walnnt  Grove  and  Oak 
Grove  High  Schools  are  all  in  successful  operation  and  well 
attended.  Besides  these  we  have  several  other  private  schools 
doing  valuable  work.  Our  people  were  never  before  so  deeply 
interested  in  schools  as  now;  and,  although  our  schools  are  not 
yet  such  as  we  wish,  still  we  are  progressing,  and  our  future 
grows  brighter  and  brighter.    Success  to  you. 

Most  respectfully, 

W.  N.  BiLLINOSLBY, 

Superintendent. 


Williamson  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
NashviUcj  Tenn.: 

DxAR  Sia — ^I  had  the  pleasure  some  time  since  to  forward  to 
you  my  third  annual  report  for  Williamson  County,  What- 
ever delay  there  has  been  in  this  matter  has  been  caused  by  an 
efibrt  on  my  part  to  have  my  report  full  and  as  correct  as 
possible. 

By  referring  to  this  report  you  will  see  that  we  have  made 
some  improvement  since  my  last  report.  Our  average  session 
has  increased  three  days ;  the  average  salary  of  teachers  has  in- 
creased, and  also  our  scholastic  population,  while  the  amount 
expended  has  been  the  same  as  last  year. 

You  will  also  notice  that  our  average  attendance  has  also 
increased  and  is  now  quite  respectable. 

The  financial  condition  of  our  schools  is  better  by  far  than 
ever  before  known  in  the  history  of  our  county,  thus  showing 
better  management  on  the  part  of  Directors. 
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The  Institute  work  of  this  counfy  was  not  as  satisfactory  last 
year  as  it  had  been  the  two  previous  years,  but  is  now  in  better 
working  order  than  ever  before.  I  lately  held  Institutes  in 
different  parts  of  our  county  and  find  that  the  teachers,  Direct- 
ors and  people  are  fully  alive  on  this  question. 

Our  corps  of  teachers  is  still  improving,  and  the  number  of 
graded  schools  becomes  greater  each  year. 

Several  large  and  well  furnished  houses  have  lately  been 
erected  in  the  place  of  old  dilapidated  ones.  These  will  be  given 
in  our  next  report. 

I  think  the  law  changing  the  time  of  electing  School  Direct- 
ors, as  it  now  stands,  is  calculated  to  create  confusion  through- 
out the  whole  State,  and  if  possible  there  should  be  something 
done  with  it. 

Slowly  but  steadily  our  schools  are  improving,  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  never  been 
in  so  prosperous  a  condition  as  now.  I  do  not  claim  that  oar 
schools  are  all  a  success — far  from  it.  A  few  of  them  are  worse 
than  useless,  but  this  number  becomes  less  each  year,  and  I  trust 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  cease  to  exist. 
I  would  not  have  any  one  believe  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
present  status  of  our  schools.  Improvement  is  our  watchword 
and  ever  shall  be.  That  we  are  accomplishing  far  more  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected  with  the  means  we  have  must  be 
conceded  by  all  unprejudiced  and  fair-minded  people. 

Humbly  and  earnestly  we  shall  labor,  and  trust  that  we  shall 
yet  see  the  day  when  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  sound, 
practical  education  shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
child  in  Williamson  County  and  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Tours  truly, 

Robert  S.  Ballow, 

Superintendent. 
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Wilson  County. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smithy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  compelled  to  report  the  condition  of  our 
schools  for  the  year  1889  ojaly,  for  this  reason:  My  prede- 
cessor left  me  no  statistics  whatever  by  which  I  might  be 
able  to  make  any  thing  like  a  correct  report  of  the  schools  for 
1888.  After  going  into  every  school  in  the  county,  and  gath- 
ering statistics  myself,  I  am  able  to  give  approximately  the 
true  condition  of  our  public  schools.  I  hope  the  statistical  re- 
port inclosed  will  answer  your  purpose,  and  my  not  being  able 
to  report  sooner  will  put  you  to  no  inconvenience. 

Respectfully, 

J.  B.  Warrbn, 

Superintendent. 

REPORT   OP   INSTITUTE. 

Son.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  take  pleasure  in  preparing  a  short  report  of 
another  successful  Institute  at  Lebanon.  We  have  been  hold- 
ing these  annual  meetings  here  every  summer  for  so  long  a 
time  that  our  teachers  now  regard  them  as  an  important  factor 
in  our  school  system,  and  their  attendance  upon  the  same  as 
one  of  their  pleasant  duties.  I  would  not  have  you  infer  from 
this  that  all  our  teachers  attend,  but  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  wide-awake  ones — those  whose  work  is  most  effectual — take 
an  active  interest  in  it.  They  also  help  to  support  the  monthly 
Institute,  but  it  is  not  my  object  to  speak  of  that.  I  presume 
you  are  aware  that  in  every  county  there  are  a  few  "  moss-back 
croakers"  who  "can't  learn  nothin'  at  your  Institute,"  but  I 
assure  you  that  we  have  as  few  of  them  as  any  county  in  the 
State. 

The  session  of  1889  was  held  during  the  last  week  in  June  and 
the  first  in  July.  The  enrollment  was  something  near  seventy- 
five,  including,  as  usual,  representatives  of  several  counties. 
The  interest  was  excellent,  and  continued  so  throughout. 
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The  instructors  were  all  experienced  teachers  from  some  of 
the  best  normal  schools  in  the  country.  Among  them  was  a 
venerable  alumnus  of  the  Albany  Normal  School,  of  which  D. 
P.  Page  was  President.  I  refer  to  Prof.  W.  J.  Grannis^  a  man 
whose  zeal  in  the  work  seems  to  have  only  one  limit — the  grave. 
Below  I  give  the  faculty,  with  their  subjects,  etc. : 

Miss  Chloe  Dement,  Geography  and  History;  Jennie  T. 
Clarke,  Orthography  and  English;  President  F.  M.  Malone, 
Penmanship  and  Drawing;  Cleburne  L.  Hayes,  Geology  of 
Tennessee;  W.  J.  Graunis,  Arithmetic;  Miss  Genie  Brown, 
Organist. 

A  short  period  was  consumed  daily  in  discussing  questions 
relative  to  school  work  and  answering  queries. 

Several  lectures  were  delivered  each  week  by  prominent  men. 
The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Hon.  Lillard  Thompson. 
The  other  lecturers  were  Rev.  J.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Judge  J.  8. 
Gribble,  ex-Superintendents  Powell  and  McMillan,  and  Hon. 
A.  B.  Martin. 

The  Secretary  recommended  that  certificates  of  attendance  be 
given  to  all  taking  part  in  the  Institute.  The  following  is  the 
form  adopted : 

WILSON  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

Teachers*  Certificate. 

Lebanon,  Tenn., ,  189 — . 

This  is  to  certify  that has  attended  this  Institute 

and  participated  in  its  exercises days.    Remarks : . 


-,  Secretary. 


•,  County  Superintendent. 


This  not  only  caused  the  '^  dead  beat "  to  pay  his  way,  but  en- 
abled Directors  to  know  who  had  actually  attended. 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Lebanon  Dem* 
ocraty  that  showed  the  Institute  6very  courtesy  that  could  have 
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been  desired.  It  is  the  school  organ  of  the  county,  and  as  such 
does  a  good  work.  The  Institute  re-adopted  the  Democrat^  and 
re-elected  C.  L.  Hayes  as  editor  of  the  educational  department. 

In  condnsion  I  desire  to  say  that  Superintendent  Warren  de- 
serves credit  for  his  tireless  efforts  to  make  the  Institute  a  suc- 
cess. Very  truly  yours, 

Clbburnb  L.  IIaybs, 

Secretary, 


REPORT 


OF    TBE 


PEABODY  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 


REPORT  OF  PEABODY  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 


Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dbar  Sir — I  hereby  submit  rayaunual  report  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  Normal  College  for  the  academic  year  end- 
ing May  29, 1889. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  facts  of  attendance  from  the 
opening  of  the  schf»ol  in  1875  to  the  year  closing  May  29, 1889, 
inclusi?l^ : 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

8 

4 
2 
15 
2 
7 

1880 

7 
6 
8 

20 
2 

12 

1881 

9 

7 

11 

28 

1882 

12 

9 

12 

23 

1883 

12 
7 
6 

14 
7 

14 

1884 

11 
6 
5 

14 
6 

15 

1885 

12 
9 
6 

12 

14 

1886 

10 
8 
5 

14 
5 
7 

1887 

14 
10 

1 
15 

8 

1888 

13 
11 

2 
15 

9 

1889 

16 

12 

1 

22 

9 

1 

1 

8 

15 

13 

151 

10 

16 

9 

1 

280 

Total. 

Alsbama...... 

119 

Arlcininw 

88 

Florida 

2 

10 

60 

Georgia. 

197 

Louldana .~ 

52 

HisedaHippi 

14 

17 

101 

Missoiui 

1 

Kentucky , 

2 
12 

69 
7 
9 
3 

"ii 

66 
15 

■"l2 

8 

67 

8 

14 

6 

1 
15 
10 
78 
10 
16 

6 

•  1 
16 
10 
69 
10 
16 
6 

7 

North  Carolina. 

8 

6 

58 

12 

8 

6 

8 

60 

14 

9 

6 

7 

62 

17 

•    8 

13 
6 

65 
9 

11 
8 

108 

Soath  Qirolina. 

81 

Tenneaaee 

59 

91 

94 

87 
6 
5 

1,036 
110 

Texas 

Virginia 

1 

7 

1.^ 

Weat  Virginia. 

35 

Indiana 

1 

60 

91 

118 

181 

137 

161 

173 

157 

154 

166 

163 

178 

177 

Total 

2,180 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  attendance  for  the  past  year,  the  enrollment  having  risen 
from  177  in  the  year  1887-8  to  280  in  the  year  1888-9,  and  that 
of  this  gain  of  103  the  greater  part  (82)  has  come  from  Tennes- 
see. I  think  it  a  very  creditable  fact  that  the  College  has  h^d 
this  marked  growth  in  popularity  where  it  may  be  presnmed  it 
is  best  known.  There  is  evidently  a  growing  demand  among 
the  people  of  the  State  for  schools  of  a  higher  order  of  excel- 
lence, and  also  a  growing  desire  among  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  State  to  acquire  a  fitness  for  engaging  in  educa- 
16— s.  8.  p.  I. 
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tioual  work.  A  good  school  means  a  good  teacher;  and  good 
teaohijra^  like  good  physicians  or  good  lawyers,  must  be  spe-' 
ciaUy  educated  for  their  peculiar  duties;  and  it  is  a  most  whole- 
some indication  that  young  men  and  women  of  scholarly  tastes 
are  now  turning  their  attention  to  this  "  new  profession,"  which 
offei'd  a  field  for  useful  activity  more  attractive  than  any  other. 
At  this  moment  there  are  demands  for  men  competent  to  organ- 
ize public  schools  in  our  thriving  towns,  which  cannot  be  filled 
without  going  beyond  the  lines  of  the  State.  Plainly  this  state 
of  things  ought  not  to  exist.  In  educational  matters  the  State 
should  have  more  abundant  resources  within  herself;  at  least,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  teachers  of  the  State  should  be  drawn  from 
hor  own  citizenship. 

In  the  management  of  the  Normal  College,  my' policy  has  been 
to  supply  the  State  with  a  growing  number  of  young  riJen  and 
woiueu  who  are  competent  by  scholarship  and  professional 
training  to  do  a  high  quality  of  educational  work.     The  point 
aimed  at  is  a  better  facility  of  public  instruction,  better  schools 
111  tho  country,  village,  and  city.     Teachers  coming  from  our 
midule  and  senior  classes  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
echools  ol*  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  while  the  grad- 
uates from  our  highest  class  are  fitted  for  the  work  of  princi- 
j»ala,  asaistants,  and  superintendents. 

At  the  clode  of  the  last  ^ear  the  following  students  from 
rxVuiuosdoe  were  graduated: 

Adams,  Thomas  Q.  (A.B.) Decatur. 

Maloue,  i\  M.  (A.B.)..... Capleyville. 

J  088,  Nettie  (A.B,) Franklin. 

Moucroiti;  W,  F.  (A.B.) Gallatin. 

Uuvou8crat\,  E.  C,  (A.B.) Nashville. 

lu>«u.  Wicklifle  (A.B.) Saulsbury. 

^Nisou,  Letitiu  Ellen  (L.I.*) College  Grove. 

AndrevvB.  Mattio  L.  (L.I.)... .Franklin.      ' 

Prl^\^"^*^  T,  (LJ. McKenzie. 

I'^owu,  Maudo  W.  (LJ.) Nashville. 
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Brown,  Spencer  C.  (L.L) Concord. 

Bullock,  Mary  C.  (L.L) LewisLurg. 

Cooke,  Jesse  M.  (L.L) Nashville. 

Dement,  Chloe  (L.L) Hermitage. 

Dismukes,  Martha  G.  (L.L) Nashville. 

Fisher,  Minnie  (L.L) Franklin. 

Gillespie,  Annie  (L.I) Petersburg. 

Girdner,  Mamie  E.  (L.L) Rock  Hill. 

Henderson,  Irene  S.  (L.L) Woodstock. 

Kirkpatrick,  Sadie  M.  (L.L) Jonesboro. 

Leonhard,  Estelle  (L.L) Columbia. 

Malone,  Nora  (L.L) Brunswick. 

Matthews,  Mary  W.  (L.L) Nashville. 

Merritt,  A.  G.  (L.L) Nashville. 

Miller,  Hettie  B.  (L.L) Nashville. 

Minter,  Arthur  G.  (L.I) Whiteville, 

Nixon,  Forrest  (L.L) Centreville. 

Roberts,  Edith  E.  (L.L) Nashville. 

Robinson,  May  (L.L) Nashville. 

Stockton,  Alice  B.  (L.L) Jackson. 

Sparkman,  Earnest  (L.I) Leiper's  Fork. 

Tipton,  Sarah  L.  (L.L) Dyersburg. 

Timberlake,  Edward  J.  (L.L) Lexington. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Normal  College  is  a  school  main- 
tained in  the  interest  of  the  people  at  large  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of 
its  students: 

Farmers 125 

Merchants 52 

Ministers 19 

Mechanics 15 

Lawyers 15 

Teachers 13 

Physicians 13 

Officials 11 

Newspapers 3 

Railroads  3 
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Brought  forward 270 

Civil  Engineer 1 

Dentist ;.       1 

Unknown 8 

Total 280 

It  thus  appears  that  one-half  of  its  students  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  and  mechanics. 

The  treatment  of  the  Normal  College  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  was  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  magnanimity.  On 
purely  technical  grounds,  but  on  grounds  sustained  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  something  more  than  $12,000  had  been  withheld 
from  the  College  from  former  appropriations;  but  with  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  this  sum  was  restored, 
with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice;  and  a  little  later  in  the  session 
the  ordinary  appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year  for  two  years  was 
made  almost  unanimously. 

The  growth  of  the  school  in  numbers  had  made  an  addition 
to  the  number  of  instructors  a  necessity,  and  soon  after  the 
appropriations  had  been  made,  as  above  recited,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  elected  Mr.  Geo.  F.  James,  A.M.  (University  of 
Michigan),  to  the  Department  of  Pedagogics,  and  Mr,  H.  A. 
Vance,  A.B.  (Hamilton  College),  to  the  department  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Rhetoric.  Dr.  A.  H.  Brundage,  Director  of  the  Gym- 
nasium, resigned  his  position  in  order  to  begin  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Brooklyn,  N".  Y.,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Huntington, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Kelly,  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science,  entered  into 
a  business  partnership  in  the  city,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Purinton,  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Pro- 
fessor J.  E.  Bailey,  in  the  Department  of  Vocal  Music,  had 
divided  his  time  between  the  College  and  the  public  schools,  but 
as  it  had  become  necessary  to  have  the  full  time  of  an  instructor, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Cheney,  of  DeLand,  Florida,  was  elected  to  this 
position.    The  Faculty,  as  now  organized,  stands  as  follows : 

Wm.  H.  Payne,  LL.D.,  PhJ),,  President;  Julia  A*  Bears, 
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Mathematics ;  Lizzie  L.  Bloomstein,  Geography  and  History ; 
John  L.  Lampson,  A.M.,  Latin  and  Greek;  Benjamin  B.  Pen- 
field,  A.M.,  Psychology  and  Physiology ;  Julia  A.  Doak,  A.B., 
Algebra  and  Arithmetic;  Ellen  Dean,  English  Language  and 
Literature;  A.  L.  Purinton,  A.M.,  Chemistry  and  Physics; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Cheney,  Vocal  Music ;  George  F.  James,  A.M., 
Pedagogics  ;  H.  A.  Vance,  A.B.,  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  ;  Mrs. 
M.  E.  W.  Jones,  Gymnasium ;  Elery  C.  lluntington,  A.M., 
Gymnasium ;  Bertha  Alger,  Librarian. 

The  re-organization  of  the  University  library,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  modern  books  bought  with  an 
appropriation  of  ?1,600  made  by  the  Peabody  Board,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  competent  librarian,  who  has  classified  and 
catalogued  this  collection  of  books  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  system,  have  vastly  increased  the  resources  of 
the  College  for  sending  into  the  schools  of  the  State  a  body  of 
young  men  and  women  endowed  with  the  scholarly  spirit. 
After  all  that  may  be  said  of  the  value  of  method,  and  I  am  the 
last  to  deny  its  importance,  a  teacher's  power  is  measured  by 
his  scholarship,  and  by  his  scholarly  tastes  and  spirit,  though  his 
present  acquirements  may  be  limited.  A  teacher  who  can  interest 
the  young  in  the  reading  of  what  is  best  in  English  literature 
can  do  very  much  toward  determining  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  future  of  his  pupils;  and  without  the  aid  of  this 
better  spirit,  the  dreary  routine  of  the  school  is  not  favorable  to 
the  making  of  a  manly,  hopeful,  wholesome  character. 

Z  am  often  asked  to  send  estimates  of  the  cost  of  attending 
the  Normal  College  for  a  session  of  eight  mouths.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  tuition  and  the  use  of  text-hooks  are  free  to  all 
normal  students.  A  student's  main  expenses  are,  therefore,  for 
his  board,  room,  etc.  In  the  case  of  young  men,  the  necessary 
items  of  expense  for  one  session  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Board,  room,  light,  and  fire,  eight  months,  at  J16 $128  00 

Incidental  fee 6  00 

Washing 16  00 

Total; J160  00 
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The  expense  for  young  women  will  be  somewhat  greater — 
their  board  costing,  on  the  average,  two  dollars  more  a  month. 

Of  course  there  will  be  other  items  of  expense,  such  as  car 
fare,  postage  and  stationery,  lectures,  etc. ;  but  such  expenses 
will  be  relatively  small,  and  will  vary  in  amount  with  dillereut 
pupils. 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  Tennessee  stu- 
dents, I  have  fitted  up  in  Lindsley  Hall,  at  considerable  expense, 
sixteen  rooms,  accommodating  two  students  each.  These  rooms 
are  furnished  with  every  thing  essential  for  purposes  of  lodging 
and  study,  save  towels,  broom,  and  an  oil-can.  Of  course  stu- 
dents furnish  their  own  oil  and  coal.  A  servant  is  employed  to 
bring  up  water  and  coal  and  to  keep  the  halls  in  order.  Each 
student  pays  a  rental  of  $2.25  a  calendar  month,  and  obtains 
good  table  board  at  from  $10  to  $12  a  month. 

Non-scholarship  students  from  Tennessee  have  the  first  choice 
of  these  rooms ;  but  any  room  that  may  be  vacant  after  the  first 
day  of  the  session  will  be  rented  to  other  students  in  the  order 
of  application. 

The  cost  of  furnishing  these  rooms  was  paid  out  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  incidental  fees,  and  the  sum  thus  used  will  be  repaid 
from  the  rents  received.  As  the  College  owns  the  text-books 
which  are-  loaned  to  students,  their  cost,  which  is  considerable, 
is  also  paid  out  of  the  incidental  fund.  Miscellaneous  items  of 
small  amounts,  such  as  freights,  postage,  repairs,  etc.,  are  paid 
from  the  same  source.  Vouchers  for  each  item  of  expenditure 
from  this  fund  are  filed  with  the  University  Board,  by  whom 
these  bills  are  audited. 

During  the  vacation  just  closed  the  College  campus  has  been 
supplied  with  a  complete  system  of  sewers,  so  that,  so  far  as 
human  prevision  can  go,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion is  perfect  with  respect  to  drainage.  A  commodious  and 
sightly  porter's  lodge,  for  the  use  of  the  janitor,  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  and  the  rooms  in  Lindsley  Hall  that  will 
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thus  be  vacated  will  be  turned  to  account  for  College  use.  The 
expense  for  these  improvements  is  paid  in  the  main  by  the  Uni- 
versity Board. 

That  which  augurs  best  for  the  future  of  the  Normal  College 
is  the  spirit  of  concord  and  mutual  helpfulness  which  now  char- 
acterizes the  policy  and  acts  of  the  three  governing  boards.  With 
one  and  all  there  is  but  one  purpose — to  make  the  school  as 
useful  and  well  equipped  as  the  resources  at  hand  will  permit. 
It  may  be  said  with  absolute  truth  that  each  board  is  working 
up  to  the  very  limit  of  its  available  resources.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  income  from  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  is  expended 
in  scholarships  to  the  various  States,  and  in  salaries  for  the  Col- 
lege. The  University  Board  grants  the  free  use  of  its  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  expends  its  entire  income  in  improvements 
and  repairs,  while  the  State  Board  responds  to  every  reasonable 
call  for  aid  that  falls  within  its  resources.  So  far  as  I  know,  it 
is  an  unexampled  fact  in  educational  history  that  our  institution 
has  received  the  concurrent  support  Of  three  governing  boards, 
all  working  with  a  united  purpose  toward  a  common  end. 

The  one  pressing  need  of  the  Normal  College  at  this  moment 
is  a  model  school — a  school  composed  of  children  from  six  to 
twelve  yiears  of  "age,  taught  by  the  most  approved  modern 
methods,  and  serving  the  students  of  the  College  as  a  model, 
which  they  are  to  reproduce  when  they  begin  the  work  of  their 
profession.  A  more  direct  and  effective  means  of  improving 
the  condition  of  primary  education  throughout  the  State  I 
cannot  imagine.  A  building  for  this  purpose  would  probably 
cost  $5,000,  and  I  hope  that  some  way  will  be  found  by  the 
three  boards  for  providing  what  is  an  evident  necessity. 

That  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  College  are  winning  their 
way  in  public  favor  is  made  evident  in  many  ways.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  South-western  Journal  of  Education  it  is  stated  that 
"  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Louisiana  has  recently  passed 
a  rule  that  all  graduates  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College  shall, 
on  application,  be  given  first  grade  certificates  without  exami- 
nation;" and  the  Board  of  Education  of  Galveston,  Texas,  has 
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made  the  graduates  of  the  College  eligible  to  positions  in  the 
schools  of  that  city  without  examination. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  teachers  who  have 
been  educated  in  this  school  have  at  least  one  merit  of  almost 
incomparable  value :  If  not  wise  they  are  conscious  of  their 
ignorance,  and  are  not  disposed  to  play  the  pedant;  their  aca- 
demic training  has  been  such  that  they  have  some  realizing 
sense  of  how  much  there  still  is  for  them  to  know  which  they 
do  not  know.  Endowed  with  good  sense  and  good  intent,  al- 
most any  good  thing  can  be  predicated  of  persons  who  are  in 
this  wholesome  state  of  mind;  they  will  respond  to  any  reason- 
able demand  that  may  be  made  of  them,  and  will  continue  to 
grow  in  wisdom  and  worth  as  they  grow  in  experience.  Many 
of  these  teachers — and  I  trust  the  number  of  such  will  increase 
indefinitely — go  to  their  work  inspired  by  the  thought  of  Plato, 
that  '*man  cannot  propose  to  himself  a  higher  and  holier 
object  for  his  study  than  education  and  all  that  pertains  to  ed- 
ucation." Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  Payne,  President 

Na8Hville,  Tenn.,  October  1,  1889. 

Since  the  above  report  was  submitted,  the  Peabody  Board  has 
appropriated  $12,000  for  a  building  for  a  model  school,  and 
$1,200  for  a  teacher  for  such' school,  and  it  will  be  put  in  opera- 
tion next  September. 

The  enrollment  of  students  for  the  current  year  has  reached 
365,  of  whom  209  are  from  Tennessee, 
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TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNUAL    MEETING 


NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE, 
July  13  ai)d  15,  1889. 

lApp.A— Sup-  Pub.  Ins. 


State  Teachers'  Associatio:*. 


OBJECTS   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  fellowship 
aad  fraternity  among  the  teachers,  to  ilraw  them  together  in 
eocial  feeling  and  intercourse,  to  oaiivass  and  discuss  methods 
of  teaching  and  courses  of  study,  and  generally  to  promote  the 
cause  and  elevate  the  standard  of  education. 

U  EMBERS. 

Any  resident  of  the  Slate,  being  a  teacher,  school  officer,  or 
friend  of  education,  may  become  a  member  by  the  payment  of 
annual  dues,  which  shall  be  $1. 

OPFXCEBS. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be:  President,  three 
Vice-presidents,  an  Executive  Committee  of  tive,  and  a  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  (The  two  last  named  officers  to  be  com- 
bined iu  one.) 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duties  of  President,  Vice-presidents,  and  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  shall  be  such  as  are  ordinarily  performed  by  such 
officers. 

BXBCOTIVB   COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  conference  with  the  President, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  business  matters  of  the  Association; 
such  as:   Auditing  the  accounts;   the  revision  of  proceedings 
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for  publication ;  the  time  and  place  of  calling  the  annual  meet- 
ings; or  the  preparation  of  a  programme  of  exercises;  and 
nominate  a  list  of  officers  for  the  consideration  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  close  of  each  annual  session ;  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  usually  belong  to  such  a  committee. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meetings  shall  be  held  annually  during  the  vaca- 
tion period,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  designate,  not  later  than  July  15. 

ORDER    OF   BUSINESS. 

* 

In  all  other  matters  the  Association  shall  be  governed  by 
parliamentary  laws  and  usages. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Any  of  these  articles  may  be  amended,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present,  at  any  annual  meeting. 
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programme. 


The  following  programme  was  issued  by  Supt.  F.  M.  Smith, 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction : 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Frank  M.  Smith,  Supt 
Nasuyille,  Tenn.,  Jane  24 


'■  1 
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Programme  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association  to  be  held 

AT  Glendale  Park,  Nashville,  July  13  and  15. 


ORDER    OF    EXEROISBS. 


SATUBDAT,  JULT  18,  10  A.M. 

Address  of  Welcome Dr.  Geo.  W.  F.  Price,  Nashville. 

Response       Wharton  S.  Jones,  Memphis. 

Address  of  President  Chas.  W.  Dabnbt,  Jr.,  University  of  Tennessee,  ^ 

"  Education  by  the  State." 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


The  committees  will  formulate  the  reports  to  be  submitted  by  the  various  chair- 
men and  discussion  will  follow. 

The  Position  and  Importance  of  High  Schools. 

Supt  Z.  H.  Browv,  Chairman f  Nashville. 

Wharton  S.  Jones,  Memphis,  Charles  Forster  Smith,  Vanderbilt, 

W.  R.  Garrett,  Nashville,  W.  T.  White,  Enoxville, 

G.  R.  MgGeb,  Trenton,  James  L  Hall,  Covington. 
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The  Condition  and  Needs  of  Country  Schools. 

J.  H.  Allen,  Chairman,  Shelbyville. 

A.  KiLLouoH,  Trenton,  J.  B.  Ford,  Knoxville, 

H.  D.  HuFFAKBR,  Chattanooga,  F.  T.  Watts,  Jonesboro, 

W.  N.  BiLLiWGSLET,  Sparta,  W.  M.  Poe,  White's  Store, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Horton,  Memphis,  E.  M.  Wright,  Greeneville, 

W.  T.  Davis,  Gleason,  R.  H.  Thork,  Lexiniiton, 

Miss  Florence  Rat,  Paris,  Miss  Nellie  O'Donkell,  Memphis, 

W.  Mack  Fuqua,  Nashville,  W.  D.  Gold,  Carthage. 


The  Position  and  Work  of  Town  and  City  Schools, 

Hon.  Thos.  H.  Paike,   Chairman^  Jackson. 

Albert  Ruth,  Knoxville,  T.  P.  Brennan,  Nashville, 

D.  C.  Arnold,  Cleveland,  J.  F.  Lipscomb,  Nashville, 

T.  B.  Kbllet,  Columbia,  Geo.  D.  Holmes,  Covington, 

C.  S.  Douglass,  Gallatin,  P.  H.  Manning,  Nashville, 

H.  J.  Fusch,  Colnmbia.  Price  Thomas,  Union  City. 


7'he  Progress  and  Needs  of  Our  State  System  of  Public  Schools. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  Nashville,  S.  A.  Mynders,  Hartsville, 

J.  W.  Graham,  Clarksville,  L.  Bibb,  Pulaski, 

J.  B.  Hancock,  Nashville,  J.  J.  Zuccarbllo,  Pulaski. 


Female  Education. 

Woman's  Position  and  Influence  in  Education ;  Higher  Education 

of  Woman. 

^  Miss  Jenny  M.  Higbee,  Chairman,  Memphis. 

Mrs.  £.  G.  Buford,  Clarksville,  Mrs.  L.  C.  French,  Knoxville, 

Mrs.  M.  K.  Clark,  Nashville,  Mrs.  M.  N.  Estes,  Spring  Hill. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Robertson,  Nashville,         Miss  Susan  Heron,  Pulaski, 
Mi.<«s  Clara  Conway.  Memphis,  Miss  Kate  Thomas,  Nashville, 

Miss  Kjitie  Armstrong,  Rogersville. 


MONDAT. 

TItv  Relative  Position  of  Normal  School   Work  to  a  System   of 

Public  Instruction. 

W.  H.  Payne.  Pealiody  Normal  College,  J.  J.  Tigert,  Nashville, 
\\\  J.  Grannis,  Lebanon,  J,  W.  Tkkrell,  Winchester, 

\\  M.  Maloke,  Saul-hur.v.  Wukliffe  Rose,  Bolivar, 

J.  B.  Ci'M MINOS,  Humboldt.  Fred.  J.  Page,  Trov. 
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Primary  Work. 

Miss  Fannie  Dunnayant,  Chairman,  Nashyille. 

Miss  Lula  Trousdale,  Nashville,  Mrs.  Ada  E.  Core,  Marfreesboro, 

T.  C.  Earns,  EnozYille,  Miss  Ida  Boykton,  Knoxville, 

Miss  Carrie  Jett,  Shelbyyille,  Miss  Ida  Fltnn,  Kenton, 

Miss  Julia  Bloomstein,  Nashville,  Miss  Mollie  Peirce,  Dyersbnre, 

Ohas.  Mason,  Jonesboro,  Miss  Kate  Carr,  Hartsville, 

Mrs.  Franks  Wborlet,  Nashville,  Miss  Sallie  J.  Bachman,  Sweetwater, 

Miss  Alice  E.  Hoffbr,  Knoxville,  Miss  Fannie  Harper,  Jackson. 


The  University;  Its  Relation  to  a  System  of  Public  Education. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Kent,  University  of  Ten-        Rev.  Geo.  R.  Stuart,  Cleveland. 

nessee,  Chas.  Mason,  Jonesboro, 

Dr.  Charles  Forster  Smith,        n-        W.  B.  Reese,  Nashville, 
derbilt  University,  Wm.  P.  Trent,  Sewanee, 

A.  P.  Bourland,  Jackson. 
Election  of  officers  and  miscellaneons  business. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

How  Shall  We  Remove  the  Obstacles  to  a  More  Perfect  System  of 

PuAlic  Instruction  f 

C.  S.  DouLAss,  Chairman^  Gallatin. 

J.  D.  Casselberrt,  Bolivar,  J.  S.  White,  Henderson, 

W.  R.  Lsioh,  Brownsville,  *         J.  L.  Lampson,  Nashville, 

S.  G.  Cartwrioht,  Morristown,  T.  B.  Edoerton,  Franklin. 


Upou  arrival  report  to  the  Committee  on  Entertainment,  at 
Watkins  Institute,  so  as  to  be  promptly  and  properly  located. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  Glendale  Park,  which  is  reached 
by  the  Overland  Railway  for  a  five  cents  fare,  trains  running 
«very  twenty  minntes.  Take  trains  on  Public  Square,  or  any- 
where on  Broad  Street. 

The  railroads  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  for  one  fare  plus 
^2.00,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  membership  in  the  National 
Educational  Association.  Excursion  tickets  on  sale  July  1  to 
15,  good  returning  until  August  30. 

Teachers  and  school  officers  are  urged  to  attend. 

Frank  M.  Smith, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Dr.  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY.  Jb.,  I'l-e^ivUnt- — KpoxTille. 

SuPT.  J.  J.  ZL'CCABELLO.  Viet-pretident Pnlwld. 

Phot.  GEORGE  R.  STDABT,  Vict-preiidtnt -CleTeUnd. 

Db.  W,   I..   HENDERSON.    Viee-preHdtnt —  Memphis. 

Pbof.  FRANK  GOODMAN,  Stcrtlarg  and  Trtaivrtr NHshrille. 

Mb.  DAVID  0.  RAY,  Aasiilcnl  Stcrelari/- Naahville. 


SopT.  FRANK  M,  SMITH - jBckson. 

C*FT.  W.  R.  GARRETT - NMhville. 

Hos.  THOMAS  H-  PAINE __ Jackeon. 

Pbov.  W.  J.  GRANNIS- - Lebanon. 

Pbof.  J.  L.  BACHMAN Sweetwater. 


SupT.  Z.  H.  BROWN,  Praident — - NMhyillo. 

WHARTON  8.  JONES,  Vice-priHdent  .  .- Meiuphw. 

W.J.  GBANN13,  Vici-pruident Lebwon. 

H.  D.  HDFFAKER,    Vice-piaideut - - Chattanooga. 

FRANK  GOODMAN,  Stcrtlary  and  Treamrer* Na«hviHe. 

DAVID  G,  RAY,  Atiiilanl  Seerelary — Nashrille. 


K  coMmrricK. 

Sdpt.  frank  M.  smith - - -NMbville. 

Hon.  THOMAS  H.  PAINE - - -Jackgon. 

MiBS  JENNY  M.  HIGBEE- Meinphi*. 

Capt.  W.  R.  GABBETT Naahville. 

W.  T.  WHITE - - Knoxrille. 
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Fjoll  of  /^embers. 


Allen,  J.  H.,  Shelbyville. 
Arnold,  D.  C.,  Cleveland. 
Baine,  S.  N..  Eaglevilie. 
Bell,  C.  J.,  Nashville. 
Bibb,  L.,  Palaflki. 
Billingaly,  W.  N.,  Cave. 
Boone,  «j.  L.,  Alexandria. 
Braden,  John,  Nashville. 
Brown,  Z.  H.,  Nashville. 
Bnford,  Mrs.  E.  Q.,  Clarksville. 
Burnett,  N.  S.,  Cotta^i^e  Grove. 
Cannon,  Miss  Nora,  Memphis. 
Conway,  Miss  Clara,  Memphis. 
Dabnej,  Chas.  W.,  Jr.,  Knoxville. 
Davidson,  W.  B.,  Cornersville. 
Dodson,  P.  W.,  Sparta. 
Doufi^lass,  C.  8.,  Gallatin. 
Eldridjse,  Miss  Grace  L.,  Memphis. 
Ezell,  Miss,  Lewisburg. 
Flynn,  Miss  Ida,  Columbia. 
Ford,  J.  B.,  Knoxville. 
Frazier,  W.  H.,  Newbern. 
French,  Mrs.  Lizzie  C,  Knoxville. 
Fnqna,  W.  Mack,  Nashville. 
Fusch,  H.  J.,  Columbia. 
Ferrell,  W.  H.,  Nashville. 
Garrett,  Miss  Ida, 
Garrett,  W.  H.  Nashville. 
Garrison,  J.  F.,  Worsham. 
Goodman,  Frank,  Nashville. 
Goodrich,  Miss  Lizzie,  Gallatin. 
Grannis,  W.  J.,  Lebanon. 
Graves,  Z.  C,  Murfreesboro. 
Gross,  H.  L.  W.,  Alexandria. 
Hayes,  C.  L.,  Lebanon. 
Haynes,  J.  B.,  Lewisburg. 
Higbee,  Miss  Jenny  M.,  Memphis. 


Holra?8,  George  D.,  Covington. 
Horton,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Memphis. 
Huffaker,  H.  D.,  Chattanooga. 
Ivie,  Miss  Maud,  Trenton. 
Jett,  Miss  Sallie,  Shelbyville. 
Jones,  Wharton  S.,  Memphis. 
Karns,  T  C,  Knoxville. 
Kent,  C.  W.,  Knoxville. 
Lampson,  J.  L.,  Nashville. 
Lewellen,  G.  A.,  Henderson. 
Link,  S.  A.,  Nashville. 
Malone,  F.  M.,  Nashville. 
Manning,  P  H.,  Nashville. 
Martin,  M.  T.,  Smithville. 
Moncreiff,  W.  F.,  Gallatin. 
Moore,  W.  T.,  Glass. 
Mynders,  S.  A.,  Hartsville. 
Nance,  Miss  Bethenia,  Nolensville. 
Oliver,  Miss  Georgie,  Nashville. 
Page,  Fred.  J.,  Troy. 
Paine,  Thomas  H.,  Jackson. 
Payne,  W.  H.,  Nashville. 
Perry,  Z.  T.,  Saunders ville. 
Peirce,  Miss  Mollie,  Dyersburg. 
Price,  George  W.  F.,  Nashville. 
Paulett,  John  W.,  Knoxville. 
Ray,  David  G.,  Nashville. 
Romine,  W.  B.,  Pulaski. 
Ross,  M.  M.,  Nashville. 
Smith,  Frank  M..  Nashville. 
Stokes,  J.  Wm.,  Wartrace. 
Tucker,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Memphis. 
Wallace,  H.  B.,  Franklin. 
White,  W.  T.,  KnoxvilH. 
Young.  T.  A.,  Cherry  Valley. 
Znecarello,  J.  J.,  Pulaski. 


Note. — The  above  list  is  not  complete  owing  to  the  necessary 
absence  of  the  Secretary,  but  it  is  hoped  that  omissions  will  be 
excused. 
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ffotes  of  tl^e  Seeretary. 


For  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  have  I  missed  the  annual 
reunions  with  the  teachers  of  the  State;  but  having  to  act  as 
Secretary  and  Business  Manager  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the  same  time  as  our 
State  Association,  deprived  me  of  the  enjoyment  and  profit 
which  I  have  so  often  experienced  in  the  past. 

But  while  I  was  unable  to  be  at  the  meetings,  my  heart  was 
there;  and  since  its  close,  as  I  collect  together  the  reports,  dis- 
cussions,  resolutions,  etc.,  I  am  gratified  at  the  success  of  the 
meeting,  and  congratulate  the  ofiicers  and  members.  Many  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  nation  were  favorably  impressed 
with  the  meetings.  And  after  our  State  Association  adjourned 
all  of  its  members  united  in  giving  that  attention  to  the  teachers 
of  the  nation  that  will  cause  Nashville  and  Tennessee  to  be  long 
and  favorably  remembered  by  them. 

NOW   FOR   NEXT   YEAR. 

Memphis  has  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Association 
to  meet  there  June  26,  27,  28, 1890,  and  as  our  co-workers  of 
that  thriving  city  have  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the 
public  spirited  and  leading  citizens,  therefore  all  who  attend 
can  depend  fipon  both  a  [>leasant  and  profitable  time,  and  I  hope 
all  who  anticipate  going  will  communicate  with  me  at  the 
earliest  date  possible. 

FRANK  GOODMAN,  Secretary. 
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Glendale  Park,  Nashville,  July  13,  1 
The  Tennessee  State  Teacliera'  Association  met  in  its  twenty- 
fifth  annual  session  at  dlendale  Park.  At  10.30  o'clock  more 
than  one  hundred  teachers  had  assembled  in  the  park  paTilion. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dabney,  who 
introduced  Dr.  Price,  of  Nashville.  The  latter  delivered  the 
following  most  excellent  address  of  welcome: 


Fellow-teachers  of  Tennesi^ee: 

Scarce  a  mouth  has  passed  away  since  the  State  of  our  love 
and  of  our  pride  witnessed  within  her  borders  a  sublime  spec- 
tacle of  civic  pomp  and  of  patriotic  commemoration.  Exhumed 
from  his  lonely  and  obscure  resting  place  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  the  hallowed  dust  of  John  Sevier  was  transplanted 
from  the  soil  of  Alabama,  and  rc-iiiterred  beneath  the  shadows 
of  bis  own  mountnin  borne  i-n  Eastern  Tennessee.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  two  great  commonwealths  met  in  fraternal  embrace 
over  the  spot  of  bis  sepulture.  A  cordon  of  military,  with 
solemn  strains  of  funereal  music,  deployed  in  glittering  lines 
around  the  precincts  of  his  hnmble  tomb.  The  capital  cities  of 
two  sister  States  flashed  to  each  other  mutual  messages  of  con- 
dolence and  congratulation.  The  Chief  Magistrate  of  Alabama 
spoke  words  of  burpiing  eloquence  and  of  cordial  good  will  as 
lie  yielded  np  the  heroioal  relics  into  the  loving  bands  out- 
stretched to  receive  them.  Our  own  Governor,  whose  tongue 
is  a  silvery  key  which  knows  well  every  ward  of  the  human 
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heart  in  weal  or  woe,  responded  in  befitting  phrase  of  reciprocal 
good  will.  A  richly  ornamented  casket  received  from  the 
friendly  guardianship  of  mother  earth  the  few  handfuls  of  dust 
that  had  so  long  lain  in  unhonored  and  unremembered  repose. 
Then  with  salvos  of  artillery,  with  tramp  of  citizen  soldiery, 
with  brows  bared  and  heads  bowed  in  token  of  reverence,  the 
funeral  procession  passed  on  from  city  to  city,  from  State  to 
State,  until  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  that  witnessed  his  early 
struggles  and  his  immortal  triumphs,  the  remains  of  Tennessee's 
hero  were  laid  to  rest  in  their  last,  long  abiding  place. 

This  affecting  episode  of  our  current  history'shows  how  men 
delight  to  honor  their  worthy  ancestors,  the  pioneers  of  civili- 
zation, the  founders  and  builders  of  States  and  nations.  Thus 
they  revere  the  memory  of  him  before  whose  face  were  blown 
the  trumpets  of  battle,  and  behind  whose  footsteps  came,  with 
cry  of  havoc,  the  unleashed  dogs  of  war.  Thus  they  crown 
with  eternal  fame  the  man  who  burst  through  the  stony  barriers 
of  the  Appalachian  range  and  cut  his  way  through  the  primeval 
wilderness;  the  man  w'ho,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary era,  rallied  to  his  bugle  call  the  pioneers  of  the  Watauga, 
who  scaled  the  heights  of  King's  Mountain,  dashed  back  in 
broken  spray  the  proud  waves  of  advancing  tyranny,  struck 
to  the  earth  the  boasted  prowess  of  English  arrogancy,  and 
gave  to  Washington's  famishing  spirit  the  cordial  and  the  balm 
of  renewed  hope  and  of  triumphant  ascendency. 

And  this  is  well.  The  State  should  honor  its  founders  and 
its  builders,  its  heroes  and  its  pioneers.  And  for  that  very 
reason  I  magnify  before  you  to-day  the  office  which  we  hold  in 
common.  For  I  am  here  to  maintain  that  while  the  pioneer  is 
the  herald  of  the  advancing  dawn  of  civilization,  and  while  ax 
and  rifle  must  ring  and  crash  through  forest  and  mountain,  yet 
the  true  builders  of  the  commonwealth  are  they  who  shape  and 
mold  the  hearts  and  minds  and  characters  of  the  children  of 
the  State.  While  the  first  steps  of  the  nation  must  wait  upon 
the  rude  cabin  of  the  settler  and  the  heroic  struggles  of  the 
pioneer,  there  can  be  no  ultimate  outcome  of  civilized  energies, 
without  the  rod  and  the  ferule  of  the  teacher;  without  the 
academic  gown  and  the  birchen  scepter  of  the  school-master. 
He  it  is  who  takes  from  the  parents  those  hostages  for   the 
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future  of  the  world,  those  pledges  of  auspiciouB  omen  for  the 
days  that  are  yet  to  dawn,  and  from  the  crude  yet  plastic 
materials  committed  to  his  hands,  turns  out  the  sages,  the 
heroes,  the  statesmen,  the  counsellors  that  guide  the  generations 
along  the  highways  of  human  progress.  Were  the  truth  to  be 
told,  the  teacher — whether  mother  or  father  in  the  rough  cabins 
of  the  wild-wood,  whether  the  humble  school-master,  with  but 
stinted  lore  of  books  yet  with  firm  grip  on  God  and  good 
principles — the  teacher  I  repeat  lies  back  of  George  Wash- 
ington, of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  John  Sevier.  The  teacher  is 
the  primordial  germ,  the  protoplasm,  the  primitive  cell  out  of 
which  civilization  is  evolved.  No  nation  can  rise  higher  than 
the  average  altitude  of  its  teaching  force  in  intellectual  strength 
or  in  moral  energy.  The  wise  State  holds  education,  in  its 
broadest  meaning,  as  the  most  important  factor  in  its  machinery. 
The  sagacious  statesman  regards  it  as  the  safeguard  of  liberty 
and  the  bulwark  of  human  freedom. 

When,  therefore,  I  stand  up  to-day  as  the  humble  mouth- 
piece of  my  adopted  home,  and  extend  to  you  the  welcome 
which  I  am  delegated  to  oflfer,  I  realize  that  I  am  face  to  face 
with  those  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Let  the  profession  wliich  you  represent  become 
debauched  by  venality,  corrupted  by  vice^  enervated  by  igno- 
rance, and  what  blight  and  desolation  would  fall  upon  the 
State  !  Not  two  generations  would  pass  before  there  would  be 
a  relapse  into  barbarism,  or  an  advance  into  the  blaze  of  social 
and  political  revolution.  Amongst  the  forces  which  conserve 
our  Christian  civilization  we  must  assign  this  conspicuous  place 
to  the  teaching  profession.  As  you  are  elevated  the  whole 
State  is  lifted  up  with  you.  As  3'ou  grow  wiser  in  your  fullness 
of  knowledge,  more  capable  in  the  discharge  of  your  functions, 
more  virtuous  in  the  aims  of  your  lives,  the  State  will  feel, 
through  all  the  channels  of  her  life,  the  quickening  and  inspir- 
iting eftects  of  your  generous  advancement. 

To  all  rank&  of  the  profession  I  extend  a  cordial  welcome. 
The  importance  of  your  work  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
publicity  of  your  labors  or  by  the  conspicuousness  of  your  po- 
sition. The  dignity  and  power  of  the  teacher  are  intrinsic  in 
the  office,  and  are  not  dependent  upon  external  surroundings. 
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It  is  not  the  college  president  at  the  head  of  a  great  institution » 
or  the  professor  in  an  endowed  university,  or  the  favored  master 
of  a  strong  city  system  of  schools,  who  is,  of  necessity,  doing 
the  most  valuable  service  to  his  community  and  to  his  genera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  the  humble  pedagogue  in  an 
obscure  quarter  who  is  doing  the  grandest  service  to  the  State 
of  his  love.  The  cities  are  recruited  from  the  backwoods,  or 
they  would  perish  in  a  few  decades.  The  strong,  rich,  and  un- 
corrupted  blood  of  the  country  must  ever  and  anon  be  poured  into 
the  languid  circulation  of  the  great  centers.  The  men  of  mark 
in  Church  and  State  are  not  the  sons  of  the  rich  or  of  the 
mighty.  The  poor  man's  sons  are  the  coming  powers  of  the 
ever  enlarging  kingdoms  of  human  progress.  Upon  their 
heads  are  to  descend  the  laurels  of  the  future,  upon  their  broad 
shoulders  are  to  rest  the  weight  of  governments  and  of  institu- 
tions. Our  humble  brother  from  the  remotest  district  of  the 
State,  if  here  to-day,  may  have  in  his  little  school-house  yonder 
in  the  hills  the  Garfields,  the  Clays,  the  Calhouns  of  the  future. 
A  few  years  shall  pass,  and  his  boy  shall  be  thundering  in  the 
statlB-house,  be  triumphing  on  the  hustings,  be  shedding  luster 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  land.  Do  not  smile  at  this  as 
Fourth  of  July  fustian.  What  may  we  not  believe  of  the 
country  teacher  and* his  humble  charge?  we  who  in  this  gener- 
ation have  seen  the  tailor  lifted  from  his  bench  to  the  White 
House,  the  canal  boy  rising  to  the  head  of  the  nation,  the  great 
dark  continent  of  Africa  ablaze  with  the  footsteps  of  that 
weaver  lad,  David  Livingstone,  who  was  set  upon  his  grand 
career  by  the  words  of  his  humble  Scotch  Sunday-school 
teacher,  David  Hogg ;  for,  as  the  old  man  lay  dying,  he  said  to 
young  Livingstone  :  "  Make  religion  the  business  of  your  life.'* 
You  see  what  noble  entertainment  has  been  prepared  for  you 
by  the  officers  and  their  indefatigable  Secretary,  Frank  Good- 
man. Ever  alive  to  the  interests  of  their  fellow-teachers ;  ever 
eager  to  advance  their  welfare,  to  aggrandize  their  profession, 
and  to  enhance  their  pleasure,  they  are  not  content  that  you 
should  be  pent  and  confined,  during  these  hot  summer  days, 
within  city  w^alls.  They  bring  you  here  where  nature  prepares 
for  you  a  bower  of  refuge  and  a  retreat  of  bliss  amidst  these 
suburban  scenes.     Were  my  lips  dumb  of  utterance  and  my 
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tongae  palsied  of  speech,  these  glorious  surroundings  would 
give  you  welcome  more  eloquent  than  words  of  human  oratory. 
These  grand  primeval  woods,  whose  giant  boles  have  wrestled 
victoriously  with  the  storms  of  ages,  with  verdurous  boughs 
and  swaying  foliage,  whisper  in  your  ears  their  gentle  salutation. 
These  singing  birds  and  blooming  flowers  and  velvet  grasses,  in 
song  and  hue  and  smell,  speak  inarticulate  greeting  to  your 
gathering  ranks. 

But  1  detain  you  from  the  feast  that  is  to  follow.  Welcome, 
then,  fellow-citizens  of  the  realm  of  letters;  fellow-soldiers  of 
the  army  of  human  progress.  Welcome,  fellow-teachers  in  the 
same  royal  profession  which  Socrates  adopted,  which  Plato 
adorned,  and  which  was  forever  sanctified  by  Him  who  "  spake 
as  never  man  spake" — the  teacher  of  the  ages,  the  revealer  of 
eternal  truth.  This  city  of  schools  and  colleges  and  uiiivijrsi- 
ties  welcomes  you  to  its  hospitable  precincts,  and  grows  brighter 
for  your  presence.  As  the  van-guard  of  the  mighty  host,  which 
is  soon  to  swell  these  thoroughfares  with  their  fraternal  re-un- 
ion, I  bid  you  set  in  the  highest  niche  of  the  great  educational 
temple  the  image  of  our  beloved  Tennessee,  at  whose  shrine  we 
now  kneel  and  whose  glory  is  dear  to  every  palpitating  bosom. 


Prof.  Wharton  S.  Jones,  of  Memphis,  responded  in  an  appro- 
priate address  of  a  few  minutes'  duration. 

''Tennesseans  all,"  said  he  in  the  course  of  his  interesting 
remarks,  "  from  the  land  where  the  usages  and  maxims  of  our 
noble  sires  and  the  simple  habits  engendered  by  Christian  lib- 
erty tell  of  a  moral  purity  and  mental  strength,  we  come  to 
your  beautiful  city,  the  home  of  a  cultured  intellect ;  a  city  so 
justly  celebrated  for  the  enthusiasm  of  its  efforts  to  maintain 
the  highest  order  of  excellence  in  this  our  chosen  profession  ;  a 
city  so  well  known  for  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  its  women, 
for  the  manly  qualities  of  its  men,  and  the  boundless  hospitality 
of  its  citizens." 

Dr.  Dabney  delivered  the  address  of  the  President,  Vice- 
president  Zuccarello  presiding.  After  giving  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  subjects  arranged  for  consideration,  the  speaker 
ably  discussed  Education  by  the  State  as  follows : 
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DR.    DABNEY's    address. 

In  arranging  a  new  programme,  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  previous  meetings,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  have  made  it  my  duty  to  make  some  remarks  in- 
troductory to  the  work  of  the  session.  And  you  will  see  from 
the  series  of  subjects  they  have  given  us  that  it  will  indeed  be 
work^  if  we  discuss  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness  at  all  one- 
half  of  the  subjects  laid  down. 

That  we  mav  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  of  that  which 
is  proposed,  I  usk  the  earnest  attention  and  active  participation 
of  every  member  present.  Certainly  the  theme  propoBed  for 
this  meeting  is  worthy  of  your  most  serious  thought  and  dis- 
cussion, either  as  teachers  or  as  patriotic  citizens. 

You  will  see  from  the  printed  programme  that  we  are  to 
hafe  a  review  of  the  more  important  elements  of  a  system  of 
education.  It  is  an  old  story,  but,  like  that  other  "  old,  old  story ,*' 
it  will  be  ever  fresh  and  thrillingly  interesting  as  long  as  there 
are  souls  to  save  from  the  death  of  ignorance.  When  we  con- 
sider how  far  we  are  in  Tennessee  from  having  any  thing  that 
can  be  called,  even  by  great  license,  a  system  of  education,  it 
would  seem  well  for  Tennessee  teachers  to  discuss  this  subject. 

The  Committee  propose,  as  you  see,  that  we  shall  consider : 

1.  The  condition  and  needs  of  the  common  schools ; 

2.  The  high  schools  and  other  institutions  for  secondary  edu- 
cation, considering  in  this  connection  the  possibility  of  organiz- 
ing similar  high  schools  in  the  country. 

3.  The  intimately  related  work  of  female  education,  so  im- 
portant to  any  syi^tem,  since  the  female  institutions  must  train 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  class  of  our  teachers. 

4.  The  normal  college,  or  school  of  the  teacher,  to  which  we 
must  look  for  rational  methods  and  progressive  teachers;  and 

5.  The  universities,  or  institutions  for  higher  education  and 
research,  which  should  be  the  fountains  above  the  plains,  sup- 
plying living  water  to  the  fruits  and  grain  in  the  valleys,  or  the 
light-houses  of  popular  education,  showing  all  teachers  on 
what  course  to  steer. 

AH  these  classes  of  institutions,  and  many  others,  are  essential 
to  a  system  of  education,  and,  although  they  cannot  all  be  dis- 
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cussed  during  this  session,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
that  this  necessarily  hasty  review  may  not  merely  enlighten  and 
broaden  our  conceptions  of  a  perfect  system  of  education,  but 
shall  so  fire  the  zeal  and  quicken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers 
of  Tennessee  that  this  meeting  may  be  marked  in  the  history 
of  our  Stkte  as  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  real  life  and  growth 
in  public  education,  and  do  much  to  lift  the  pall  of  ignorance 
which  now  threatens  to  smother  our  intellectual  life. 

Let  us  begin  right  here  to-day  an  agitation  in  favor  of  more 
money  and  more  and  better  teachers  for  our  schools ;  for  more 
high  schools  (and  fewer  so-called  colleges),  which  shall,  ere  an- 
other decade  has  rolled  around  and  the  grand  results  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  footed  up,  lift  our  State  up  from  its  present 
position  so  near  the  bottom  of  the  column  of  illiteracy  into  full 
equality  with  the  best  of  the  twentieth  century  civilization. 

Our  State  and  section  have  made  wonderful  progress  during 
the  last  two  decades.  No  people  ever  made  such  progress  in 
sucli  a  time.  But  how  much  remains  to  be  done!  Let  us. see. 
In  the  sixteen  so-called  Southern  States  there  are,  in  brief,  7,- 
000,000  children  and  youth  of  legal  school  age — that  is,  between 
six  and  twenty.  Of  these^  in  1880,  thirty-live  per  cent,  of  white 
and  seventy  per  cent,  of  colored  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen,  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  colored  and  eighteen  per  cent, 
of  white  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  were  unable 
to  write.  The  situation  has  doubtless  improved  greatly  during 
the  last  eight  years,  but  the  next  census  will  show  a  stupendous 
work  still  to  be  done  before  the  books  will  be  closed  on  this 
century  and  the  South  takes  it  position  in  the  next. 

You  know  how  distressingly  near  the  bottom  of  many  of  the 
columns  of  educational  statistics  our  State  stands :  third  from 
the  bottom  in  the  average  duration  of  schools ;  sixth  above  the 
lowest  in  the  compensation  of  teachers;  at  the  very  bottom  in 
the  matter  of  free-lending  libraries,  etc. — a  set  of  facts  which 
we  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  unnecessarily. 

It  is  expected  that  every  public  speaker  or  agitator  shall  con- 
sider the  particular  issue  which  he  has  to  present  as  the  "burn- 
ing question  "  of  the  day.  The  Southern  politician  of  one  per- 
suasion thinks  tariff  reduction,  his  opponent  the  protection  of 
industry,  the  "burning  question."     The  temperance  advocate 
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thinks  whisky  is  the  consumiDgfire,  and  that  prohibition  is  the 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  human  nature.  The  narrow  sectarian 
sees  no  hope  for  the  country  until  at  least  a  majority  of  all  its 
people  are  embraced  by  his  Church.  To  another  man  the  future 
relations  of  the  negroes  and  the  whites  is  a  constant  nightmare. 
But,  after  the  above  showing,  must  we  not  say  that*  the  one 
all-consuming  question,  the  question  which  precedes  and  com- 
prehends all  others  for  us — the  tariff  question,  the  prohibition 
question,  the  race  question,  and  all  the  other  questions — is  the 
question  of  the  education  of  our  ignorant  masses,  white  and 
black.  The  solution  of  this  question  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  these  others.  It  will  at  least  prepare  the  public  mind 
to  comprehend  and  decide  some  of  these  questions  intelligently. 
Without  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  of  well-rounded,  com* 
plete  education,  no  progress  is  possible  in  politics,  morals,  or 
religion.  Ignorance  is  the  matrix  of  corraption.  It  is  readier 
always  to  receive  the  impressions  of  error  in  all  its  forms  than 
those  of  truth. 

A  mass  of  ignorant  voters  are  to  the  body-politic  just  what 
a  mass  of  material  filth  is  to  the  physical  health  of  a  town  or  a 
city ;  it  is  a  constant  menace  and  invitation  to  disease  and  death. 
It  can  produce  nothing  good,  but  only  evil.  It  is  what  the 
bacteriologist  calls  the  menstruum,  which  is  both  the  medium 
and  the  food  for  the  germs  of  destruction.  If  this  be  so,  what 
can  we  say  of  our  prospects  for  political,  moral,  or  religious 
health,  with  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ignorant  people, 
young  and  old? 

Can  we  not  do  something  to  concentrate  public  attention  upon 
this  one  all-consuming  question  ?  a  question  which  must  interest 
every  educated  man  of  every  political  party  or  sect  and  of  every 
profession.  Shall  we  not  form  a  league  for  the  agitation  and 
discussion  of  this  question  in  such  an  earnest,  practical  manner 
as  shall  take  hold  of  the  reason  of  our  people  and  work  a  revo- 
lution in  this  matter  of  public  educatioti  ? 

What  should  the  Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association  do 
if  not  this?  As  earnest  men  let  us  fight  this  evil  earnestly,  as 
men  do  who  fear  a  terrible  epidemic,  and  strive  to  remove  the 
material  on  which  it  feeds.    Let  us  hope  that  something  will 
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be  doDe  nt  this  meeting  to  organize  the  teachers  of  Tennessee 
compactly  and  harmoniously  for  the  work  they  have  to  do. 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  understood  that  we  advocate  a  complete, 
thorough  education  of  the  whole  man.  It  is  not  that  *' little 
learning  which  is  a  dangerous  thing"  that  we  crave  for  the 
masses,  but  a  development  of  the  strength  that  is  in  them,  and 
in  every  part  of  their  being. 

Intelligetat  teachers  of  this  day  need  not  be  told  that  educa- 
tion does  not  consist  in  cramming  the  mind  with  a  lot  of  facts, 
or  even  in  training  it  in  certain  mechanical  methods  of  oper- 
ation. 

A  great  deal  of  the  prejudice  in  our  section  against  common 
school  education  for  the  masses  is  aimed  at  an  old  education,  or 
a  false  education,  wTiich  we  all  now  agree  in  condemning. 

Unquestionably  the  old-fashioned  free  school,  which  spent  its 
efforts  in  making  the  child  memorize  facts  and  formulas,  was  a 
failure.  That  patented  process  of  manufacturing  a  good  citi- 
zen, which  the  New  England  of  fifty  years  ago  expected  to 
prove  a  panacea  for  all  political  and  social  disorders,  has 
proved  worse  than  a  failure — even  a  positive  curse.  A  few  tine 
clothes  do  not  make  a  gentleman;  neither  does  a  little  intellect- 
ual furniture  or  a  few  facts  and  phrases  make  an  educated  man. 
The  true  gentleman  and  the  true  scholar  must  both  be  bred. 
It  is  a  matter  of  growth  and  not  of  furnishing,  or  even  of  mere 
polishing. 

We  hear  it  frequently  said  in  the  South  that  the  nes^ro  laborer 
is  only  spoiled  by  education.  But  by  what  sort  of  an  educa- 
tion ?  Is  it  a  surprise  that  they  get  no  good  from  this  huddling 
of  crowds  of  children  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year  in  comfort- 
less quarters,  under  stupid  teachers,  even  though  they  do  learn 
a  little  reading,  poor  writing,  and  worse  figuring?  We  have 
had  enough  of  that  kind  of  education  of  the  masses,  and  if  it 
did  not  lead  to  something  better  we  would  agree  that  it  was 
worse,  perhaps,  than  no  education  at  all. 

The  training  of  the  whole  being,  in  a  good  school,  in  whole- 
some quarters,  by  a  competent  teacher,  who  represents  what  is 
best  in  life,  in  religion  and  morals,  as  well  as  in  intellectual 
culture,  is  always  and  everywhere  uplifting — a  good,  and  nothing 
but  a  good,  to  the  pupil,  whether  he  be  white  or  black,  Indian, 
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Polynesian,  Mongolian,  Caaeasiau,  Ethiopian,  bond  or  free. 
This  is  our  creed  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  for  al  the  future. 
The  old-time  idea  of  n  ignorant  an  contented  multitude, 
governed  and  steered  by  a  class  trained  for  permanent  leader- 
ship, is  out  of  place  in  tihs  country,  and  out  of  date  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  ninteenth  century.  Every  progressive  nation, 
monarchial  as  vcrell  as  republican,  has  turned  its  back  upon  that 
social  scheme,  and  all  now  recognize  that  the  success  of  a  peo- 
ple depends  upon  the  average  attainment  of  every  individual 
in  that  nation  in  instruction  and  discipline — mental,  moral,  and 
physical. 

Every  immortal  spirit  has  the  same  right  to  an  education 
that  he  has  to  liberty  and  light,  earth  and  air.  But  there  is  a 
selfish  reason.  No  race  or  caste  can  live  to  itself.  We  must 
educate  the  negro,  or  he  will  drag  us  down.  "For  none  of  us 
liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself."  It  took  a 
fratricidal  Cain  to  question  :     "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

The  common  school  has  many  practical  difficulties  to  over- 
come in  the  South.  A  sparsely  settled  country  of  large  farms 
is  very  unfavorable  to  their  success.  Our  political  divisions 
into  counties  are  too  large  to  promote  good  schools,  I  think. 
The  New  England  settlements  in  villages  and  divisions  into 
towns  or  townships  are  the  ideal  arrangements  for  supporting 
good  public  schools. 

As  our  country  fills  up  and  towns  are  built  up  along  our  rail- 
roads, our  conditions  in  this  regard  will  improve. 

But  the  greatest  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  common  schools  in  the  South  consists  in  the  remains 
of  false  old  political  theorie  Many  of  our  political  leaders 
give  the  common  schools  only  a  reluctant,  half-hearted  support, 
because  they  do  not  yet  quite  believe  that  they  are  consistent 
with  their  theories  of  government.  There  are,  of  course,  illus- 
trious exceptions  to  this;  and  Tennessee  rejoices  in  a  Governor, 
and  many  other  men  in  high  places,  who  have  devoted  their  best 
'  energies  to  the  cause  of  education ;  but  the  facts  remain  that 
many  of  our  ablest,  most  conscientious,  and  patriotic  public  men 
are  in  doubt  about  this  whole  business  of  education  by  the  State, 
•because  they  believe  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  theory  of  laissez 
faire  in  government.     They  object  to  the  common  schools  be- 
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cause  they  believe  they  were  born  in  New  England  and  not 
nurtured  on  pure  Democracy.  Many  of  them  still  quote  old 
Adam  Smith  and  Dugald  Stewart  to  prove  that  education  should 
be  left  to  individual  en tei prise. 

We  would  recommend  these  supersensitive  Democrats  to 
study  the  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  father  of  Democ- 
racy. This  wonderful  man — who,  in  addition  to  the  proud  titles 
of  the  Colossus  ot  Independence  and  the  Scribe  of  its  Declara- 
tion, will  some  d  *  be  known,  I  believe,  as  the  father  of  popular 
education  in  th^  South — found  nothing  inconsistent  with  his 
fountain-pure  Democracy  in  the  maintenance  of  public  schools 
at  the  pub  ic  expense.  He  made  them,  to  the  contrary,  a  part 
of  his  plans  for  local  self-government. 

Jefferson  said,  in  the  year  1818;  "A  system  of  general  in- 
struction which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our  citizens, 
from  the  richest  to  the  pov  est,  as  t  was  the  earliest,  so  it  will 
be  the  latest,  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit 
myself  to  take  an  interest."  The  student  of  his  writings  will 
find  that  this  was  th  e  centraly  as  well  as  the  earliest  and  latest^ 
thought  in  all  his  plans  for  the  advancement  of  his  State  and 
nation.  All  good  Democrats  are,  or  should  be,  familiar  with 
that  striking  epitome  of  sound  Democracy  contained  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Cabell,  dated  February  2,  1816:  "Let,"  says  the 
sage  of  Monticello,  "the  National  Government  be  intrusted 
with  the  defense  of  the  nation  and  its  foreign  and  federal  rela- 
tions; the  State  Governments  with  the  civil  rights,  laws,  police, 
and  administratibn  of  what  concerns  the  State  generally;  the 
counties  with  the  local  concerns  of  the  couuties,  and  each  ward 
direct  the  interests  within  itself.  It  is  by  dividing  and  subdivid- 
ing these  republics^  from  the  great  national  one  down  through  all 
its  subordinations  until  it  ends  in  the  administration  of  every 
man's  farm  and  affairs  by  himself,  by  placing  under  every  one 
what  his  own  eye  may  superintend,  that  all  will  be  done  for 
the  best." 

Our  d6ubting  Democrats  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  same  letter  which  contains  these  passages — which  might 
be  called  the  creed  of  Democracy — contains  Jefferson's  views 
with  reference  to  the  oint  institution  of  local  government  and 
free  public  schools;  and  that  the  above  is,  in  fact,  only  the  pre- 
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face  to  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  inauguration  of  these  Bchools 
in  Virginia.  Jefferson's  ideas  on  local  eelf-government  and 
public  education  were  closely  interwoven.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  town  governments  of  New  England  and  their 
compact,  vigorous  action,  and  shows  in  his  writings  the  relative 
disadvantages  of  the  unwieldy  county  organizations  then  exist- 
ing in  Virginia.  His  idea  was  to  divide  the  counties  into  wards 
or  hundreds,  corresponding  to  the  militia  companies,  and  have 
each  ward  control  and  sustain  its  own  school.  Jefferson  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  this  effect  into  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia as  early  as  1779.  In  these  schools  children  were  to  be 
taught  in  the  three  R's  for  three  years. 

Teachers  will  be  especially  interested  in  two  other  features  of 
this  bill.  In  the  first  place,  it  proposed  to  give  free  common 
school  training  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  This  was  ten  years  be- 
fore girls  were  admitted  to  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

Secondly,  the  bil  enjoins  that  the  books  used  for  instructing 
the  children  to  read  ''shall  be  such  as  shall  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  Grecian,  Roman,  Slnglish;  and  American  his- 
tory." He  maintained  that  their  "whole  education  "  should  be 
"  chiefly  historical."  This  was  an  advanced  position  for  over  a 
century  ago — a  position  which  comparatively  few  American 
teachers  have  yet  reached. 

Jefferson's  plan  for  public  education  was  a  complete  one. 
The  counties  were  to  co-operate  in  groups  to  support  grammar 
schools  or  classical  academies,  where  Latin,  Greek,  English, 
geography,  and  higher  arithmetic  should  be  taught. 

The  best  students  from  the  common  schools  were  to  be  car- 
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ried  up  to  the  academy,  where  they  were  to  be  instructed  for  two 
years  longer.  One-third  were  to  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  best  one  was 
selected  to  continue  at  the  academy,  at  the  public  expense,  for 
four  years  longer. 

These  picked  academy  men  were  prepared  and  sent  up  to  the 
university.  It  was  a  system  of  natural  selection  and^survival 
of  the  fittest,  we  see.  Under  this  system  the  highest  education 
was  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  boy,  if  he  deserved 
it. 

I  have  recalled  this  plan  of  public  education  proposed  by 
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Thomas  Jefferson  one  hundred-  and  ten  years  ago,  because  it 
contains  the  essential  features  of  the  scheme  for  which  we  »hall 
contend  here  during  this  meeting.  There  are  the  same  common 
schools,  high  school,  and  university.  The  leading  features  are 
the  same  as  those  outlined  on  your  programme  to-day.  Per- 
haps a  closer  study  of  the  ideas  of  this  wonderful  man  would 
teach  us  that  we  i^re  still  far  behind  him  even  in  plans. 

What  results  were  accomplished  by  such  teachings  at  the 
time?  Jefferson's  plans  were  far  ahead  of  the  times.  A  law 
in  the  interest  of  general  education  of  the  people  of  Virginia 
was  passed  in  1796,  but  it  left  the  inauguration  of  the  schools 
to  a  majority  of  the  justices  in  each  county;  and  the  justices, 
who  were  all  wealthy  gentlemen,  had  no  disposition  to  tax  them- 
selves for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  people. 
There  were  but  few  schools. 

Jefferson  condemned  this  inefficent  legislation,  and  kept  up 
the  agitation.  In  the  year  1818  a  provision  was  made  For  ele- 
mentary education,  but  the  great  mistake  was  made  again  in 
distributing  the  money  to  the  counties  as  a  bounty  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor.  The  schools  established  were  regarded  as 
on  a  level  with  the  poor-houses. 

Jefferson  always  taught  that  local  taxation  was  the  proper 
manner  of  raising  revenue  for  the  common  schools,  and  he  con- 
demned this  last  plan  because  it  gave  State  bounty  to  the  coun- 
ties and  reduced  the  schools  to  the  level  of  a  charity,  a  position 
which  has  always  proved  fatal  to  them. 

The  organization  of  society  in  Virginia,  as  in  almost  the  en- 
tire South  at  that  time,  did  not  favor  a  system  of  common 
schools.  The  whole  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  class,  who  were  able  to  educate  their  own  children  but 
unwilling  to  be  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  We  are 
contending  with  the  same  opposition  in  Tennessee  to-day.  The 
wealthy  planters  of  the  South  do  not  favor  local  taxation  for 
education  to-day,  and  we  can  probably  never  have  the  system 
of  educatidn  that  we  should  until  we  convince  this  intelligent 
class  of  our  citizens  that  the  education  of  the  masses  will  pro- 
mote their  best  interests  and  the  interests  of  their  children. 
Mr.  Jefferson  argued  that  the  rich  could  well  afford  to  tax  them- 
selves for  local  education,  for  it  would  people  their  neighbor- 
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hood  with  hoDest,  useful,  and  enlighteued  citizens,  understand- 
ing their  own  rights  and  firm  in  perpetuating  them.  He 
suggested  to  them  that  the  descendants  of  the  rich  would 
usually  become  poor  in  the  third  generation,  and  would  then 
find  a  chance  of  rising  again  through  popular  education,  for 
which  the  rich  of  their  generation  would  pay.  Thus  he 
held  the  debt  of  one  age  would  be  repaid  by  the  succeed- 
ing ones.  But  these  arguments  were  of  small  efiect,  and  Vir- 
ginia did  not  have  a  complete  system  of  public  schools  until 
1870. 

Then  at  last  the  seed  the  father  had  sown  a  hundred  years 
before  took  root  and  produced  an  abundant  harvest,  and  the 
admonitions  of  a  Jefierson  became  the  bulwark  of  the  school- 
teacher. 

We  must  attack  the  rich  men — the  merchants  of  our  towns 
and  the  planters  of  the  country — with  the  industrial  arjg^ument 
for  schools.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  every  State, •city,  or 
county  has  prospered  materially  in  proportion  to  its  interest  in 
the  education  of  its  children  according  to  the  best  ideas  and 
methods  at  hand.  We  require  educated,  if  not  skilled,  labor 
nowadays.  There  are  few  positions  left  for  the  illiterate  man, 
and  the  employer  and  employe  are  almost  equally  interested  in 
the  schools.  The  rapid  development  of  our  material  resources 
demands  educated  labor.  For  an  aggressive  industrial  cam- 
paign trained  laborers  are  harder  to  find  ofteu  than  the  skilled 
superintendents.  60,  as  I  have  done,  among  the  manufactur- 
ers of  our  cities,  and  question  them  as  to  why  they  do  not  manu- 
facture this  and  that  article  for  which  there  is  local  market  and 
abundant  material,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  real  difiiculty 
in  the  way  &  the  absence  of  intelligent  workmen  to  do  the 
work.  The  great  question,  after  all,  which  still  confronts  the 
friend  of  Southern  development,  is  not  the  want  of  capital,  for 
that  can  always  be  had  for  suitable  enterprises;  not  the  want 
of  crude  material,  for  the  South  possesses  that  in  infinite  va- 
riety, quality,  and  grade;  but  how  to  train  the  industrial  army 
who  are  to  march  in  and  possess  the  riches  of  this  promised 
land. 

This  is  a  day  of  mabhines  which  do  all  the  work  that  unskilled 
men  and  women  formerly  did.    As  the  years  roll  by  there  is 
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less  and  less  left  for  the  iguorant  laborer  to  do.  A  new  ma- 
chine is  made  almost  every  day,  which  takes  his  place  and  his 
pay. 

But  no  machine  can  do  intelligent  work,  work  which  has  to 
be  accompanied  by  thought' and  judgment.  The  machine  only 
helps  the  educated  laborer,  but,  like  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  it 
crushes  ignorance  into  the  earth. 

As  with  the  individual,  so  with  the  nation.  In  the  keen  com- 
petition of  the  world  a  nation  cannot  stand  still  in  its  intellect- 
ual or  industrial  life.  Only  two  conditions  are  possible  in  men 
or  nations.  It  must  go  forward  or  it  will  surely  go  backward. 
It  must  either  grow  or  it  will  soon  rot.  There  is  really  no  state 
of  equilibrium  in  the  world  of  intellect  or  of  morals,  any  more 
than  there  is  in  the  world  of  matter. 

The  possession  of  abundant  and  cheap  and  crude  material, 
and  of  surplus  population,  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
manufactures ;  but  they  are  of  no  value  until  intellect  is  applied 
to  them. 

Intelligence  is  the  only  talisman  which  can  convert  our  raw 
materials  into  gold.  Brute  force  could  only  rule  an  uncivilized 
world ;  intellect  governs  the  modern  world. 

Jules  Simon  has  expressed  it  vigorously:  ^'That  nation 
which  most  educates  her  people  will  become  the  greatest  na- 
tion, if  not  to-day,  certainly  to-morrow."  Education  is  the 
condition  of  prosperity,  and  the  nation  which  neglects  to  de- 
velop the  intellectual  factor  of  production  must  degenerate. 
France  conquered  Germany  under  the  great  Napoleon,  not  so 
much  by  the  force  of  arms  as  by  the  force  of  intellect.  Ger- 
many recognized  this,  and,  after  cultivating  her  schools  and  uni- 
versities for  a  half  century,  she  was  able  to  conquer  her  old 
enemy. 

Education,  true  and  broad,  is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  modern  civilization  is  built.  Ignorance  may 
walk  in  the  path  lighted  by  the  advancing  knowledge  of  others, 
but  she  is  unable  to  follow  when  wisdom  passes  her,  for,  like  the 
foolish  virgins  in  the  parable,  she  has  no  oil  in  her  lamp  and  is 
left  in  the  darkness  to  die. 

In  the  words  of  the  wise  man :  "  They  that  hate  instruction 
love  death." 
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At  the  concluBion  of  Dr.  Dabney's  address  Mr.  David  (i, 
Ray  announced  the  opening  of  the  Tennessee  teachers'  head- 
quarters^  and  extended  an  invitation,  in  behalf  of  the  Nashville 
teachers,  for  the  Association  to  take  charge  of  same  and  help 
entertain  next  week's  visitors. 

President  Dabney  suggested  that  some  of  the  afternoon  pro- 
gramme be  disposed  of;  so  the  names  of  members  of  different 
committees  were  then  called  for  and  instructed  to  formulate 
their  reports,  so  that  regular  work  could  commence  with  the 
afternoon  session. 

TENNESSEE   TEACHKRS'    HEAD-QUARTBBS. 

Secretary  Goodman  moved  that  the  invitation  of  the  Nash- 
ville teachers,  tendering  the  Association  the  head-quarters  they 
had  prepared  for  it,  be  accepted  by  a  rising  vote,  which  was 
heartily  done. 

The  Secretary  then  moved  that  a  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Association  be  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  local  com- 
mittee of  Nashville  teachers  in  entertaining  the  members  of  the 
National  Association. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed :  Capt.  C.  S.  Doug- 
lass, Gallatin,  Chairman ;  Miss  Clara  Conway,  Memphis ;  Miss 
Jennie  Higbee,  Memphis;  Mrs.  L.  C.  French,  Knoxville;  Mrs. 
Emma  C.  Tucker,  Memphis;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Buford,  Clarksville; 
Dr.  C.  W.  Kent,  Knoxville;  Superintendent  J.  J.  Zuccarello, 
Pulaski;  Superinteadent  W.  Mac  Fuqua,  of  Davidson  County. 

The  committee  was  requested  to  meet  at  head-quarters  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Secretary  Goodman  explained  that  every  member  of  the  As- 
sociation was  invited  to  assist  the  committee  in  entertaining, 
as  the  Nashville  teachers  had  prepared  the  parlors  for  the  State 
teachers  to  use,  first  for  themselves  and  until  the  teachers  of 
the  National  Association  should  arrive,  and  then  to  use  them 
in  welcoming  their  guests.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Prof. 
M.  M.  Boss,  Chairman  of  the  Nashville  Teachers'  Committee, 
and  to  the  city  teachers,  for  assisting  him  in  preparing  so  mag- 
nificent a  place,  and  to  Superintendent  Z.  H.  Brown  for  placing 
at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Ross  a  full  force  of  capable  and  polite 
janitors  of  the  city  schools,  and  all  of  which   contributed  so 
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much  to  the  eujoyment  and  comfort  of  thousands,  and  helped 
80  much  in  sustaining  the  reputation  of  Nasliville's  genuine 
hospitality.  Surely  all  the  teachers  who  visit  Tennessee  head- 
quarters will  long  remember  the  teachers  of  Nashville. 

The  following  brief  description  of  the  Tennessee  head-quarters 
appeared  in  the  Nashville  Herald^  and  will  give  those  who  did 
not  visit  them  an  idea  of  what  they  missed : 

"  The  head-quarters  for  the  Tennessee  teachers  in  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building  are  elegantly  fitted  up. 
A  large  streamer,  properly  inscribed,  hangs  across  the  street. 
The  doorway  is  gaily  decorated  with  bunting.  In  the  large 
front  room,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  the  national  colors  hang 
in  graceful  folds  from  the  ceiling,  and  they  are  also  used  for 
curtains  to  the  windows.  The  floor  is  covered  with  matting. 
The  pictures  upon  easels,  the  comfortable  chairs,  the  grand 
piano,  the  hanging  baskets  of  ferns,  and  the  stands  of  flowers 
on  the  tables  make  the  room  look  almost  as  handsome  as  any 
private  parlor.  A  number  of  beautiful  young^  ladies  are  en- 
gaged in  receiving  visitors. 

'*The  large  gymnasium  adjoining  is  also  elaborately  deco- 
rated. A  broad  band  of  blue  extends  around  the  second  story 
balustrade,  and  hanging  from  it  are  festoons,  wreaths,  rosettes, 
and  innumerable  small  flags,  arranged  with  a  taste  that  un- 
mistakably betrays  the  work  of  feminine  hands.  The  gym- 
nasium is  supplied  with  two  organs  and  plenty  of  tables  and 
chairs. 

'*  The  head-quarters  have  been  fitted  up  by  Prof.  M.  M.  Ross> 
and  many  other  teachers  in  the  city  schools.  The  Nashville 
teachers  deserve  much  credit  for  their  public  spirit.  They  have 
done  the  entire  work  of  fitting  up  the  apartments,  in  addition  to 
contributing  $500  to  the  general  fund.  They  desire  that  the 
rooms  be  considered  social  head-quarters  for  teachers  from  all 
States.  At  night  the  rooms  will  be  lit  with  incandescent  lights. 
Visitors  will  find  plenty  of  cool  water,  and  can  go  there  to 
read- and  write  whenever  they  desire.  All  will  receive  a  hearty 
welcome." 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Goodman,  Professor  W.  B.  Romine» 
of  Pulaski,  was  requested  to  act  as  Secretary  whenever  Mr 
Goodman  and  Assistant  Secretary  Ray  should  be  absent. 
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The  atteudance  in  the  afternoon  was  much  larger. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-president  Zuc- 
carello. 

The  report  on  "The  Position  and  Importance  of  High 
Schools"  was  called  for,  and  submitted  by  Prof.  Wharton  8. 
Jones,  of  Memphis,  as  follows : 

Your  committee  beg  to  report  that«  upon  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  high  schools  of  Tennessee,  they  find  that  Suit- 
able provision  has  been  made  by  the  State  for  its  common 
schools  and  for  its  university,  but  that  for  high  schools  there  is 
no  system  provided.  This  is  a  most  serious  defect  in  our  school 
system.  Students  desiring  to  enter  the  colleges,  universities, 
and  norma]  schools  find  that  they  must  apply  to  the  private 
schools  in  order  to  bridge  this  gap.  This  field  between  the 
common  schools  and  colleges  becomes  the  field  of  the  private 
schools. 

The  policy  of  the  State  should  be  to  aftbrd  a  complete  system. 
To  this  end  there  should  be  (1)  common  schools  occupying,  say, 
eight  years ;  (2)  high  schools  with  a  four  years'  course  ;  (8)  the 
university  with  a  four  years'  course. 

This  system  can  be  made  cohesive  by  granting  to  students 
who  have  passed  the  examinations  in  the  successive  schools,  the 
right  of  entrance  into  the  next  higher  without  further  exami- 
nation. 

The  high  schools  are  the  natural  feeders  of  the  colleges, 
universities,  and  normal  schools.  But  the  cry  for  more,  more 
students  to  the  universities,  has  led  them  into  the  mistake  of 
establishing  preparatory  schools  as  adjuncts.  The  mistake  of 
this  i)olicy  is  easily  seen.  It  weakens  the  high  schools  already 
in  existence,  and  prevents  the  establishment  of  others. 

The  universities  should  agree  upon  the  requirement  or 
entrance  into  their  freshman  classes,  and  should  reject  all 
students  not  thus  prepared.     The  result  would  he  a  demand  for 
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more  and  better  high  schools ;  and  it  is  true  of  schools  as  of 
trade,  that  the  supply  comes  with  the  demand. 

The  State  is  not  able  to  meet  this  additional  demand  for  high 
schools,  but  this  committee  would  suggest  that  if  the  State 
would  furnish  the  high  schools  already  in  existence  additional 
help,  this  could  be  prorated  to  the  pupil,  and  the  State  would 
thereby  gain  a  partial  control  over  the  high  schools,  and  make 
a  beginning  of  completing  the  suggested  system.  As  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  increased,  this  appropriation  could  be  in- 
creased, until  finally  the  entire  control  of  these  schools  would 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  the  school  system  be  per- 
fected. 

The  committee  admits  that  this  is  theoretical ;  but  unless  the 
State  works  to  a  theory,  its  efforts  are  put  forth  without  definite 
purpose,  and  much  confusion  exists. 

The  State  is  already  top-heavy  with  universities,  not  to 
mention  colleges.  It  will  probably  surprise  many  to  know  that 
there  are  in  Tennessee  the  following  named  universities : 

(1)  Vanderbilt  University;  (2)  Fisk  University;  (8)  Roger 
Williams  University ;  (4)  Nashville  University ;  (5)  Knoxville 
University;  (6)  Union  University, ^urfreesboro;  (7)  Sewanee 
University ;  (8)  South-western  University,  Jackson ;  (9)  Clarks- 
ville  University;  (10)  Cumberland  University;  (11)  Grant 
Memorial  University,  Athens;  (12)  Gould  University,  Mem- 
phis. 

Can  any  one  name  as  many  high  schools  in  the  State? 

By  taking  into  their  classes  poorly  prepared  students  the 
universities  must  sufier  in  the  grade  of  their  graduates. 

Boys  are  induced  to  attend  these  schools  at  great  expense  in 
traveling,  boarding,  and  for  sundries  (which  item  is  often  the 
largest  in  the  boy's  expense  account),  when  they  should  be 
attending  high  schools  at  home,  and  be  carefully  looked  after 
by  their  good  mothers  and  fathers. 

Your  committee  suggests  that  suitable  provision  be  made  in 
each  county  for  a  high  school ;  that  the  pupils  of  the  county 
be  admitted  to  these  without  special  or  extra  fees,  except  in 
incorporated  towns,  and  this  by  Act  of  1885;  that  when 
students  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  in  these  high 
schools  they   be  admitted  into   the  universities  and  normal 
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schools!  witboQt  further  examination,  bat  upon  the  recommen- 

datioD  ot'  the  priijcipal. 

W.  8.  JoxBS, 
W.  T.  White, 
W.  R.  Garkbtt. 

•  _ 

The  report  was  discadsed  by  Prof.  Frank  M.  Smith  and  Wilis 
Williams.    The  latter  said : 


Mr.  President :  With  yonr  permission  I  desire  to  indorse  Prof. 
Jones'  able  report,  and  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  number  of  high  schools  in  Tennessee. 

I  view  this  question  from  my  stand-point  as  secretary  of  Van- 
derbilt  University — ^an  institution  whose  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  its  freshman  classes  are  higher  than  those  of  any 
other  institution  in  the  State.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  so  few  fitting  schools  in  our  State  whose  aim  it  is 
to  prepare  young  men  to  successfully  enter  our  colleges  and 
universities ;  but  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  their  number  has 
of  late  been  increasing.  One  cause  for  the  slow  growth  of  these 
preparatory  or  high  schools  has  been  that  nearly  all  of  our  so- 
called  colleges  and  universities  have  been  in  competition  with 
these  schools,  maintaining  in  nearly  every  instance  their  own 
preparatory  departments.  Thus,  instead  of  encouraging  these 
necessary  feeders,  they  have  either  destroyed  them  or  prevented 
their  growth.  We  could  more  reasonably  dispense  with  a  few 
such  institutions  than  suffer  the  loss  inflicted  by  the  prevention 
of  first-class  high  schools.  Every  community,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  every  county  town  in  the  State  could  and  should  maintain 
a  good  high  school,  whose  coursef  of  study  would  prove  an 
efficient  stepping-stone  to  the  college  curriculum.  We  could 
thus  bring  the  high  school  into  vital  relation  with  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  thereby  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
both.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  great  need  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  is  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  material  upon  which  they  seek  to  do  their  work,  and  this 
can  only  be  supplied  by  making  a  radical  change  in  the  school 
system  of  the  State.    If  the  State  does  not  propose  to  furnish 
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"the  missing  link"  in  our  school  system — the  high  school — let 
her  get  out  of  the  way  and  let  individual  enterprise  develop 
this  important  field.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  point  to  a  few 
municipalities  that  are  seeking,  in  connection  with  State  aid, 
to  build  up  these  much-needed  high  schools — notably  those 
of  Nashville,  Memphis,  Jackson,  Trenton,  Clarksville,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Knoxville.  They  accomplish  this  by  imposing  a 
tax  supplemental  to  the  tax  le\ded  by  the  State  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

It  gives  me  still  greater  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  noble 
work  done  by  individual  enterprise  in  the  maintenance  of  such 
schools  as  those  of  the  Messrs.  Webb,  at  Bellbuckle;  Prof. 
Crockett,  at  Union  City;  CuUeoka  Academy;  Wall  &  Mooney, 
at  Franklin;  McTyeire  Institute,  at  McEenzie;  Prof.  W.  S. 
Jones,  at  Memphis;  Prof.  C.  B.  Wallace,  at  Nashville;  Mont- 
gomery Bell  Academy ;  Prof.  Robertson,  at  Murfreesboro ;  Prof. 
W.  J.  Grannis,  of  Lebanon ;  and  others.  May  the  nutober  of 
such  rapidly  increase ! 

I  hope  this  question  will  find  a  rapid  but  healthy  solution  at 
the  hands  of  the  public,  who  need  to  be  informed  of  the  neces- 
sities of  Ihe  case,  and  properly  led  and  directed  by  our  public- 
spirited  educators,  such  as  we  find  here  to-day.  Tennessee  must 
take  a  step  forward  along  this  line,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  re- 
fuse to  join  in  the  movement  that  will  cause  her  to  take  it. 


Prof.  Graves  claimed  that  we  should  use  terms  with  definite- 
ness,  and  not  confuse  universities,  colleges,  and  high  schools. 

Prof.  Smith  said  the  public  school  leaves  a  gap  between  its 
course  and  the  freshman  class.  It  was  a  question  whether  we 
should  not  provide  instruction  to  fill  this  gap  at  public  expense. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
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LTPT.  J.  H.  Al- 
leu,  of  Shelby- 
viile,  read  the   fol- 
lowing report  on  "  The 
Condition  and  Needs  of  Country  Schools,"  which  was  adopted : 

COOSTRY   SCHOOLS. 

The  last  annual  report  of  our  State  Superintendent,  which 
should  be,  and  we  believe  is,  a  reliable  source  of  information  on 
this  subject,  shows  the  average  country  school  in  excellent  con- 
dition. A  few  "  dark  corners  "  are  reported,  and  a  few  counties 
shown  to  be  shamefnlty  inactive  on  the  subject  of  popular  edu- 
cation ;  but  the  report,  as  a  whole,  furnishes  Tennesseans  with 
many  reasons  for  being  hopeful  of  their  educalional  future.  The 
entire  school  system  of  the  State  is  in  a  healthy,  growing  con- 
dition, especially  that  part  of  it  which  afiects  the  interests  of 
the  codntry  schools. 

The  improved  methods  of  teaching,  with  all  that  they  are,  or 
do,  or  can  do,  have  firm  footing  among  the  country  schools,  and 
their  growth  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  remarkably 
rapid.  The  old  time  school -master,  with  the  rude  building  he 
occupied,  his  code  of  laws,  inatriiment  of  government,  methods, 
and  manners  has  found  a  resting  place  with  the  relics  of  the 
past,  and  the  vacancies  are  being  filled  with  modem  taste,  en- 
ergy, and  efficiency. 
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While  the  present  condition  of  our  schools  is  very  gratifying, 
their  needs  are  not  all  supplied.  Much  has  been  done,  but  much 
more  is  yet  to  be  done.  There  is  an  increased  demand  for  edu- 
cation throughout  the  State  hence  the  demand  for  more  and 
better  means  of  securing  it. 

We  are  not  provided  with  suitable  school  buildings.  What 
we  have  are  too  small,  and  many  are  deficient  in  ventila- 
tion and  means  of  heating.  In  our  extreme  eagerness  to  edu- 
cate, we  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  comfort  and  health.  We 
are  continually  complaining  of  "poor  attendance,"  while  the 
school-rooms  of  the  country  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent,  more  pupils  than  can  be  properly  accommodated.  We 
need  more  maps,  globes,  charts,  single  patent  desks,  and  orna- 
mentation of  school  grounds,  buildings,  and  rooms. 

The  school  term  should  be  extended  to  at  least  eic^ht  months 
in  the  year,  and  such  salaries  paid  as  will  secure  the  services  of 
competent,  professional  teachers.  Each  county  needs  authority 
to  adopt  and  enforce  the  use  of  a  uniformity  of  text-books. 

The  State  should  have  a  uniform  system  of  grading,  by  which 
systematic  advancement  can  be  made  from  the  primary  or  com- 
mon school  through  the  county  high  school  into  the  University 
of  Tennessee  or  the  State  Normal. 

Above  every  other  need  of  the  country  schools  is  that  of  active, 
efficient  supervision. 

We  further  recommend  the  following  items,  taken  from  the 
report  of  Secretary  Canfield  : 

"1.  The  district  or  rural  schools  should  be  graded. 

"  2.  To  grade  successfully,  there  must  be  some  standard  to 
which  to  grade — some  point  which  shall  limit  and  define  the 
work. 

"  3.  This  limit  should  be  the  lowest  class  recognized  under 
secondary  education. 

"4.  Secondary  education  should  have  the  same  general  char- 
acteristics that  have  given  primary  education  its  strength  and 
its  hold  upon  our  people — that  is,  (a)  the  schools  should  be  fret 
schools,  and  not/ec  schools,  (b)  The  schools  should  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  homes  of  those  to  whom  they  minister,  (c) 
Those  whose  children  are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  this  instruc- 
tion should  participate  in  the  control  and  management  of  these 
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schools,  (d)  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
schools  should  not  be  haphazard,  a  matter  of  accident  or  con- 
venience merely,  but  should  be  fixed,  sure,  and  systematic. 

"  5.  As  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  only  a  small  per  cent,  of 
those  who  reach  these  schools  t;an  ever  pass  beyond  them  be- 
cause of  pecuniary  limitations,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  sec- 
ondary schools  should  combine  good  academic  training  with 
work  which  is  more  strictly  preparatory. 

"  6.  The  secondary  schools  should,  in  turn,  grade  up  to  the 
lowest  class  in  the  university  of  the  State  in  which  they  are 
situated,  if  such  a  university  exists.  If  higher  education  is  not 
a  part  of  the  State  system,  then  the  secondary  schools  should 
grade  up  to  the  best  academic  standard  that  the  people  can  be 
induced  to  accept. 

"  7.  Statute  law  should  be  mandatory  to  the  extent  of  securing 
at  least  one  high  school  of  high  grade  in  each  county. 

"  8.  It  should  be  permissive  as  to  cities  and  townships,  at 
least  within  quite  broad  limits  of  population ;  but  when  such 
schools  are  established  they  should  come  under  laws  which  will 
secure  uniformity  in  courses  of  study,  and  in  general  manage- 
ment. 

"9.  A  State  system  worthy  of  the  name  will  freely  offer 
every  opportunity  and  inducement  to  its  entire  school  popula- 
tion to  pass,  by  systematic  methods  easily  apprehended  by  those 
who  are  to  receive  the  benefits,  in  schools  under  popular  con- 
trol, from  the  lowest  seat  in  the  primary  schools  to  graduation 
by  a  college  or  university  of  high  standing." 

J.  H.  Allen, 

W.   N.   BiLLINGSLBY. 
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eport 


OP   COMMITTEE   ON   MORE  PERFECT   SYSTEM   OF   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Chairman  C.  S.  Douglae  submitted  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  "How  ehall  we  remove  the  obstflcles  to  a  more  per- 
fect system  of  public  instruction,"  which  was  adopted.  The 
report  was  as  foilowB  : 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  augf^eat  some  tangible  method 
as  to  the  beat  means  of  removing  the  obstacles  to  a  more  perfect 
system  of  public  instruction,  would  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  as  poesiblj  some  of  the  hurtful  impediments  that 
obstruct  our  schools: 

1.  Lack  of  money. — "We  find  that  to  do  the  work  effiuientljand 
permanently  the  levy  made  by  most  of  our  counties  falls  very 
far  short  of  being  sufficient.  In  other  words,  that  our  County 
Courts,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  the 
situation,  the  school  question  being  a  minor  question  with  most 
of  them.  Now,  in  order  to  rectify  this,  it  does  seem  that  we 
roast  rectify  the  courts  or  educate  our  courts  first. 

2.  Live  Superintendents. — If  we  would  build  np  school  interest 
in  every  neighborhood  we  must  evidently  see  that  only  live 
Superintendents  are  elected.  A  dead  Superintendent  will  kill 
the  best  regulated  system.  This  part  of  the  subject  we  think 
could  very  well  be   handled  if  the  teachers  en  masse  of  ef"^ 
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county  would  select  a  suitable  man,  and  then  by  an  unyielding 
determination  see  that  he  is  elected.  This  can  be  done  if  our 
teachers  will  act  in  concert ;  for,  whilst  we  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
lobbying  of  any  description,  yet  we  do  think  that  every  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  carry  an  election  before  the  court  that 
would  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  profession  and  the  interest 
of  the  schools.  Yes,  the  teachers  ought  to  see  that  our  County 
Courts  are  posted  as  to  the  merits  of  applicants  for  Superin- 
tendent. 
8.  That  a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  every 

district  be  made  to  induce  the  best  men  to  accept  the  position 
of  Directors,  as  an  educated  directory  is  a  much  needed  reform. 
Whilst  a  salaried  directory  would  certainly  be  quite  an  advance 
in  this  direction,  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  impossible  at 

this  stage. 

4.  Again,  that  the  examinations  of  teachers  in  too  many 

counties  is  made  a  huge  farce ;  in  truth,  I  have  learned  of  several 
counties  where  Superintendents  had  to  employ  talent  to  ex- 
amine their  teachers.  Our  teachers  need  to  be  active,  thorough, 
and  enthusiastic.  Careless  and  indolent  teachers  prove  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  cause,  and  hence  a  great  obstacle  in  our  way. 
We  need  advanced  theories  and  better  work ;  and  those  teachers 
who  are  following  in  the  jostling  ruts  of  our  predecessors,  in- 
heriting with  their  many  virtues  their  many  errors,  ous^ht  to 
change  front  or  step  down  and  out. 

5.  Again,  poor  school  buildings  and  miserably  arranged  furni- 
ture. We  need  comfortable  buildings,  convenient  and  com- 
modious; also  furniture  well  adapted  to  the  work. 

6.  Again,  that  some  means  must  be  adopted  by  which  the 
attendance  can  be  made  larger  and  more  regular. 

7.  Again,  proper  appreciation  by  the  people.  This  is  the  key- 
note, the  grand  motor  power;  and  the  question  is  how  can 
this  be  done?  How  can  we  enthuse  our  people  with  the  desire 
to  advance,  develop,  and  grow,  and  thus  promote  our  cause 
among  the  people?    Can  the  teachers  do  this? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  S.  Douglass,  Chah^man, 
SuPT.  MooRB,  Obion  County, 
Miss  Ida  Garrett,  Nashville^ 
Miss  Lizzie  Goodrich,  Gallatin, 
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Prof.  Link  recognized  the  diffictflties,  but  said  teachers  must 
deal  with  things  as  they  are,  and  suggested  means  of  getting 
people  together  at  the  schools  so  they  may  see  the  needs.  Prof. 
Link  commented  very  vigorously  on  the  election  by  School 
Directors  of  incompetent  relatives. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  "The  Progress  and  Needs  of 
our  State  System  of  Public  Schools"  was  called  for,  and  sub- 
mitted by  State  Superintendent  Prank  M.  Smith,  who  prefaced 
his  report  by  a  few  remarks.  It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally 
that  the  report  was  written  on  a  postal  card.  Prof.  Smith  had 
not  had  time  to  write  his  report,  so  he  talked  it,  and  promised 
to  write  it  out  later.  Mr.  Smith  made  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  S.  Y.  Caldwell,  who  drafted  the  bill  as 
it  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  which  was  the  first  step  toward 
State  supervision  of  public  schools.  The.  most  important  office 
in  the  county  was  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
The  schools  of  Nashville  would  never  have  been  so  perfect  had 
they  not  been  under  the  supervision  of  a  master  hand.  He  was 
opposed  to  a  mandatory  adoption  of  school  books.  Each 
county  should  be  allowed  to  adopt  its  own  books.  Among 
other  things,  Prof.  Smith  said  there  should  be  fewer  schools. 
As  it  was,  wherever  fifteen  pupils  could  be  gathered  together 
they  were  entitled  to  a  school.  These  should  be  bunched 
together  so  there  should  be  one  good  school  where  there  are 
tKree  or  four. 
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Seeoi^d  Day. 


7UCORNINC    SeSSION. 


£j  III"    A'^s  c  ation  was  called  to 

S^        n   i  r    1 10.30  o'clock,  iitGlen- 

~^      dale  Park  by  President  Dab- 

ney,  who  annonnced  that  the  first  order  of  the  day  would  be 

the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Female  Education. 

MisB  Jenny  Ili^bee,  chairman  of  that  committee,  apoke  as 


In  making  this  report,  or  rather  iu  iiiauguuratiog  the  discus- 
siona  preliminary  to  it,  with  all  deference  to  ray  honored  supe- 
riors who  have  prepared  this  programme,  I  beg  leave  to  take 
exception  to  the  expression  "female  education."  I  hare  long 
thought  of  that  subject,  and  it  ha3  been  my  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  sex  in  education  ;  und  that  will  give  the  key-note,  I 
think,  of  what  wc  shall  present  to  you  to-duy.     I  will  suggest 
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that,  in  discussing  the  subject,  we  put  it  this  way:  "  The  higher 
education  of  women,"  or,  "  the  education  of  women."  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  could  find  a  member  of  the  committee 
willing  to  serve,  and  we  have  decided  to  present  what  we  had 
collated  as  to  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  separately,  after 
which  we  will  present  to  you  certain  resolutions  covering  the 
whole  ground. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Buford,  of  Clarksville,  will  open  the  discussion 
l>y  giving  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Higher  Education  of 
Woman." 


Mrs.  Buford  read  the  following  paper: 

woman's   position   and   influence   in   education — HIGHER 

EDUCATION   OF   WOMAN. 

About  ten  days  since  I  received  the  programme  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  was  surprised  to  find  my  own  name  among  those  ap- 
pointed to  discuss  "  Woman's  Position  and  Influence  in  Educa- 
tion— Higher  Education  of  Woman." 

I  regret  that  I  must  appear  before  you  almost  unprepared. 
I  had  planned  to  attend  the  Association,  but  the  interests  of  my 
school  have  so  fully  occupied  my  time  there  has  been  leisure  for 
little  else ;  however,  I  am  always  glad  to  minister  to  the  cause 
of  education  at  any  time  or  place,  so  will  present  my  hurried 
outline  of  the  subject. 

What  is  it  to  educate?  How  must  we  educate?  To  what 
purpose  must  we  educate  These  are  points  preliminary  to 
the  discussion  of  our  subject,  whether  referring  to  man  or 
woman.  Etymologieally,  educate,  to  lead  out,  whether  it  be  of  a 
single  faculty  or  organ,  or  of  the  mind  as  a  unit,  not  by  any 
particular  system  which  shall  hold  good  for  ages  to  come,  but 
according  to  the  many  forms  under  which  humanity  manifests 
itself:  sometimes  peaceful,  sometimes  warlike,  sometimes  re- 
ligious, sometimes  skeptical.  Whether  we  educate  for  mental 
strength,  as  did  the  ancients,  or  for  practical  life,  according  to 
the  moderns,  still  the  methods  must,  in  a  measure,  be  the  same. 
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The  term  education  may  be  understood  in  so  large  a  sense 
as  to  include  all  that  which  pertains  to  the  itnprovement  of  the 
mind.  Generalizing  thus,  the  thoroughly  educated  mind  must 
be  enabled  to  grasp  all  that  promotes  its  physical,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  growth ;  hence,  must  enter  the  vaert  fields  of  phys- 
ics, ethics,  history,  and  language.  The  world  is  flooded  with 
books  filled  with  wild  and  weird  doctrines,  and  the  acquisitioD 
of  book  lore  has  become  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 

Educate,  not  by  man's  records  alone,  but  by  the  great  book 
of  nature — illiterate,  possibly,  but  educated — as  with  sharp 
senses  and  quick  perception  surrounding  forces  and  agencies 
are  studied  and  understood. 

Woman  is  the  God-appointed  educator  of  the  race  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  having  finer  instincts,  quicker  perceptions, 
and  tenderer  sensibilities  than  man,  she  is  better  fitted  by  pa- 
tience and  love  to  mould  and  train  young  minds  in  the  way  of 
knowledge  and  truth.  In  the  nursery,  when  the  first  dawn  of 
reason  beams  from  the  infant's  eyes,  and  the  feeble  mind  is 
gently  led  forth, 

"  What  does  baby  think  ? 
What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  hair  ? 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  eyes  ? 
What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  smile, 

As  backward  and  forward  his  cradle  flies?" 

Th§  first  faltering  step,  the  first  lisp  ng  speech,  the  first  con- 
scious impulse  all  spring  into  life  at  the  mother's  encouraging 
voice  and  smile.  Who  can  tell  how  early  the  mother's  teaching 
may  begin?     The  soul,  the  heart,  the  brain  are  at  her  command. 

It  has  been  said  that  Goethe's  mother  could  never  have  pro- 
duced the  Faust;  'but  she  formed,  and  molded,  and  influenced 
the  man  who  gave  it  to  the  world.  So  it  is  with  almost  all 
great  men,  it  is  the  mother  whose  influence  and  teaching  make 
the  impress. 

The  kindergarten,  although  conceived  and  established  by  the 
great  and  philanthropic  mind  of  Froebel,  failed  in  its  ennobling 
purpose  until  woman's  tact,  tenderness,  and  patience  came 
to  guide  and  direct  the  little  ones,  leading  them  to  unfold  as 
beautiful  flowers. 

Advancing  to  the  primary  school,  woman,  quiet  but  firm,  is 
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the  only  true  teacher.   With  equal  native  talent  and  correspond- 
ing culture,  woman  succeeds  as  teacher  where  man  fails. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  woman's  position  in  education,  as 
fixed  in  the  economy  of  nature.  In  the  history  of  schools  and 
colleges,  how  does  she  rank  in  position  ?  The  most  advanced 
and  successful  institutions  of  learning  for  girls  and  young 
women  are  conducted  by  the  wise  and  good  of  their  own  sex, 
among  them  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley.  But  we  need  not  go 
beyond  our  own  loved  State  to  prove  her  high  position  in  edu- 
cation. Memphis  is  proud  of  Miss  Higbee  and  Miss  Conway, 
^Nashville  of  Mrs.  Clark,  Pulaski  of  Miss  Hood  and  Miss  Heron, 
Knoxville  of  Mrs.  French,  Rogersville  of  Mrs.  Ross,  and 
Spring  Hill  of  Mrs.  Estes. 

In  the  management  and  conduct  of  schools,  woman  has  dem- 
onBtrated  her  executive  ability,  as  well  as  her  gift  of  imparting 
knowledge.  In  every  department  of  science,  ethics,  medicine, 
economics,  and  music  we  find  woman  succeeding  as  well,  and 
often  better,  than  her  stronger  competitor.  Her  influence  is 
wide  and  lasting;  for  when  heart  and  brain  are  educated  to- 
gether the  power  of  association  is  wonderful. 

If  we  extend  and  expand  the  significance  of  education,  and 
enter  the  fields  of  missions, 'benevolence,  and  charity,  her  posi- 
tion and  influence  become  of  mighty  import;  and  we  are  ready 
to  assert  that  companionship  with  a  noble,  cultured  woman  is 
of  far  more  value  to  a  child  than  books.  How  careful,  then, 
should  parents  be  in  selecting  teachers  for  their  children.  What 
a  mad  mistake  to  expend  hundreds  upon  dress  and  pleasure 
while  seeking  cheap  scia  jols  and  teachers.  The  fearful  results 
only  eternity  can  reveal.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  true, 
conscientious  teacher,  who  realizes  the  great  responsibility  of 
her  position,  wields  an  influence  second  only  to  that  of  the 
minister  of  the  gospel. 

On  all  sides  the  woman  question  bristles  with  difliculties,  and 
none  seems  more  mportant  than  that  of  higher  education. 
What  do  we  understand  by  it  ?  A  man  of  higher  education  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  one  who  has,  by  years  of  close  appli- 
cation and  constant  research,  been  enabled  to  unfold  the  mys- 
teries of  science,  attainin^s:  either  a  wide-spread,  well-rounded 
culture  or  the  distinction  of  a  celebrated  specialist.     For  the 
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higher  education  of  woman  the  methods  and  results  must 
be  the  same,  the  only  difference  being  in  sex.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  common  acceptation  of  the  higher  education  of  woman. 
Looking  at  the  question  in  this  light,  three  important  points 
arise  for  consideration : 

Whether  or  not  it  is  wise  for  parents  of  limited  means  to 
make  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  give  their  daughters  this  higher 
education. 

The  eiiect  of  such  an  education  on  the  woman  and  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  physical  effects  on  health  and  strength. 

Political  science  would  teach  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number ;  and  in  God's  plan  no  one  will  deny  that  woman's  true 
sphere  is  as  queen  of  hearts  and  households.  To  love,  to  min- 
ister, to  devote  herself  must  ever  be  the  text  of  the  life  of  every 
true  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  man  must  ever  be  the  leader, 
protector,  and  provider.  These  being  the  acknowledged  rela- 
tive spheres  of  man  and  woman,  it  appears  evident  that  in  the 
advantages  of  a  higher  education  the  preference  should  be  given 
the  sons  over  the  daughters.  So  far,  has  this  higher  education 
proven  beneficial  to  woman  herself  as  an  individual  ?  As  an  in- 
telligence, yes;  as  a  woman,  doubful.  Certainly  it  has  given  us 
better  teachers  and  more  accurate  writers. 

In  the  ambition  for  this  higher  culture,  must  we  sacrifice 
health  and  strength?  Physical  structure  and  mental  caliber 
must  surely  enter  as  factors  in  the  great  problem.  Science  has 
fully  demonstrated  that  mental  exhaustion  is  followed  by  corre- 
sponding waste  of  brain  force,  and  woman's  delicate  body  and 
nervous  organism  cannot  endure  great  and  long-continued  ex- 
ertion. The  bed  of  Procrustes  was  no  myth.  Of  course  there 
are  notable  exceptions,  but  the  average  woman  will  sink  be- 
neath the  pressure  and  become  a  hopeless  invalid. 

We  are  a  people  of  hobbies,  and  just  now  it  seems  we  are 
forgetting  all  else  in  the  demand  for  the  higher  education  ot 
woman.  Let  us  rather  encourage  a  broad,  progressive,  practical 
education,  in  which  body,  mind,  and  heart  are  harmoniously 
developed.  Then  if  there  should  arise  one  out  of  the  myriad 
feeling  herself  capable  of  that  higher  culture,  and  willing  to 
make  the  self-sacrifice  and  self-dedication  necessary,  let  her  re- 
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ceive  the  higher  training.  I  certainly  would  not  undervalue 
the  efforts  being  made  for  woman's  elevation  after  over  twenty- 
one  years  in  the  school-room,  during  which  lime  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  some  of  |he  beet  educa- 
tors of  the  South.  When  almost  a  child  I  was  directed  by  the 
wise  head  and  good  heart  of  Professor  W.  R.  Webb,  of  the 
famous  Bellbuckle  school.  Afterward  I  taught  with  the  cult- 
ured professor  of  Montgomery  Bell,  Captain  Garrett;  then  I 
served  for  years  as  lady  principal  of  Martin  College.  Later  I 
filled  the  same  position  in  the  Nashville  College  for  Young 
Ladies,  of  which  Nashville  is  justly  so  proud.  Now  I  am  endeav- 
oring to  establish  in  Clarksville  an  ideal  school  for  the  higher 
culture  of  girls  and  young  women,  limited  to  one  hundred  pu- 
pils, and  instructed  by  the  very  best  teaching  talent  in  all  de- 
partments. We  are  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion and  inspire  pupils  with  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge  they 
will  gladly  forego  the  frivolities  of  fashion,  and  remain  students 
long  enough  to  acquire  a  well-rounded  education  and  establish 
strong  moral  characters.  Thus  we  hope  to  make  it  a  privilege 
to  attend  our  school. 

Intelligent  men  seek  intelligent  women  for  wives,  and,  should 
they  marry,  their  culture  is  not  lost,  but  passes  to  the  next  gen- 
eration a  refining  infiuence.  Strength  of  intellect  and  acute 
insight  are  almost  invariably  inherited  from  the  mother;  but 
for  this  law  in  nature  we  might  never  have  had  a  Bacon.  Still, 
in  avoiding  Scylla  let  us  not  be  wrecked  on  Charybdis. 

Let  woman  ever  remember  that  this  higher  education,  with 
all  it  can  mean,  must  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  beautiful 
qualities  of  her  nature ;  that  higher  education,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  must  promote  the  development  of  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  being,  thus  elevating  humanity 
to  a  higher  plane  of  life. 

While  commending  to  woman  all  possible  attainment  in  art, 
science,  and  literature  from  lake  to  gulf,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  I 
would  proclaim  all  honor  to  the  pure  and  loving  wives  and 
mothers  of  our  glorious  land.  In  the  grand  roll-call  of  the 
hereafter  which,  think  you,  will  stand  higher,  the  Florence 
Nightingales  or  the  Ueorge  Eliots?  As  are  mothers  and  sis- 
ters, so  are  brothers  and  sons.     Let  us  help  make  good  men  of 
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these,  and  our  country,  our  home«,  and  our  honored  positions  are 
safe. 

With  faith  as  our  guide,  hope  as  our  anchor,  and  charity  as 
our  crowning  glory,  we  may  accomplish  our  God-appointed 
mission.  Out  of  the  fiery  gateways  of  knowledge  let  us  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

"  Be  a  woman !  brightest  model 
Of  that  high  and  perfect  beauty, 
Where  the  mind,  and  goul,  and  body 
Blend  to  work  out  life's  great  duty 


"  Be  a  woman  f  naught  is  higher 

OnthegildedJistof  fame; 
On  the  catalogue  of  virtue 

There's  no  brighter,  holier  name. 

"  Be  a  woman !  on  to  duty ! 

Raise  the  world  from  all  that's  low; 
Place  high  in  the  social  heaven 
Virtue's  fair  and  radiant  bow. 

"  Lend  thy  influence  to  each  effort 

That  shall  raise  our  nature  human: 
Be  not  fashion's  gilded  lady- 
Be  a  brave,  whole-souled,  true  woman." 

Miss  Higbee  read  the  following  paper: 

In  discussing  the  varied  themes  that  engross  us  in  the  proj?. 
ress  of  the  great  work  of  education,  it  is  bnt  proper  thft 
women  have  recognition.  Woman  is  the  most  inJerestin^ 
theme  of  nineteenth  century  thought-her  place,  her  influence 
her  duties-one  of  the  questions  that  are  always  coming  up;  a 
favon  e  question,  mdeed,  with  those  who  have  little  learning 
as  well  as  with  those  who  have  much ;  the  former  class  finding  it 
much  more  ea«y  to  make  a  decision  than  the  latter 

It  is  a  familiar  saying  among  men  that  if  we  trace  any  of  the 
crimes  of  man  back  to  their  origin  or  motive,  there  will  surely 
be  found  a  woman  in  the  case.    As  well  may  t  be  said  of  every 

great  measure  entered  upon  for  e-on/l      -r^  «,,-«  ♦!  ^     • 
J.  J.X.    u  4,4.         r  •*.     m.  .  gooa.    45e  sure  there  is  a  woman 

at  the  bottom  of  ,t     Th,8    f  true  in  the  past,  and  the  snggestio^ 
ha«  ,t«grau,  of  «alt,  ,8  equally  true-nay,  even  more  trueifo-day. 
In  the  «h,ftmg  scenes  of  the  little  arena  of  action  portrayed 
by  the  pencil  of  history,  woman   has  always  been  a  central 
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figure,  from  the  time  of  dear  Mother  Eve  to  date;  and  we 
would  add  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  every  Eden.  All 
Greece  was  marshaled  for  Helen's  sake,  a  splendid  criminal  who 
degraded  her  woman's  power;  yet  there  were  not  wanting 
Andromache  and  Penelope,  types  of  the  pure  wifehood  whose 
influence  caused  the  Grecian  men  to  rise  up  in  defense  of  their 
honor;  nor  yet  an  Iphigenia  to  die  for  her  country  on  the  far 
shores  of  Aulis. 

These  women  were  wise,  beautiful,  and  beloved.  Do  you 
conceive  that  they  were  idiots?  Aspasia  dared. to  be  learned 
in  those  olden  days  when  knowledge  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
the  world's  fair  pleasure  garden,  and  learning  among  women 
was  relegated  to  the  base.  Hypatia  taught,  and  all  the  great 
ones  of  Alexandria,  famed  acropolis  of  letters,  worshiped  at 
Jier  feet,  yet  were  unable  to  save  her  from  martyrdom.  And 
-80,  adown  the  ages,  woman's  place  in  learning  and  in  teaching 
has  had  its  two  phases.  If  she  bore  the  palm,  it  was  not  un- 
sullied by  the  dust  of  conflict. 

We  look — ^what  woman  does  not  look? — to  the  days  of 
chivalry  with  something  of  sympathy,  engendered  by  her 

"  Hate  of  hate, 
Scorn  of  scorn, 
Love  of  love." 

When  young  we  kindled  with  feeling  in  following  some  belted 
knight  into  battle  or  tourney.  A  Richard  or  a  Blondel  furnish- 
ing us  the  highest  reach  of  knightly  friendship  and  ioyal  de- 
votion. An  ideal  love  it  was,  an  intellectual  force,  fit  stepping- 
stone  to  higher  things  used  by  men  climbing  up  the  Augustinean 
ladder. 

Woman's  beauty  and  goodness  was  vaunted  by  the  knight 
who  wore  her  favor,  tilting  in  the  tourney  inspired  by  her 
smiles,  her  prayers  sustaining  him  when  striking  lance  with 
the  Paynim  in  holy  wars,  her  praise  his  sufiicient  reward  in 
victory,  her  tears  a  tender  libation  when  his  pure  spirit  passed 
star-like  mingling  with  the  stars.  It  was  an  unselfish  love,  a 
true  admiration.  The  troubadour  was  content  to  sing  the  lady's 
praise  unseen  and  unrewarded.  A  Rudel, />m  cf' amour,  could 
write,  "  To  hope  for  her  is  better  than  to  enjoy  the  presence  of 
others."    Sentiment  echoed  by  Shenstone  in  his  perfect  Latin  to 
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Miss  Dolman  at  Leasones,  "How  better  than  all  the  living  con- 
versation of  others  it  is  to  remember  thee." 

All  these  show  an  ideal  worship,  a  looking  up  to  the  highest 
and  noblest  elements  of  womanhood.  And  still  he  reaches 
higher  steps  in  the  scale.  Beauty  and  grace  were  the  idols  of 
the  Grecians,  also  an  intellectual  power,  no  doubt  elevating  and 
educating  to  the  lofty  conceptions  they  have  transmitted  to  us 
of  life,  and  love,  and  right  living.  These,  with  the  simple  fact 
of  helplessness,  formed  the  spur  of  chivalry. 

On  these  higher  last  steps  of  time,  with  woman  still  the 
theme,  beauty,  femininity,  intellectuality — a  noble  trinity — need 
not  be  dissevered.  You  men  of  to-day  value  a  woman  for  each 
of  these  and  for  all. 

Our  latter-day  knight  worships  a  woman  with  all  the  ardor 
of  Paris;  his  reckless  selfishness  adores  her  genius  with  the  fire 
of  an  Abelard,  or  idealizes  it  with  the  constancy  of  Dante ;  pro- 
tects her  with  the  zeal  of  a  Bayard ;  yet,  and  this  is  the  acme  of 
her  desires,  aids  her  as  an  equal  with  a  fraternal  comradeship, 
a  respectful  complaisance,  new  in  the  records.  And  so,  stand- 
ing on  these  heights  and  looking  back  to  those,  I  confidently 
say  woman  can  have  whatsoever  she  shall  ask.  It  is  but  a 
question  of  asking. 

At  this  juncture,  at  the  close  of  another  year's  labors,  we 
meet  to  look  over  the  situation :  measuring  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, comparing  our  several  experiences,  and  learning  of 
each  other  how  to  further  the  cause  in  the  future.  Such,  I  take 
it,  are  the  functions  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  its 
raison  (Vetat.  That  it  has  served  a  valuable  purpose  in  the 
past  in  educating  public  opinion,  organizing  effbrt,  and  improv- 
ing school  laws  is  apparent  to  us  all.  That  it  will  become  more 
and  more  efficient  who  can  doubt?  You  have  looked  abroad 
over  oar  State  with  its  magnificent  distances  of  fallow  ground; 
you  have  called  us  from  our  schools,  the  land-marks  of  progress ; 
you  have  placed  us  women  here  together  to  tell  what  one  more 
year  has  done  for  us,  what  we  have  done  for  the  State.  How- 
ever much  we  deplore  the  past,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
woman's  education,  woman's  teaching,  must  still  form  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  our  work.  That  it  is  recognized  at  all  is, 
we  think,  a  hopeful  sign.     And  now,  and  here,  we  say  to  each 
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other:  What  of  the  night,  watchman?  What  of  the  night? 
Yes,  for  we  are  under  a  cloud  here  in  Tennessee.  Knowing, 
realizing,  acknowledging  this,  we  shall  seek  light. 

At  a  great  convention  a  few  years  ago  I  occupied  a  seat  on  a 
platform  where  there  were  hundreds  of  educators  and  thousands 
of  listeners  occupied  with  educational  questions.  The  subject 
of  illiteracy  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Fancy  with  what  pain- 
ful feelings  I  saw  displayed  to  the  audience  a  large  map  of 
Tennessee.  Its  lofty  mountain  regions  teeming  with  mineral 
riches,  its  fertile  valleys  that  laugh  and  sing  with  their  corn- 
lands  and  cotton-belts,  its  rushing  waters  big  with  power,  its 
cities  teeming  with  enterprise — all  that  makes  up  what,  in  our 
pride,  we  call  "  Our  State  " — all  this  painted  there  in  a  huge 
.black  shadow  of  eclipse ;  a  stain  whose  penumbra  reached  even 
to  the  feet  of  this  fair  city  of  learning. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  one  of  these  maps  showing  illiteracy, 
you  will  recognize  how  painful  that  object  lesson  was. 

Be  sure  Mr.  Killebrew's  cheerful  pen  failed  him  when,  pict- 
uring the  resources  of  Tennessee,  he  came  to  this  vital  question. 

Mr.  Phelan  could  give  but  one  poor  chapter  to  the  schools  of 
the  State,  and  prefaced  that  by  saying:  "The  history  of  the 
school  law  was  like  that  of  the  public  lands,  a  history  of  con- 
fusion." 

We  have  done  much  in  a  few  years.  The  shadows  are  lifting, 
but  there  remains  a  mighty  work.  You  and  I  must  not  only 
do  battle  in  this  long  struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  but 
we  must  train  up  others  to  continue  it  when  our  work  is  done. 

I  undertook  my  lirst  work  in  the  principalship  of  a  female 
high  school  in  Memphis.  The  Superintendent  of  the  puj^lic 
schools,  of  which  this  was  one,  was  a  college-bred  man — a 
teacher,  and  excelled  as  an  organizer.  The  leading  spirits  of  the 
Board  of  Education  were  professional  men  of  superior  attain- 
ments and  college-bred.  Yet,  in  preparing  a  course  of  study, 
all  had  thought  it  necessary  to  make  separate  schedules  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  latter  having  much  more  than  the  former 
as  to  mathematics  but  no  Latin  or  Greek. 

To  my  indignant  question  and  protest  I  received  an  answer 
that  furnishes  now,  I  think,  the  key-note  of  our  difficulty. 

The  boys  will  go  to  college,  the  girls  will  finish  here.    We 
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do  not  give  them  more  because,  they  do  not  want  it.  Want 
in  the  sense  of  wish :  they  did  not  wish  Latin  and  Greek.  And 
how  few  wanted  any  of  it!  In  the  graded  school  system  there 
was,  in  these  years,  always  room  at  the  top. 

From  that  day  I  have  been  busy,  busy  in  seeking  to  have 
them  wish  it.  How  Herculean  the  task!  how  many  the  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome !     Pew  but  teachers  know. 

But  the  better  day  then  reddening  our  horizon  had  reached 
broad  light  to  the  eastward;  and  with  Vassar  as  pioneer,  ave- 
nue after  avenue  was  opened  to  women.  The  women  who  then 
and  there  bravely  knocked  found  sesame  for  many  closed  doors. 
They  entered  in;  they  occupied;  they  achieved;  and  lo!  an 
open  way  thereafter. 

Spirits  are  not  nobly  touched  but  to  noble  issues.  The  times 
are  ripe  for  action,  the  issues  are  upon  iis.  Woman's  place  in 
education  is  to  preach  this  gospel  and  to  teach  it. 

Public  opinion  in  all  reforms  is  of  slow  growth.  Colleges, 
universities,  are  developments.  There  have  been  a  long  line  of 
great  minds  and  many  women  who  have  proven  the  powers  of 
the  feminine  intellect,  but  they  were  long  looked  upon  as  lures 
naturcdj  brilliant  exceptions  to  a  general  rule  of  inferiority,  of 
difference;  and  what  we  now  call  higher  education  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  thought  and  gigantic  effbrt  of  women  for  the  last 
twenty  years.     May  I  give  a  few  figures  ? 

Vassar  being  already  established  (1861-4),  Michigan  Univer- 
sity was  opened  to  women  in  1870 ;  the  Illinois  State  University 
the  same  year ;  the  University  of  Vermont  and  Cornell  in  1872 ; 
Boston  University  in  1873,  both  sexes  on  the  same  condition ; 
Smith  and  Wellesley  Colleges  were  organized  in  1876,  and 
Bryn  Mawl  in  1885;  the  Howard  Annex  continued  its  good 
work  from  1879. 

The  higher  education  of  woman,  you  see,  is  a  plant  of  recent 
growth,  but  how  healthy  and  strong  it  is ! 

Co-operative  associations  of  women  and  others  have  pro- 
moted these  movements  and  inaugurated  others.  Kot  only  as 
teachers,  but  as  coadjutors  with  us,  can  women  serve  her  gen- 
eration. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women  (1877)  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  good  work. 
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It  "extends  aid,  interest,  and  sympathy  into  all  departments 
of  any  university  in  the  State  which  otters  its  educational  priv- 
ileges to  women.''  New  York  has  a  similar  society,  and  others 
of  a  kindred  nature.  The  West  has  its  Collegiate  Alumnse, 
that  aids  women  to  secure  a  college  course.  And  what  have 
we? 

In  London  and  in  Edinburgh  there  are  women  thus  organized 
to  help  women.  Griton  College,  at  Cambridge,  is  the  pride  of 
one  of  these — the  National  Union  for  Improving  the  Education 
of  Women.     There  women  have  found  their  place  in  education. 

With  so  much  done,  cannot  we  say  truly  the  chief  obstacle 
is  woman's  own  unreadiness  to  take  what  is  within  her  reach  ? 

But  how  is  it  at  home  ?  Are  there  not  some  among  us  who 
ask,  and  ask  in  vain?  While  wisdom  cries  in  the  streets,  offer- 
ing education  to  boys,  without  money  and  without  price,  to  all 
who  shall  worthily  ask — ^to  all  men^  observe — as  their  right  by 
reason  of  citizenship,  woman  must  ask  as  a  charity  (rarely  re- 
fused), must  depend  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  stranger  in 
other  States.  But,  as  I  have  said,  there  Ore  very  few  seeking 
this  higher  culture.  And  why  ?  Public  opinion  does  not  de- 
mand or  encourage  it.  There  remains  a  large  leaven  of  that 
old-time  idea  that  woman  should  only  exist  as  a  beautiful  fire- 
side ornament,  gracing  the  drawing-room  or  the  boudoir  with 
her  charms  like  a  beautiful  flower,  or  irradiating  and  comfort- 
ing the  home  with  her  wifely  service  and  motherly  otBces.  A 
woman  can  be  all  of  this  with  education  as  well  as  without,  yet 
more  with  than  without. 

But,  says  Madam  Roland  in  her  ^arlj'vlays,  when  she  studied 
in  secret,  "  she  forfeits  the  affection  of  the  male  sex  and  pro- 
vokes the  criticisms  of  her  own.''  This  is  a  penalty  few  young 
women  are  willing  to  invite.  Somewhat  of  philosopher  in  ob- 
servation, I  have  noted  how  the  most  silly  and  shallow  beauty 
was  the  belle  of  the  ball-room,  that  coveted  queendom  of  social 
life.  The  gray-haired  judge,  with  all  his  mighty  weight  of 
learning,  will  select  the  veriest  chatter- box  of  the  "garden  Of 
girls  "  for  the  bestowal  of  his  distinguished  attention.  Modest 
and  retiring  intelligence  wins  the  admiration  of  the  learned 
doctor  chiefly  in  books.  The  has  blue  is  no  less  dreaded  by 
men  of  society  now  than  of  old.     Girls  see  this,  and  with  an 
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aim  no  higher  than  social  ^'success/'  DOt  above  pleasiug  the 
men  of  her  set,  will  .seek  only  what  wins.  If  men  do  not  admire 
learning,  they  will  have  none  of  it.  This  is  wrong,  but  natural. 
What  shall  we  do  about  it? 

There  is  a  saving  clause:  we  tind  among  us  young  women 
growing  up  with  higher  ideals.  Not  many  years  since  such  a 
one,  a  pupil  of  mine,  going  from  the  school  as  pupil  to  the 
school  as  teacher,  was  condoled  with  as  losing  her  "chances" 
for  social,  and,  as  a  consequence,  matrimonial  success.  She  was 
brave  enough  to  forego  both  in  such  wise.  Her  husband, 
happiest  of  his  kind,  now  rejoices  that  his  model  wife  was  once 
called  a  born  teacher.  Her  class  is  smaller,  but  requires  all  her 
powers. 

A  young  friend  of  mine,  corresponding  with  the  best  of  men, 
was  asked  by  him  to  state  what  was  her  aim  in  life.  A  little 
abashed  by  the  question,  after  the  manner  of  girls,  often  the 
best  of  them  not  able  to  formulate  their  aspirations  and  am- 
bitions, she  said  that,  having  a  decided  bent  for  natural  history 
and  an  intense  desire  to  investigate  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  living  creatures,  to  search  out  the  mystery  of  life,  she 
thought  perhaps  she  might  succeed  in  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  so  be  of  use  as  a  physician.  I  thought  the  letter  a  very 
hopeful  sign  for  a  girl  of  fifteen.  The  answer  she  received  well 
indicated  the  rooted  and  grounded  aversion  of  the  average  man 
among  us  to  giving  a  woman  "a  profession."  In  effect,  he 
decided  that  such  an  "unwomanly"  course  would  debar  her 
from  all  those  hopes  and  joys  that  should  crown  her  life. 

A  fashionable  mother,  when  I  referred  with  pride  to  an  old 
pupil  who  had  eschewed  society  (so  called)  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, expressed  a  holy  horror  lest  I  should  so  spoil  her  beautiful 
daughter.     I  did  it,  though,  all  the  same. 

Another  case  is  in  point.  A  daughter  of  wealthy  parents, 
after  graduation,  expressed  to  me  a  desire  to  enter  upon  the 
teacher's  profession,  having  been  given  a  choice  as  to  her  future. 
Rejoiced  at  an  unexpected  conversion,  I  made  arrangements  for 
a  course  in  a  normal  college,  and  promised  work  when  the  time 
should  come  for  it.  Unbounded  and  unreasonable  disappro- 
bation  from  a  hitherto  indulgent  father,  emphasized  the  fact 
that  only  idleness  was  considered  honorable  in  certain  circles. 
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These  illustrations  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  point  I  make 
in  asserting  the  need  for  a  reform  n  public  opinion  as  to  the 
higher  education  of  woman.  It  means  earnestness  of  purpose, 
devotion  to  duty,  health,  exactness,  growth.  It  means  a  college 
and  a  preparation  for  college,  not  a  pseudo-university.  I  have 
talked  to  presidents  of  universities,  so  called,  whose  curriculum 
was  not  more  extended  than  that  of  my  own  school.  Your 
boy  is  duly  prepared  for  college,  and  goes  to  one;  your  girl 
goes  to  a  (female)  college  without  preparation,  and  may  or  may 
not  succeed  in  finishing  where  her  brother  began.  There  is, 
indeed,  much  in  a  name.  If  our  secondary  schools  are  dignified 
by  the  name  of  colleges,  what  more  is  there  to  reach  to  ? 

Outside  the  cities  it  is  impossible  to  receive  thoroughness,  the 
means  being  too  defective  both  for  mental  and  physical  training. 
In  the  rural  districts  little  eftbrt  is  made.  Physical  maturity 
comes  in  advance  of  the  mental.  A  throng  of  "  admirers"  sur- 
round the  poor  little  chrysalis,  impatient  for  its  freedom  from 
cerements.  There  is  no  energy,  no  application,  no  capacity  for 
learning.  The  girl  is  "  sent  ofif,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  for  a  brief 
period,  expected  to  bring  back  with  her  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
to  charm  her  circle  anew. 

That  we  should  achieve  such  large  results  in  combating  such 
a  state  of  afiairs,  is  a  proof  of  the  capabilities,  the  possibilities, 
we  lose. 

In  the  cities  we  have  more  success  because  of  better  circum- 
stances, but  even  here  the  relics  of  the  old  regime  confront  us 
with  contradiction  and  obstacles.  Yet,  we  may  safely  say,  the 
days  of  an  embroidered  education  have  passed  away  with  sam- 
ples and  satin  stitch. 

The  wholesome,  earnest,  working  type  succeeds;  is  not  un- 
known. She  is  coming  into  fashion,  and  will  come  to  stay.  It 
is  for  her  we  plead  here  in  Tennessee. 

Young  America — feminine,  free,  yet  reverenced ;  educated,  yet 
womanly.  This  the  ideal  we  would  perfect.  We  need  to  look 
well  to  our  means  of  securing  it.  We  find  our  problem  here  ex- 
pressed in  its  lowest  terms.  Let  us  recognize  our  limitations. 
The  best  way  to  reach  the  goal  is  to  start  fairly.  The  higher  is 
only  reached  through  the  lower.  The  child  is  father  of  the 
man.     Search,  then,  your  country  school,  however  humble  its 
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work,  as  if  you  knew  a  Shakespeare  carved  his  immortal  name 
on  the  forms  thereof.  Teach  the  dullest  as  if  you  were  sure 
the  cloud  would  lift  and  a  Milton-  stand  revealed. 

Every  school,  the  humblest,  is  a  center  of  kinetic  power,  to 
which  tend  the  energy  of  mighty  forces;  every  teacher  is  a  po- 
tent factor  in  mental  and  moral  dynamics ;  every  college  gradu- 
ate is,  or  should  be,  a  missionary  for  this  gospel,  whether  as 
teacher  or  figuring  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life. 

Onlv  the  few  reach  the  ideal,  but  the  fittest  will  survive  in  the 
struggle.  The  seed  that  reaches  good  ground  will  germinate 
and  grow  and  bear  fruit — each  according  to  its  kind.  It  is  ours, 
meanwhile,  to  improve  the  soil.  Use  all  your  powers  toward 
preparing  for  higher  education.  If  not  in  this  generation,  the 
next  will  reap  the  benefit. 

As  to  public  opinion,  it  is  ours  to  educate  it;  to  conquer,  to 
live  down  its  prejudices;  to  prove  by  example  that  intellectual 
strength  is  not  incompatible  with  womanly  tenderness;  that 
femininity  does  but  enhance  the  charms  of  culture  wherever 
applied.  We  are  to  elevate  the  ideal  ot  our  time,  of  our  men, 
of  our  women —of  the  mothers  first  of  all.  The  educated 
mother  is  your  best  coadjutor,  and  with  pupils  you  have  the 
most  hopeful  material  in  those  who  feel  the  spur  of  necessity. 
It  is  but  natural  that  a  child,  reared,  as  too  many  of  ours  are, 
without  any  training  in  self-denial  or  hardships,  should  be 
averse  to  exertion.  The  sybarite  achieves  nothing*.  It  is  the 
storms  of  life  that  develop  greatness. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  the  thoughts  I 
have  somewhat  discursively  presented. 

The  woman  question  has  always  been  dear  to  man.  Its 
phases  have  been  a  steady  upward  growth.  We  have  reached 
the  highest  ideal  when  woman  is  placed  on  an  intellectual  plane 
side  by  side  with  man,  to  **  warm,  to  comfort,  to  command." 

Woman  now  asks;  and  when  did  she  ever  ask  without  re- 
ceiving? That  so  few  ask  is  the  result  of  a  public  sentiment 
among  us  that  is  behind  the  times.  We  should  all  f>f  us  labor 
to  correct  this  great  error,  and  so  be  each  an  apostle  of  prog- 
ress. Here,  in  this  our  southern  Athens,  we  may  well  take 
heart  of  grace  for  our  State.  Its  great  schools  noay  well  be 
our  models  of  precision  and  excellence  from  the  lowest  to  the 
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highest;  its  Normal  College,  supplemeuting  the  ordinary 
school  course  and  equipping  for  the  work  boys  and  girls,  men 
and  women,  alike  in  all ;  and  even  at  Vanderbilt  girls  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  gathering  up  some  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  master's  table.  Seeing  and  knowing  all  this,  I  realize  that 
from  this  Pharos  shall  go  out  a  light  to  lighten  our  darkness. 

One  thing  more  achieved,  and  our  way  is  clear.  When  Dr. 
Dabney  shall  follow  the  example  of  Michigan  and  Cornell; 
when  the  doors  of  Vanderbilt,  surely  now  quivering  for  the 
inward  swing,  shall  have  been  thrown  wide  in  invitation  for  all 
who  come  worthy,  then  shall  we  bow  in  thp-nkfulness  to  Him 
who  alone  can  say  "Let  there  be  light! " 


Mrs.  L.  C.  French,  of  Knoxville,  was  introduced,  and  spoke 
as  follows: 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  It  has  always  been  against  my  princi- 
ples to  compliment  in  public,  especially  when  the  objects  of 
compliment  are  present.  I  think  it  shows  poor  taste.  There 
is  only  one  circumstance  in  which  it  is  allowable,  and  I  think  the 
present  is  one,  because  I  can't  keep  from  expressing  what  I 
think.  I  know  thu:  all  of  you  gentlemen — though  it  does  not 
matter  much  about  that — think  the  papers  read  are  admirable, 
and  I  don't  think  you  could  have  put  up  two  men  that  could 
have  done  better.  I  am  glad  that  those  ladies  came  before  me, 
because  it  was  such  a  line  introduction  of  what  the  sex  could 
do.  I  couldn't  have  shown  you  that  at  all,  and  might  have 
created  a  bad  impression  and  have  damaged  our  cause.  I  have 
only  one  quality  to  recommend  me  as  an  advocate  of  the  wom- 
an's cause,  and  that  is  my  earnestness.  I  have  been  unfortunate 
in  not  having  had  a  higher  education,  and  consequently  I  can- 
not show  you  any  great  learning;  but  to  be  earnest  is  a  great 
deal  when  you  have  a  cause  like  this  to  tight  for,  because  in  it 
there  will  be  no  bloodshed. 

Now,  I  come  before  you  not  to  show  you  the  learning  which 
may  be  in  a  woman,  but  as  a  practical  woman  to  talk  practically 
on  this  subject,  to  see  what  is  the  state  of  things,  and  how  we 
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can  alter  it.  My  subject  is  the  "  Position  of  Woman  in  Educa- 
tion." In  the  study  that  I  have  given  to  this  subject  I  find  the 
position  of  woman  in  education  is,  as  in  every  thing  else,  an 
anomaly.  How  can  I  tell  you  what  that  is  ?  Nothing  some- 
times, and  every  thing  at  others.  It  is  every  thing  to  hear  men 
talk,  and  the  way  they  act  it  is  nothing.  So,  how  can  I  define 
it? 

I  can,  however,  give  you  some  of  my  thoughts  about  it, 
though  they  may  be  unsatisfactory  and  uncomplimentary  to 
some  of  you.  But  you  won't  mind  that;  I  am  sure  that  this 
audience  likes  to  hear  the  truth.  It  is  the  truth  we  are  seeking, 
and  not  the  lie,  and  I  am  glad  that  these  two  ladies  have  pre- 
sented, in  some  respects,  diff^erent  views  of  woman's  position  in 
education  iji  order  that  we  may  have  the  whole  thing  before 
us  before  we  act;  but  it  is  well  to  let  others  know  where  we 
stand,  and  so  I  stand  on  the  side  with  Miss  Higbee.  I  am  like 
the  boy  or  man — I  know  it  was  a  male,  I  don't  know  his  age — 
who  was  too  sleepy  or  too  lazy  to  say  his  prayerb.  No  woman 
was  ever  that.  He  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  what  he  wanted 
God  to  give  him,  and  tacked  the  paper  by  the  bed,  and  said 
every  night, "  Them's  my  sentiments,  Lord."  I  might  take  Miss 
Higbee's  address  and  present  it  to  you  and  say,  "  Them's  my 
sentiments." 

But  we  come  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  and  prac- 
tical things  are  not  always  pleasant.  I  have  said  that  woman's 
position  in  education  is  an  anomaly,  as  in  every  thing  else,  I 
don't  know  whether  I  will  make  any  exception  or  not.  I  will 
see  as  I  go  on.  I  sometimes  change  my  mind;  that  is  a  wom- 
an's prerogative,  and  I  always  take  advantage  of  it.  What  is 
woman's  position  in  the  domestic  life  ?  We  are  told  that  is  her 
sphere.  You  have  probably  heard  before  that  home  is  a  wom- 
an's sphere.  You  would  then  think  it  naturally  belonged  to 
her.  I  don't  want  to  talk  very  long,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
show  you  all  the  reasons  to  prove  that  it  is  not  her  sphere.  I 
will  tell  you  one,  and  the  incident  which  I  mention  happened 
not  long  ago  in  my  own  knowledge.  A  man,  for  what  reason 
I  don't  know,  or  rather  for  no  reason,  leased  his  home — some 
people  might  call  it  his  wife's  home — for  two  years,  and  signed 
the  lease,  and  the  wife  was  notified  to  get  out.     She  had  her 
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children  there,  too,  but  what  coUld  she  do?  The  law  says 
this  is  his  home,  and  you  must  get  out.  Now,  where  is  the 
woman's  sphere?  Here  I  want  to  make  an  explanation,  for  I 
don't  want  to  make  enemies  of  the  gentlemen.  Tliey  may  do 
something  for  me  some  day  if  they  have  never  done  any  thing 
yet.  I  know  individual  men  that  are  as  good  as  women.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  persons  who  say  woman  is  an  angel  and  man 
is  not.  I  say  a  good  man  is  as  good  as  a  good  woman  every 
day.  So,  when  I  speak  in  this  way  about  woman's  sphere  and 
what  she  does  not  possess,  1  am  not  talking  about  individual 
men.  I  know  there  are  some  who  will,  justly,  not  give  their 
wives  every  thing  they  want,  and  lay  down  and  let  them  walk 
over  them;  but  I  am  talking  about  man  as  a  whale,  and  in 
every  department  of  life  he  is  a  tyrant  to  woman. 

Take  her  in  the  social  world.  She  is  a  "queen  of  society.'' 
High  sounding  title,  and  one  at  which  I  have  seen  ladies'  faces 
wreathe  in  smiles.  Poor  woman !  if  she  had  a  higher  education 
she  would  not  smile  at  that  niggardly  compliment  to  get  some- 
thing from  her.  Somebody  has  an  ax  to  grind  and  calls  her 
that.  She  is  no  queen  of  society ;  she  suffers  by  all  the  laws, 
and  when  she  is  once  ostracized  she  can't  come  back  any  more. 
She  is  no  mistress  of  her  home,  no  queen  of  society. 

In  religion  tbe  Church  is  woman's  best  friend,  and  a  woman  is 
the  Church's  best  friend.  The  Church  has  never  given  a  woman 
what  it  has  not  received  back  again  tenfold.  She  is  called  upon 
to  do  the  work ;  she  has  that  privilege.  She  is  called  upon  to  do 
the  morality;  she  has  that  privilege.  Three-fourths,  or  a  great 
majority,  of  the  memb^ship  are  women,  and  they  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  and  building  up  the  Church,  supporting  the 
ministers,  buying  their  clothes,  and  giving  them  an  education. 
He  is  grateful,  and  praises  her  in  the  pulpit  and  gives  her  the 
privilege  of  always  helping  him.  I  don't  think  any  of  yau  can 
find  a  preacher  in  the  land  that  has  denied  a  woman  the  privi- 
lege to  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  convert  the  people;  but  when 
he  goes  to  New  York  to  the  General  Conference,  and  a  woman 
is  sent  there  to  assist  him,  his  conscience  begins  to  hurt  him ;  for 
here  is  something  that  ought  not- to  be.  They  ought  not  to  as- 
sist here,  I  don't  know  why.  I  never  troubled  myself  to  find 
out  why ;  I  can't  study  all  of  this  question,  but  one  of  the  reasons 
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^iven  by  a  man  who  spoke  on  this  question  was  that  if  you  put 
the  woman  in  the  council,  the  first  thing  you  know  these  pre- 
sumptions creatures  will  want  to  be  in  the  ministrj',  and  you 
know  for  every  woman  you  put  in  the  ministry  a  man  must  go 
out.  I  admired  the  man's  candor  for  saying  that,  for  I  think  I 
would  have  left  it  unsaid.  And  in  religion  what  is  woman's  po- 
sition ?     I  don't  know. 

In  the  financial  world  what  is  her  position  ?  You  all  know 
what  woman's  wages  are.  Men  can  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
commercial  value;  and  though  I  don't  know  much  about  such 
matters,  there  is  a  way  of  flushing  the  market  and  changinj^  the 
commercial  value  of  things.  I  think  the  men  have  flushed  the 
women  in  some  things.  If  all  these  political  oflices  were 
opened  to  women,  would  their  commercial  value  be  small?  If 
institutions  were  opened  to  them,  would  their  commercial  value 
be  small  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  low  commercial  value  of 
women  in  the  financial  world? 

Take  the  professions.  Many  of  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  and 
haven't  forgotten  the  fight  that  the  women  had  to  make  to  get 
into  the  physician's  profession.  You  haven't  forgotten  the 
disgraceful  scenes  when  they  tried  to  force  her  out,  but  she 
stood  it.  Though  there  were  a  few  exceptions  among  the  men, 
women  made  that  fight  and  won  it.  *  Society  has  ostracized  the 
professional  w^oman,  and  has  had  revenge  there.  Mary  Ander- 
son, Jenny  Lind,  and  Patti  have  a  value  in  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession as  good  as  any  man's.  When  the  law  was  framed  they 
forgot  to  say  that  woman  should  not  act  upon  the  stage,  and 
consequently  their  commercial  value  the*  was  worth  something. 

As  to  the  law  as  regards  woman  I  don't  know  much  about. 
I  haven't  had  much  use  for  it;  at  least  people  thought  that 
way.  My  education  in  that  respect  has  been  neglected;  but 
when*  I  have  investigated  I  have  found  out  that  they  were  not 
made  for  w^omen  at  all,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  they  were 
being  altered. 

Coming  to  educational  matters,  I  have  been  earnest  in  this 
cause  for  a  number  of  years,  but  last  summer  I  received  an 
impetus  and  have  been  more  earnest  since. 

You  have  a  programme  on  female  education,  literature,  and 
prinuiry  work  by  women.     Female  education  is  given  over  to 
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the  women.  It  don't  matter  much  I  suppose,  and  that  is  in 
our  field.  One  reason  they  have  given  it  over  to  us  is,  that 
they  think  we  will  be  able  to  draw  a  crowd  one  da}'  of  the 
meeting.  But  we  are  used  to  being  made  cat's-paws  of,  and 
take  it  because  we  are  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  say  something 
occasionally.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Clark  and  myself  were  at  the  meet- 
ing at  Cleveland,  and  tried  to  do  the  best  we  could.  I  was 
proud  of  the  men  there,  and  I  am  going  to  pay  them  a  compli- 
ment. I  so  seldom  do  so  that  it  should  be  worth  something. 
No  sooner  did  they  know  what  we  were  after  than  they  rose  up 
to  give  it  to  us.  They  couldn't  give  much  but  their  sympathy, 
but  to  a  woman  that  is  a  great  deal. 

The  woman  teacher's  position  in  the  public  school  may  be  I 
know  something  about.  Look  at  the  ladies  on  this  committee, 
and  those  before  you,  and  how  many  are  public  school  teachers? 
Very  few.  They  used  to  be,  but  there  was  no  career  in  the 
government  school  for  women,  and  they  are  out  of  it  because 
the  government  does  not  recognize  that  which  God  has  given 
them.  They  have  come  out  from  the  government  and  estab- 
lished schools  for  themselves.  They  have  no  position  in  the 
public  schools  of  Tennessee.  I  know  teachers  better  than  I, 
who  have  taught  fifteen  years  in  Knoxville,  and  they  have  no 
career.  The  high  school  has  a  worthy  man  as  principal,  and 
don't  think  I  don't  wish  him  there ;  but  all  the  teachers  are 
women,  and  all  the  pupils,  except  a  very  few,  are  girls.  They 
have  a  man  to  sit  there.  I  say  a  woman  should  be  principal  of 
the  high  school,  and  should  be  in  all  schools  where  girls  are 
altogether  taught.  Women  should  do  the  work  and  have  the 
work. 

Does  the  government  tax  the  public  school-teacher  —  the 
woman  less  than  the  man  ?  If  you  are  not  going  to  give  her 
good  positions  and  pay  a  good  salary,  take  away  her  tax:  You 
men  are  living  oft'  the  women.  They  build  up  the  schools  and 
Churches.  You  have  contempt  for  the  strong  man  who  is  sup- 
ported by  his  wife.  Have  you  no  contempt  for  the  man  that  is 
supported  by  the  taxes  of  women,  when  they  occupy  no  posi- 
tions that  are  lucrative?  Look  at  the  men  as  a  whole.  You 
men  have  large  minds,  and  you  say  that  women  can  only  look 
at  personal  matters  and  judge  the  world  by  them.     Now,  I  am 
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looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  and  I  invite  you  to  take  the  same 
grounds ;  and  don't  sa^  because  you  are  good  to  your  wife  and 
daughter  you  will  protect  her.  Laws  are  not  made  for  the 
good.  No  woman  that  has  a  good  husband  needs  a  law ;  but 
if  she  has  a  poor  one  she  does  not  get  it.  It  is  the  woman  of 
talent,  push,  and  brass,  if  you  please,  that  can  come  out  of  a 
public  school  and  succeed;  but  it  is  the  modest,  timid  woman 
that  we  would  ask  you  to  consider.  You  may  admire  us  as 
little  as  you  please ;  but  take  that  modest  woman  and  lift  her 
up  to  a  high  place  and  we  will  thank  you  for  it.  Leave  us  out; 
show  your  appreciation  of  modesty.  They  have  gone  on  being 
modest  and  humble,  and  what  have  they  gained  ?  As  soon  aa 
they  begin  to  be  aggressive  they  find  some  reward.  You  don't 
want  us  to  change  the  laws,  change  them  yourselves.  I  have 
no  desire  to  change  them  if  you  will  make  them  all  right.  I 
suppose  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  will  embody  what  we 
have  to  say,  but  my  desire  has  been  to  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
law ;  and  don't  say  you  are  the  protector  of  woman  without 
acting  it.  Make  yourselves,  not  the  nominal,  but  the  real  pro- 
tector of  woman,  and  don't  let  us  say  any  longer  that  woman 
has  no  position. 


Miss  Higbee  read  the  resolutions,  as  follows : 


Your  committee  would  formulate,  as  a  result  of  its  delibera- 
tions on  the  subject  of  "  Woman's  Place  in  Education — Higher 
Education  of  Woman,"  the  following  statements : 

That  woman's  place  in  education  is  what  she  herself  shall 
make  it.  -  Teachers  should  make  constant  and  persistent  effort 
to  educate  public  opinion,  to  the  end  that  our  girls  shall  desire 
and  shall  seek  what  is  meant  by  higher  education. 

That  our  girls  should  receive  as  thorough  and  practical  edu- 
cation as  our  boys. 

That  in  all  our  schools,  from  the  lowest  grades  to  the  highest, 
let  teachers,  remembering  that  the  lowest  includes  the  highest, 
see  to  it  that  instruction  be  of  such  thorough,  practical  charac- 
ter as  shall  lead  to  the  desired  end :  securing  a  liberal  course. 
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That  girls,  equally  with  boys,  should  be  expected  to  go  from 
the  high  school  to  the  college. 

That  efforts  be  made  looking  ,to  the  establishment  among  us 
of  technical  schools,  where  women  may  secure  training  that 
w^ill  prepare  them  for  self-support. 

That  our  colleges  be  memorialized  to  the  end  that  chairs  of 
technology  be  established,  and  especially  that  each  college  may 
have  a  teacher's  training  chair. 

That  our  normal  schools  require  collegiate  preparation  from 
all  who  wish  to  teach  the  higher  branches. 

That  this  Association  expresses  its  deep  sense  of  the  necessity, 
desirability,  and  practicability  of  extending  to  the  young  women 
of  the  State  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  young  men  in  its 
several  universities  and  colleges. 

That,  through  a  committee  fi'om  this  Association,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  these. 

That  woman  is  eligible  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  all  offices  of 
trust  and  superintendence  under  our  State  laws. 


Miss  Clara  Conway  was  asked  to  open  the  discussion,  but 
responded  by  saying  that  she  had  no  discussion  to  offer,  think- 
ing that  the  papers  read  fully  covered  the  ground,  and  that  the 
report  was  in  good  hands. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  to  discuss  the  report  seriatim. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  J.  L.  Lampson,  discussion  was  limited  to 
three  minutes  for  each  person. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Smith,  the  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  was  invited  to  attend  the  after- 
noon session,  and  Capt.  Garrett  wa'^  appointed  to  notify  the 
Council  of  this  action  and  escort  them  to  the  park;. 

The  first  four  clauses  of  the  resolution  were  adopted  without 
discussion. 

When  the  clause  was  read,  "That  girls  equally  with  boys 
should  be  expected  to  go  from  the  high  school  to  college," 
Prof.  Brennan  said  he  did  not  think  the  subject  was  appropriate 
for  a  resolution. 

Mrs.  French  said  it  meant  that  a  girl  should  be  expected  to 
go  to  college  if  the  boys  went;  and  that,  for  example,  if  she  were 
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to  learn  to  be  a  washer-womiin,  she  would  be  a  better  washer- 
woman from  having  received  a  good  education  in  chemistry,  etc. 

Supt.  Smith  said:  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  means  that 
girls  should  go  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  learn  to  be 
farmers  and  mechanics?  They  have  large  farms  and  work- 
shops there,  in  which  they  would  haye  to  take  their  couree  of 
training  if  they  should  go. 

Miss  Coiiway :  I  hope  it  allows  them  to  choose. 

Supt.  Smith :  I  hope  it  don't.  The  idea  of  a  woman's  go- 
ing there  and  learning  farming  and  engineering  and  mechanics 
is  to  my  mind  simply  absurd,  and  I  must  confess  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century  I  haven't  gotten  to  the  point  where  I  caD 
appreciate  that  kind  of  education. 

Miss  Higbee  :  That  is  not  the  question. 

Supt.  Smith :  Does  it  mean  that  the  doors  of  the  T^niversity 
of  Tennessee  shall  be  thrown  open  ? 

Miss  Higbee :   We  are  coming  there. 

Supt.  Smith:  I  hope  to  goodness  you  will  never  get  there. 

The  clause  was  carried  bv  a  vote  of  six  to  two. 

The  ninth  section  was  discussed  as  follows: 

Supt.  Smith :  I  move  the  resolution  be  non-concurred  iu- 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  making  a  farce  of  this  matter  by  the 
way  in  which  we  are  voting — two  or  three  on  one  side  and  two 
or  three  on  the  other.  Our  work  goes  down  here  as  tliat  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  we  are  responsible  for  it.  The 
adoption  of  this  resolution  means,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
we  favor  opening  to  girls  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
Vanderbilt  University,  our  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
where  instruction  in  military  tactics  is  required  of  all  the 
students;  putting  knapsacks  on  the  girls,  guns  in  their  hands, 
and  cannon  at  their  backs;  drilling  them  on  the  grounds  as  you 
would  boys.  Every  boy  must  put  on  a  white  apron  and  work 
in  the  shops,  to  take  tools  in  his  hand  and  manipulate  them. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  boys  have  to  do  manual  labor  on  the 
farm  in  connection  with  the  studies  that  they  are  pursuing. 
Will  this  intelligent  bodj'^  of  people  say  that  our  girls  shall  go 
there  and  do  this  work;  for  there  are  no  exceptions?  The  idea 
of  sending  girls  to  tViat  school  is  absurd.     They  can't  go  into 
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the  mines  and  open  them;  they  can't  take  hold  of  the  plow 
handles  and  till  the  soil. 

Time  was  called,  and  the  speaker  resumed  his  seat. 

Miss  Higbee  said  certain  courses  in  the  State  University  were 
elective,  and*  military  service  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
case  of  the  girls.  She  called  upon  Dr.  Dabney  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  opening  the  university  to  women. 

Dr.  Dabney  said :  As  presiding  officer  I  cannot  take  part  in 
these  discussions.  As  I  understand  the  United  States  land 
grant  law,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  prohibit  the  States  from 
making  grants  for  State  education.  It  has  been  done  in  many 
States,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  work  is  being  done 
for  female  education  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  Congress  to  prohibit  its  being 
done  in  Tennessee,  but  it  has  not  been  done.  I  shall  not  say 
any  thing  to  anticipate  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Legislature, 
or  any  of  the  powers  that  be.  My  own  personal  views  I  am 
free  to  confess.  The  State  has  never  given  the  University  of 
Tennessee  a  dollar  of  its  money.  It  is  endowed  by  the  United 
States  land  grant,  and  has  never  received  any  thing  else.  It 
has  made  no  provision  for  the  education  of  ladies.  If  they 
were  sent  there  some  provision  would  have  to  be  made.  At 
Cornell,  and  some  other  universities,  there  are  dormitories  and 
other  provisions  necessary  for  the  girls.  Should  tlie  State  pro- 
vide for  such  at  the  university,  I  have  no  doubt  the  authorities 
would  concur.  The  history  of  the  institution  for  twenty-five 
years  has  been  a  constant  struggle.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
accommodate  young  men,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  endow- 
ment of  the  United  States  can  only  be  used  for  tjurrent  ex- 
penses. The  State  has  given  no  appropriation  for  improve- 
ments, and  what  have  been  made  have  been  out  of  the  small 
earnings  of  the  school.  When  the  State  shall  have  provided 
for  accommodations  for  ladies,  then  this  question  may  be  con- 
sidered. Until  the  State  can  equip  the  institution  in  that 
manner  it  is  needless  to  discuss  it.  It  is  a  practical  financial 
question.  When  the  University  of  Tennessee  is  prepared  prop- 
erly to  give  education  to  women  I  am  id  favor  of  its  doing  so. 

Mrs.  Horton  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  on 
the  curriculum  of  common  schools,  and  asked  how  the  young 
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ladies  could  teach  that  branch  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  go 
to  the  State  University  and  learn  it? 

Dr.  Dabney  replied  that  that  was  a  question  for  the  adies  to 
answer. 

Professor  Brennan  said  :  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  this  discussion.  I  hold  myself  incompetent  on  the 
question.  Five  years  ago  I  quit  teaching  girls  because  I  did 
not  know  what  to  make  out  of  them.  I  always  imagined  that 
women  had  one  adaptation  or  another.  It  seems  that  the  spirit 
of  the  ruling  female  membership  of  the  Tennessee  Association 
is  antagonistic  to  the  idea  that  woman  is  what  she  makes  her- 
self; that  she  enters  the  iield  and  chooses.  The  question  has 
been  discussed  in  Vanderbilt  and  other  universities.  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Payne  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Payne  was  granted  time  in  which  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  proceeded  as  follows,  after  extending  his  thanks  for  the 
courtesy  shown  him : 

During  the  progress  of  the  discussion  I  consoled  myself  that 
I  could  feel  very  comfortable  under  the  sarcasms  that  were 
launched  in  sundry  and  divers  ways,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  lived  in  schools  where  equal  educational  advantages  were 
given  women.  In  the  high  school  which  I  conducted,  equal 
educational  advantages  w^ere  given  men  and  women.  During 
the  last  eight  years  of  my  life  preceding  my  coming  South j  I 
had  an  experience  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1870  the 
State  of  Michigan  passed  such  a  matter  as  we  are  discussing 
now.  It  was  found  necessary  to  make  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  higher  education  of  woman.  The  question  was  finally  re- 
duced to  this:  Is  woman  a  citizen  of  Michigan;  and,  being  so, 
is  she  not  entitled  to  equal  advantages  in  higher  education? 
The  affirmative  side  carried,  and  girls  were  given  the  same 
rights  in  the  State  University  as  the  boys  had,  and  after  that 
were  admitted. 

I  think  the  second  speaker  did  not  insist  on  quite  enough. 
If  I  understand  the  tenor  of  her  remarks,  it  was  that  if  women  were 
required  to  submit  to  the  same  curriculum  as  men  they  would 
break  down  from  physical  inability.  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you 
that  the  experiment  was  tried,  in  1870,  in   the  University  of 
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Michigan,  and  the  experience  of  the  teachers  and  faculty  was  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  that  respect.  I  had  classes  eight  years, 
and  the  young  women  did  as  high  grade  of  work  as  the  young 
men.  I  think  the  lady  must  be  mistaken.  Dr.  Clark  has  said 
that  women  cannot  do  as*  hard  work  as  men,  but  they  can.  I 
don't  think  that  women  claim  enough  for  themselves.  You 
have  heard  that^  women  could  not  make  good  mathematicians. 
That  is  an  error.  In  no  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  have  women  not  distinguished  themselves.  Accord- 
ing to  George  William  Curtis,  the  finest  political  essay  written 
in  the  present  time  was  written  by  a  young  lady  student  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

This  question  is  a  matter  of  expediency  now.  Under  the 
present  circumstances  I  would  not  vote  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  University  of  Tennessee.  I  think  Dr.  Dabney  is 
correct.  We  must  deal  with  questions  in  a  practical  way.  It 
is  out  of  the  question  for  women  to  be  admitted  there ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  State  is  under  as  important  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  women  as  of  the 
sons,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  make  this  provision.  But  now  this 
question  must  be  viewed  from  a  practical  stand-point.  When 
we  go  to  the  Legislature  we  must  deal  with  practical  men,  and 
we  must  base  our  actions  upon  the  ground  of  expediency. 

I  am  happy  to  stand  in  your  presence  as  the  representative 
of  a  school  that  gives  equal  advantages  to  men  and  women,  and 
in  my  experience  of  two  years  I  find  that  the  quality  of  the  wom- 
en's work  has  been  fully  as  high  as  that  of  the  young  men ;  and 
the  latter,  whose  faces  I  look  into  now,  will  acknowledge  that. 

The  motion  to  reject  the  resolution  was  put  and  lost,  and  the 
section  was  adopted. 

The  last  section,  on  motion  of  Superintendent  Smith,  was 
killed,  the  vote  being  ten  ayes  and  fourteen  noes.  (See  opening 
of  afternoon  session.) 

The  Association  adjourned  till  3  o'clock. 
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KF^TSF2NOON    SSSSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  by  the 
President. 

Superintendent  Smith  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Tennessee 
shall  appoint  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  next  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  girls  of  the  State  equal 
provision  that  has  been  given  the  boys  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Continued  Mr.  Smith:  I  have  not  been  understood  in  this 
matter.  Somebody  has  supposed  that  I  am  opposing  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  women.  I  call  attention  to  Mississippi,  and  I  wish 
you  understood  what  she  has  done  for  higher  education.  The 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  go  to  work  and  ask  the  Legislature  to 
make  provision  for  the  girls  as  they  have  for  the  boys ;  and  let 
Vanderbilt,  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  University  at  Jack- 
son, and  other  schools  be  as  you  like.  Let  this  work  be  done  by 
the  State,  and  let  this  Association,  as  they  have  done  in  other 
places,  take  the  lead,  go  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  press 
the  point.  If  we  don't  get  money  now  we  will  get  it  later. 
Let  us  work  together,  and  not  be  quibbling  over  the  opening  of 
the  doors  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  I  hope  the  resolu- 
tion will  pass  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

W.  S.  Jones  read  an  invitation  from  the  teachers  of  Shelby 
County  asking  the  Association  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting 
in  Memphis,  June  26,  27,  and  28, 1890.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Payne,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Normal 

School  Work,  made  a  verbal  report,  as  follows : 

« 

It  is  with  no  little  hesitation  and  mistrust  of  my  abilities  and 
powers  that  I  attempt  to  perform  this  service  for  the  committee 
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whose  names  are  seen  on  the  programme.  We  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  for  a  consultation,  which  is  necessary  to  formu- 
late any  statement  of  doctrine  or  principles.  We  have  no  reso- 
lutions to  report,  but  my  colleagues  have  instructed  me  to  say 
certain  things,  in  substance,  to  this  Association  of  Tennessee 
teachers.  On  all  such  occasions  I  always  feel  inclined  to  mis- 
quote Shakespeare.  In  penned  verse  he  represented  Richard  as 
saying:  "A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  ahorse!"  'My 
quotation  would  be :  "A-  voice,  a  voice,  my  kingdom  for  a 
voice ! " 

I  was  instructed  by  my  colleagues  tirst  to  say  that  the  normal 
school,  like  most  other  institutions,  has  come  in  the  progress  of 
time,  or,  as  I  sometimes  call  it,  in  the  fullness  of  time.  It  has 
not  been  thrust  into  popular  notice  by  oratory  or  the  arts  of  the 
rhetorician.  It  has  come  because  the  progress  of  civilization 
demanded  that  there  should  be  an  institution  of  this  sort.  It 
came  in. the  fullness  of  time.  We  had  first  the  sickle,  the  scythe 
nejft,  and  then  the  reaper.  Progress  demanded  the  reaper,  and 
it  would  be  folly  to  speak  of  abolishing  it.  So  most  human  in- 
stitutions come  in  response  to  the  fullness  of  time.  The  news- 
paper is  indispensable  to  every  human  being,  and,  although,  as 
one  of  my  friends  said,  there  are  some  bad  things  about  it,  it 
has  come  to  stay  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  The  nor- 
mal school  is  not  an  unmixed  good.  I  suppose  there  are  some 
evils  connected  with  it.  We  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  if  it 
needs  reforming  we  must  reform  it.  It  is  now  about  one  hun- 
dred years  old.  The  place  of  its  birth  is  Germany.  It  is  the 
native  land  of  school-masters,  as  Italy  and  Spain  of  monks. 

The  normal  school,  however,  was  conceived  by  Martin  Lu- 
ther very  nearly  in  its  purpose.  It  was  a  higher  school  for  the 
education  of  young  men  e8f)ecially.  The  education  of  the  best 
scholars  was  continued  two  or  three  years  longer  for  teaching 
purposes.  Thus  the  primary  conception  of  the  normal  school 
was  an  academy  of  high  grade,  furnishing  teachers  with  a  grade 
of  academic  instruction  considerably  higher  than  the  average 
pupil  would  be  likely  to  attain.  We  have  gone  off  to  another 
extreme,  and  I  may  say  here  that  in  our  preference  for  what  we 
call  method  we  sometimes  forget  the  extreme  importance  of 
scholarship ;  and  in  the  preparation  for  teaching  there  is  uoth- 
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ing  under  heaven  that  can  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  fur  schol- 
arship. The  teacher  must  be  a  scholar;  there  was  this  thought 
in  the  old  conception  of  a  normal  school,  that  uccess  depended 
upon  a  high  grade  of  scholarship.  Dr.  Tappan  says  that  a 
teacher  for  a  school  of  a  given  grade  should  be  educated  in  the 
school  of  a  higher  grade.  He  says  the  graduate  of  a  high 
school  is  not  fit  to  be  the  teacher  of  a  high  school ;  the  graduate 
of  a^iormal  school  is  not  fit  to  be  a  teacher  in  a  normal  school ; 
the  graduate  of  a  college  is  not  fit  to  be  a  teacher  of  a  college. 
The  graduate  of  the  highest  institution  in  the  land  is  prepared, 
by  reason  of  his  high  scholastic  education,  to  teach  in  any  of 
them.  The  teacher  must  anticipate;  and  Paul  Rector  says: 
"  Speak  to  a  child  of  two  years  as  if  it  were  three,  and  so  for  other 
ages."  If  the  teacher  of  a  high  school  has  been  educated  in  a 
high  school  he  is  too  much  inclined  to  say,  "This  is  a  good 
enough  high  school  for  me,  and  it  is  for  you.  You  needn't 
have  new-fangled  notions ;  you  needn't  go  to  college."  I  think 
any  school  that  leaves  such  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  its 
students  is  doing  questionable  service.  This  is  very  good,  but 
there  is  something  higher  than  this.  Go  to  college,  and  if  you 
can  afterward  go  to  a  university,  do  so.  That  is  the  proper 
spirit.  For  a  communication  of  this  spirit  I  think  Dr.  Tappan's 
rule  is  wholesome. 

But  suppose  you  say,  /'  It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  neglect 
these  higher  opportunities."  Many  of  you,  by  experience,  can 
overcome  limitations  put  upon  you.  I  suppose  I  can  speak 
with  great  authority  upon  this  point.  I  was  prepared  to  go  to 
college,  but  could  not  go,  and  I  haven't  spent  a  day  in  college 
as  a  student.  We  can  overcome  early  limitations  if  we  will. 
But  exception  proves  the  rule.  The  teacher  for  a  given  grade 
must  have  scholarship  above  the  grade  in  which  he  expects  to 
teach. 

The  teacher  needs  this  additional  education  on  another  ac- 
count. He  fleeds  moral  courage.  I  shall  never  forget  one  of 
my  early  dilemmas.  In  my  school  I  had  a  class  in  arithmetic. 
They  were  approaching  an  example  which  I  was  conscious  I 
could  not  solve.  The  days  passed  by,  and  I  almost  trembled  at 
their  rapid  progress.  One  evening  I  was  going  to  an  adjoining 
place  and  had  to  cross  some  snow  drifts  and  a  low  fence.     As  I 
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was  crossing  the  fence  the  solution  to  the  problem  flashed  into 
my  mind.  I  was  the  happiest  boy  in  the  State  of  New  York 
the  next  day.  I  said :  "  Hurrah  !  go  ahead  as  fast  as  you  can." 
I  lacked  moral  courage;  I  got  a  re-enforcement  of  moral 
courage.  For  this  purpose  your  scholarship  should  be  ex- 
tended. You  must  have  a  scholarly  spirit.  Many  who  possess 
it  can,  if  they  never  go  to  school,  follow  their  desire  for  im- 
provement and  carry  forward  their  intellectual  development. 

In  the  progress  of  time  another  idea  was  introduced  into  the 
education  of  teachers.  It  was  found  that  mere  scholarship  was 
not  suflScient  to  qualify  for  teaching.  A  man  may  have  a  broad 
scholarship  and  yet  be  a  poor  teacher.  I  have  in  mind  a  col- 
league who  was  a  brilliant  scholar,  a  man  with  great  knowledge, 
but  a  man  for  whom  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  teach.  He 
could  no  more  teach  than  I  could  fly.  How' are  we  to  explain 
this  phenomenon?  By  this  hypothesis,  that  he  lacked  what 
we  call  method. 

The  second  conception  of  fitness  for  teaching  was  scholarship 
and  method — that  is,  knowledge  of  subjects,  and  knowledge  of 
the  best  means  by  which  these  subjects  can  be  taught.  We  are 
living  in  this  period  at  the  present  time.  The  characteristic 
of  normal  school  work  is  that  it  lays  the  major  stress  upon 
method  and  the  minor  upon  scholarship.  The  belief  has  been 
formed  in  many  that  the  primary  thing  is  to  have  a  few  teach- 
ing devices;  and  probably  nothing  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
the  normal  school  into  discredit  as  the  idea  that  teachers  are 
qualified  to  teach  when  they  have  secured  a  few  devices.  This 
idea  has  brought  disrepute  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  schools  that  we  have. 

The  third  conception  of  fitness  for  teaching  is  scholarship, 
method,  and  docti*ine — the  what,  the  how,  the  why.  Probably 
normal  school  instruction  will  never  go  beyond  that,  because  I 
suppose  that  is  an  exhausted  conception.  Every  day  I  ask 
myself  this  question :  "What  is  my  purpose  in  this  school?" 
And  the  answer  is  this:  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  supreme  pur- 
pose of  my  existence  in  this  school  is  to  teach  my  young  people 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  able  to  solve  educational  prob- 
lems for  themselves,  or  assist  them  in  forming  opinions  on  edu- 
cational subjects."    It  is  not  to  teach  Mr.  Hayes  a  certain  method 
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of  reading,  but  to  teach  him  the  principles,  so  that  into  them  he 
can  throw  his  own  personality.  A  rule  has  no  element  of  life, 
vitality,  or  versatility  in  it.  It  is  the  truth  that  makes  the 
teacher  free,  the  power  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances. 
A  rigid  adherence  to  rule  would  disqualify  a  teacher  in  ray 
school.  I  believe  slavery  to  a  method  is  the  greatest  vice  of  the 
school-room.  Solutions  must  come  through  a  principle  or 
doctrine,  but  not  through  a  rule.  I  will  illustrate  by  a  refer- 
ence to  arithmetic.  Is  this  good  instruction?  I  one  day 
entered  a  school-room  where  u  class  of  pupils  were  reciting  in 
arithmetic.  The  pupils  were  giving  a  demonstration  of  the 
principle  of  cube  root.  The  demonstrations  were  very  beauti- 
fully brought  forward.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  recited  with 
the  understanding,  not  merely  from  memory.  I  asked  the 
teacher,  Miss  G.,  if  I  might  ask  a  pupil  to  come  to  the  board. 
She  replied,  "  0  yes."  I  asked,  "  Is  there  a  pupil  here  who  will 
come  to  the  board  and  give  me  a  demonstration  of  the  principle 
of  fourth  root?"  After  a  thought  one  young  lady  stepped  to 
the  board  and  says,  "  I  will  try."  In  her  graceful  and  ladylike 
way  she  said  first  (a  -h  6)*  =  a*,  etc.  She  raised  the  quantity  to 
the  fourth  power,  and  then  by  a  process  of  unraveling  gave  a 
demonstration  that  was  almost  perfect  in  its  accuracy.  The 
teaching  in  this  case  was  excellent,  for  the  reason  that  it  com- 
municated power.  No  rule  teaching  could  have  given  that 
power;  it  was  the  knowledge  of  doctrine  that  imparted  it,  I 
believe  it  is  worth  while  to  know  a  good  method  of  teaching, 
but  it  is  something  better  to  know  the  doctrine  that  underlies 
the  rule,  so  that  the  teacher  can  throw  his  own  originality  and 
personality  into  his  work.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  teachers 
of  reading  should  teach  the  same  way.  They  follow  the  gen- 
eral doctrine,  but  each  possesses  some  peculiar  personalitj-  that 
comes  from  a  knowledge  of  doctrine. 

Pestalozzi  said  a  teacher  provided  with  a  good  book,  though 
ignorant  of  the  book,  could  teach  a  good  school ;  and  another 
old  educator  had  this  maxim :  A  man  can  teach  what  be  don't 
know^.  But  we  cannot  teach  on  such  theories  as  those ;  they 
are  exploded. 

In  drawing  this  report  to  a  close,  let  us  come  to  the  wants  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee.     We  meet  here  to  confer  over  that 
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which  is  nearest  us.  It  is  well  kn^wii  that  in  Prussia  no  teacher 
can  teach  except  he  has  had  a  course  of  training  of  some  grade 
in  a  normal  school.  Every  teacher  must  have  been  profession- 
ally educated.  Doubtless  most  of  you  are  aware  that  in  Can- 
ada the  same  rule  prevails.  In  this  country  the  law  does  not 
say  that  those  who  expect  to  teach  must  be  professionally  edu- 
cated. It  says  that  a  teacher  may  have  it  if  he  will,  but  most 
of  them  do  not  have  it.  The  great  army  of  teachers  belong  to 
the  volunteer  class,  so  to  speak ;  and  the  great  problem  is,  How 
shall  the  great  teach  ng  class  be  provided  with  some  means  of 
teaching  ?  I  don't  know  how  many  normal  schools  there  are 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  think  there  are  twelve,  but,  lest 
I  should  over  number  them  I  will  say  eight  or  ten.  West  Vir- 
ginia has  eight,  Michigan  one.  The  number  varies  from  twelve 
to  one.  Ohio,  the  mother  of  Presidents,  has  no  normal  school. 
I  am  speaking  of  State  normal  schools.  It  has  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  private  normal  schools,  but  they  do  not  take  the  place 
of  a  State  school  that  is  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
State.  Tennessee,  in  one  sense,  has  a  school  of  its  own.  It  has 
no  buildings,  but  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  especially  in  the 
junior  class,  serves  Tennessee.  If  we  were  to  set  about  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  entire  class  in  Tennessee,  it  would  take  fifteen 
or  twenty  schools.  The  consequence  is  that  in  almost  all  the 
States  there  has  been  adopted  a  means  of  supplementing  the 
work  of  the  normal  school  by  teacher's  institutes.  The  insti- 
tute has  come  to  stay,  but  we  cannot  rely  upon  it  to  take  the 
place  of  the  normal  school.  I  fear  many  institutes  leave  the 
impression  upon  the  pupils  that  they,  in'  three  or  four  weeks, 
are  fitted  for  teaching,  and  need  never  extend  their  scholarship 
more.  If  this  is  the  case,  more  harm  than  good  is  done.  The 
function  of  some  normal  schools  is  to  propagate  a  race  o(  pe- 
dants, to  lead  a  young  man  to  believe  when  he  has  been  to  school 
a  year  or  two  that  he  knows  it  all.  Such  a  school  does  harm. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  don't  know  more,  but  I  am  bound  to  know 
more  if  I  live.     The  tendency  should  be  upward  constantly. 

Fitch  says  that  "  teaching  is  the  noblest  of  professions,  but 
the  sorriest  of  trades.''  I  think  we  all  know  the  truth  of  that 
sentiment,  and  we  desire,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  lift  teaching  out  of 
the  condition  of  a  trade  up  to  that  of  a  profession. 
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You  say,  "  I  can't  attend  a  normal  school  or  an  institute; 
am  I  to  abandon  teaching?"  By  no  means.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  any  worthy  man  or  woman  to  carry  on  his  profession 
if  he  will.  I  would  say,  however,  to  every  teacher,  secure  a 
college  or^  professional  education  if  you  can.  If  a  man  sets 
himself  up  to  be  a  prize  fighter,  he  hires  the  best  trainer  in  the 
country  and  spends  money  on  him.  If  he  keeps  trotting  horses, 
he  hires  a  good  trainer  and  pays  him  fabulous  sums  for  his 
services.  You  can  make  the  application  if  yon  will.  Obtain 
the  services  of  the  best  mental  trainers.  You  can  now  do  this 
without  money  and  without  price  ;  the  doors  are  open  to  you. 

Let  me  indicate  what  I  suppose,  after  all,  to  b§  the  best  qual- 
ification for  a  teacher.  Once,  in  the  presence  of  a  university 
class,  I  was  relating  a  personal  experience.  I  said  I  had  seen 
teachers'  institutes,  composed  of  two  hundred  persons,  who 
on  the  first  day  would  seem  to  take  no  earthly  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  By  Wednesday  I  had  seen  a  change  of  counte- 
nance on  the  part  of  some  of  the  teachers,  and  by  Thursday 
night  a  change  on  nearly  all.  I  saw  the  intellectual  conversion 
taking  place  and  expressing  itself  in  the  countenance.  A  certain 
young  man  in  the  class  thought  that  no  change  could  be  brought 
about  so  as  to  manifest  itself  in  the  face.  The.  next  week 
there  wa,s  an  institute  about  fifty  miles  away.  The  young  man 
was  missed.  He  returned  in  three  or  four  days,  and  I  asked 
him  where  he  had  been.  He  said:  "I  have  been  to  Marshall, 
I  went  down  to  the  institute  to  verify  what  you  said  about  a 
change  manifesting  itself  in  the  countenance,  or  to  prove  it 
false.  To  my  complete  surprise,  I  found  a  verification  of  every 
thing  that  you  had  said.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  there  was 
an  absolute  change  of  countenance  on  many." 

T^e  thing  which  is  worth  more  than  all  else,  I  think,  as  an 
outfit  for  teaching,  and  which  is  so  often  lacking,  is  a  scholarly 
spirit.  I  will  say  what  I  have  heretofore  been  quoted  as  saying 
with  perhaps  a  little  modification  :  To  know  the  end  is  almost 
to  know  the  way,  and  to  feel  a  strong  desire  to  reach  the  end  is 
almost  to  find  the  way — ^that  is,  the  teacher  with  a  right  spirit 
maj"  be  comparatively  ignorant,  but  he  will  find  his  way  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  consciences  of  his  pupils.  He  may  be 
tleficient,  but  if  he  has  the  right  spirit  he  will  be  a  teacher,  and 
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nothing  can  prevent  him.  How  shall  we  communicate  to  the 
young  people  of  this  country  a  proper  educational  spirit?  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  know  that  in  the  presence  of  a  real  teacher 
•  this  spirit  always  diffuses  itself,  and  communicates  from  one 
spirit  to  another.  Much  of  this  is  being  done  in  Nashville. 
Here  we  see  the  wisest  teachers  on  the  continent,  and  nobody 
can  listen  to  them  without  feeling  a  new  spirit  taking  possession 
of  them  as  they  say :  "  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
teacher !  I  am  willing  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  that 
pursuit."  It  is  not  because  you  have  learned  so  much,  but  be- 
cause you  have  absorbed  the  spirit. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  appearing,  for  the  first  time,  before 
the  teachers  of  Tennessee.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  that  I 
have  had  to  be  with  you  during  the  two  years  that  I  have  re- 
sided in  the  South.  I  feel  it  honorable  to  belong  to  such  an 
Association  as  this,  and  so  far  as  I  can  in  the  years  to  come  I 
desire  to  be  serviceable  to  you.  The  things  that  help  me  help 
you,  and  those  that  help  you  help  me;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
spend  my  time  and  monej  in  serving  you. 


President  Dabney  thanked  Dr.  Payne  for  his  address. 
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MisB  Mollie  Pierce,  of  Dyerebiirg,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Primary  Work,  submitted  the  foUowiog  able  suggestions 
concerning  that  department  of  education  : 


CO:i&tl>E RATIONS   REQUISITE   TO   THE   PERFECTINU   OF   PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 

We,  the  committee,  epeak  from  the  Btand-point  of  a  very 
terse  definition  of  education,  which  ie  training. 

We  woul^  assert,  then,  that  primary  work  in  general  ie  based 
upon  said  declaration,  and  more  particularly  do  we  believe  it 
when  we  come  to  think  on  the  little  child.  We  know  him  to 
be  the  man  in  embryo,  posueseing  organs  every  one  of  which 
can  be  educated.  With  a  knowledge,  then,  that  all  organism 
can  be  e<lucated,  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  are  we  to 
do  this,  and  that  successfully? 

To  those  who  would  realize  this  to  be  the  grandest  and  moat 
glorious  of  all  callings,  comes  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  great 
skill  on  the  part  of  him  who  undertakes  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Let  us  examine  ourselves,  then,  and  see  if  we  are  fitted  for 
this  work.  If  so,  we  love  it.  We  will  go  at  it  with  renewed 
zeal  and  energy  each  successive  day.  Proper  aims  are  held  in 
view,  jiurposes  ami  plans  are  all  set. 
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Now  that  we  have  pictured  a  true  teacher,  we  would  mention 
some  of  the  many  things  to  be  considered  by  her  ere  she  can  or 
will  accomplish  any  desired  result. 

Things  to  be  considered — 

1.  The  age  of  the  child  and  state  of  being  at  time  of  en- 
trance. 

2.  Must  be  of  a  receptive  state. 

3.  Teaching  relative  to  said  state. 

4.  Means  of  groaping  or  classification. 

5.  Length  of  time  devoted  to  recitations. 

6.  Employment  as  a  means  of  busy  work. 

7.  The  Froebelic  ideas  of  teaching  a  child  every  thing. 

8.  His  threefold  nature  and  his  threefold  relation  closely 
interwoven. 

9.  Moral^  mental,  and  physical  training. 

10.  Purpose  and  plan  of  each  lesson. 

11.  Skill  and  power  on  part  of  a  teacher  to  govern  and  con- 
trol children. 

12.  Her  power  not  only  to  acquire  the  attention  of  a  child, 
hut  that  of  holding  it. 

With  these  all-important  considerations  in  view,  we  need  not 
entertain  any  fear  of  the  future.  Truly  we  will  have  true  and 
great  men  only  at  cost  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  a  code  of 
instruction  based  upon  nature  and  her  laws.  The  primary 
teacher  holds  within  her  hands  the  hope  of  a  nation.  She 
molds  the  character,  and  implants  such  knowledge  as  will  be 
the  exact  means  of  a  saving  grace  to  not  only  individuals  but 
to  nations. 


Miss  Ida  Flynn,  of  the  Columbia  Institute,  gave  an  illustra- 
tion of  her  methods  of  teaching  "busy  work"  and  primary 
number  work  to  children.     She  said  : 

I  appear  before  you  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Primary  Work,  not  to  give  an  essay,  but  to  give 
a  few  practical  suggestions  to  primary  teachers.  It  will  be  in- 
troductory to  that  line  of  thought  to  give  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  manifestations  of  a  cliild's  mind.     Mind  is,  I  believe,  defined 
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as  au  invisible  spiritual  force,  which  manifests  itself  in  think- 
ing, feeling,  and  willing.  A  pupil  in  your  class  hears  that  a 
classmate  is  sick.  She  is  sorry  to  hear  it,  and  concludes  to  go 
that  evening  and  carry  her  friend  some  flowers.  There  is  a 
manifestation  of  mind.  In  learning  that  her  friend  is  sick  she 
thinks.  When  she  is  sorry  she  feels.  She  determines  to  visit 
her  friend;  she  shows  her  will.  There  was  a  dolFs  picnic 
planned  for  the  same  afternoon ;  she  wanted  to  attend  that. 
Here  was  a  motive  for  her  will.  A  faculty  is  power,  and  a 
mental  faculty  is  power  which  the  mind  has  to  concentrate  upon 
one  object,  and  discriminate  between  it  and  surrounding  objects. 
I  have  a  box  of  blocks  which  I  place  upon  the  table  when  I 
begin  primary  work.  They  are  attractive  to  the  children,  and 
readily  gain  their  attention  and  set  their  faculties  to  work.  The 
concentration  of  a  faculty  upon  this  object  is  attention  ;  and  a 
teacher,  to  give  lessons  efl^ectually,  must  gain  the  attention  of 
her  pupils.  She  must  put  something  before  them  that  arouses 
their  curiositj^,  and  thus  gains  their  attention.  The  ability  to  do 
this  will  determine  whether  she  is  a  scientific  teacher.  If  at- 
tention ceases,  the  recitation  had  hotter  close.  Do  not  carry  on 
a  recitation  until  the  pupils  are  worn  out. 

I  want  to  speak  on  "  Perception.*'  We  have  five  senses — see- 
ing, hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  touching.  Seeing  and  hear- 
ing are  intellectual  senses.  The  mother  has  to  train  the  child's 
animal  senses.  When  it  comes  into  the  school-room  as  a  pri- 
mary pupil  the  teacher  has  little  to  do  with  these  except  to 
guide  them  aright.  Her  business  lies  with  training  the  intel- 
lectual senses.  We  notice  that  when  children  have  toys  they 
like  to  look  at  them  and  pull  them  to  pieces.  In  primary  num- 
ber work  I  show  them  this  as  a  whole  (exhibiting  four  inch- 
square  blocks  joined  together  so  as  to  form  a  larger  square).  I 
find  out  what  they  see  when  it  is  presented  as  a  whole ;  then  I 
let  them  indulge  their  propensity  of  pulling  to  pieces  in  takuig 
these  apart.  The  pupil  sees  the  ones  and  twos,  and  the  halves 
and  fourths,  and  learns  all  the  divisions  and  combinations  of 
the  figure  four.  By  similar  steps  they  are  taught  the  proper- 
ties of  other  numbers.  I  think  the  first  year  the  first  ten  num- 
bers could  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  I  think  they  should  be 
taught  by  means  of  objects.     The  teacher  should  never  allow 
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the  pupil  to  pat  the  signs  of  the  numbers  on  the  board  or  in 
writing  until  be  thoroughly  understands  them.  Object  teach- 
ing may  be  run  into  the  ground,  and  has  been  I  believe,  but  if 
rightly  used  it  is  a  great  aid. 

After  object  teaching,  and  closely  related  to  it,  is  busy  work.  I 
^ish  to  speak  of  a  plan  that  I  have  tried  with  great  success, 
and  which  has  been  liked  by  other  teachers  who  have  adopted 
it.  I  require  the  pupils  to  get  scratch-books,  and  get  some  ot 
tlie  elder  pupils  to  rule  off  some  spaces;  then  bring  them  back 
tlio  next  day  and  I  give  instructions.  These  I  have  here  are 
thus  divided  into  three  parts.  I  teach  by  any  method  that  I 
think  will  help  my  class.  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  read- 
ing lessons  in  the  book.  I  write  examples  in  language  work, 
drawing,  spelling;  and  in  every  department  we  get  something 
to  put  in  this  book.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  require  pupils  to  use 
slips  of  paper  and  illustrate  any  example  that  I  may  place  on 
the  board  by  making  pictures.  Of  course  the  solutions  of  the 
different  pupils  may  be  somewhat  different.  Here  is  a  question  : 
If  there  are  five  eggs  in  a  bird's  nest  and  Luther  takes  away 
two,  how  many  will  there  be  left?  You  see  the  pupil  has  here 
drawn  a  picture  of  the  nest  with  three  eggs  in  it  and  Luther 
walking  away  with  two  in  his  hand.  This  shows  his  familiarity 
with  the  answer  to  the  question.  I  find  that  the  children  are 
naturally  active,  and  I  think  it  should  be  the  object  of  the 
teacher  not  only  to  store  their  minds  with  knowledge,  but 
utilize  that  activity  as  much  as  possible  in  giving  that  knowl- 
edge, and  not  keep  them  idle. 


The  National  Council  of  Education  was  here  introduced,  and 
the  following  session  could  hardly  be  described  as  either  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  or  the  Council.  It  is  reported 
below. 

Tl\o  Council  of  Education  met  at  the  Baptist  Church  at  8 
o'clock,  and  after  spending  twenty  minutes  in  social  intercourse 
left  the  room  to  take  the  dummy  at  the  door  and  repair  to 
Glendale  Park,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  to  visit  them  in  a  body.  A  coach  was 
provided  for  the  Council,  and  all  present  seemed  anxious  to  go 
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to  the  woods.  The  party  arrived  at  the  park  at  4  o'clock,  juat 
as  Miss  Pierce,  of  Dyersburg,  was  reading  a  paper  on  "  Primary 
Work.'' 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston,  spoke  as  follows  on  primary 
education  : 


Ladies  and  gentlemen :  There  is  a  very  wise  old  maxim  to  be 
found  ill  the  ancient  books  on  cooking,  with  which  you  are 
probably  all  familiar,  but  which  we  cannot  call  to  mind  too 
often.  If  you  would  cook  a  hare,  first  catch  your  hare.  A 
great  deal  of  the  time  in  meetings  like  this,  and  indeed  in  all 
meetings  called  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  is  spent,  and 
profitably  spent,  as  the  time  has  been  to-day,  in  discussing 
methods  of  teaching — ^how  to  cook  your  hare.  Your  directions 
are  good,  but  underneath  all  this  business  of  cookery  is  the 
fundamental  question^  how  to  catch  your  hare. 

The  fundamental  question  in  connection  with  public  school 
system,  is  how  to  get  children  into  the  school-house,  where  they 
can  be  instructed.  Until  this  question  is  answered  the  problem 
of  common  school  education  is  not  solved  and  is  not  beginnino: 
to  be  solved.  We  must  remember  that  the  South  is  an  out-of- 
doors  country.  Virginia,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  lias 
not  more  than  500,000  people  in  cities  and  towns  of  2,000  and 
over.  North  Carolina,  with  a  population  of  1,250,000,  has  not 
more  than  200,000  in  towns  of  1,000  and  upward.  Mississippi, 
with  a  population  of  1,500,000,  has  no  city  with  more  than  12,- 
000  or  15,000  inhabitants.  Indeed,  the  most  populous  city  in 
the  State  is  the  Soldiers'  National  Cemetery  on  the  hills  above 
Vieksburg.  Mississippi  has  not  200,000  people  in  towns  of  800 
and  upward.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  live  in  the  open 
countrv. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  which  I  think  every  convention 
like  this  ought  to  take  into  consideration,  reflect  upon,  and  take 
measures  to  put  into  operation.  I  have  noticed  that  eight  years 
ago  the  State  Convention  of  New  York  pavssed  resolutions  that 
the  State  Convention  would  make  arrangements  for  a  thorough 
address  on  the  subject  of  common  school  education,  to  be  made 
in  every  one  of  the  2,000  school-districts  of  New  York.     Their 
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experienced  teachers  felt  that  the  people  needed  stirring  up  on 
this  question ;  and  a  full  discussion  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  concerning  the  advantages  of  common  school  education 
would  be  of  benefit  in  any  State.  The  tendency,  generally,  is  to 
detract  from  the  importance  of,  the  country  and  concentrate 
attention  on  the  cities,  which 'are  the  seats  of  influence,  the 
treasure  houses  of  property,  and  where  vital  movements  are  sure 
to  originate.  The  country,  with  nine-tenths  of  the  children,  is 
frequently  neglected. 

In  every  State  in  the  Union  where  education  has  gone  through 
with  that  great  revival  which  has  put  it  in  its  present  condition, 
the  thing  has  been  done  by  awaking  the  people.  We  need 
great  men  to  organize  an  educational  campaign  as  intense  as  a 
revival  of  religion,  and  as  thorough  as  a  political  canvass,  and 
so  cover  the  State  with  its  work  that  a  great  educational  revival 
will  take  place  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Make  it  nec- 
essary for  every  young  man  who  expects  to  hold  any  office  of 
trust  and  profit  in  the  State,  to  put  all  he  knows  about  educa- 
tion into  a  speech  and  speak  his  piece  wherever  he  goes.  Send 
your  lawyer,  your  clergymen,  and  all  your  leading  men  over 
the  State  and  speak  of  education  wherever  a  baker's  dozen  of 
listeners  can  be  found.  When  this  great  interest  has  been 
worked  up,  then  will  people  see  the  banner  of  illiteracy  lowered. 
I  admire  and  am  often  astonished  by  the  results  of  graded 
school  work  in  the  South. 

An  important  thing  is  to  work  up  the  people,  and  also  have 
a  complete  agency  for  training  teachers.  I  believe  not  only  in 
the  normal  school  and  institute,  but  in  the  thought  that  we 
must  put  an  instructor  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  every  important 
school.  Every  Southern  college  should  have  a  professorship  of 
pedagogy.  Every  denominational  and  private  school  should 
have  a  teacher  of  pedagogy,  to  wake  up  young  teachers  to  such 
a  thing  as  the  art  of  teaching;  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
these  teachers  are  in  a  condition  in  regard  to  our  own  profes- 
sion as  were  the  heathen,  who,  according  to  the  apostle,  did 
not  know  that  there  is  a  Holy  Ghost — they  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  such  profession.  I  believe  in  utilizing  every  instru- 
mentality ;  in  putting  into  every  graded,  academic,  and  college 
school  one  thorough  teacher  who  is  competent  to  work  np  in- 
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teresi  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  to  give  instraction,  to  some 
extent,  that  will  wake  up  that  spirit  and  inspiration  of  which 
Chancellor  Payne  spoke,  which  will  greatly  lift  up  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  force:  and  then  the  teachers  you  put  in  the 
public  schools  will  be  able  to  do  better  work. 

Finally,  a  very  important  matt^  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
academic  public,  the  public  school  public,  and  the  college  public, 
to  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  all  their  prosperity  is  a  thorough 
system  of  country  schools.  Why  was  it  that  the  boys  in  the 
old  days  were  so  anxious  to  go  to  college  ?  Because  so  many 
of  the  teachers  of  the  winter  schools  were  college  graduates 
or  college  students  who  were  teaching  before  completing  their 
course,  who  were  interested  in  talking  college,  and,  who,  during' 
the  three  months'  school  term  in  the  winter,  usually  led  a  half 
dozen  young  men  to  determine  to  go  to  college.  What  we 
want  is  to  put  our  academic  and  college  faculties  into  vital  rela- 
tion with  our  common  schools  and  to  improve  them,  not  only 
in  the  graded  schools  of  the  city  but  in  the  country,  so  that  the 
material  for  these  academies  and  colleges  shall  be  all  the  time 
coming  up  from  the  great,  vigorous,  and  breezy  country,  to 
which  we  must  always  look  for  our  broadest  minds  and  our 
strongest  and  best  scholarship.  One  reason  academic  and  col- 
lege life  in  the  South  is  so  unsatisfactory  is,  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  prepared  material.  The  academic  teacher  goes  into  the 
academy  and  finds  a  set  of  pupils  that  are  not  prepared.  For 
that  reason  the  college  and  academic  life  must  continue  on  its 
present  plane  until  the  foundation  is  laid  for  furnishing  material 
for  uplifting;  and  when  this  is  done  the  college  will  rise  and 
the  academy  will  rise.  There  is  nothing  new  or  original  in  these 
remarks,  but  the  great  success  of  Southern  school  keeping  will 
depend  upon  the  three  things  of  which  I  have  spoken;  and  I 
hope  that  this  assembly  will  not  adjourn  until  it  has  passed 
some  resolution  whereby  the  subject  of  increasing  the  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  in  Tennessee  may  be  discussed,  and 
means  devised  which  will  enable  her  to  take  the  position  which 
she  deserves  in  the  front  rank  in  this  great  galaxy  of  States. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Educational  Association  havin^^, 
in  response  to  an   extended  invitation^  arrived,  Dr.  Dabney 
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introduced  Dr.  Pickard,  President  of  the  Council  of  Education, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  brief  remarks,  said  that  this  was,  with 
one  exception,  the  largest  meeting  the  Council  has  ever  had, 
and  that  he  thought,  after  hearing  those  papers  on  primary 
w^ork,  many  of  the  visiting  educators  could  with  profit  come  to 
school  to  Tennessee  teachtirs. 

When  Mr.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  New  York,  was 

*  introduced,  he  spoke  of  the  wide-spread  fame  of  the  attractive 

women  and  fine  horses  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  said 

he  could  not  help  saying  to  his  neighbor  that  '*  some  of  us 

would  awfully  like  to  come  to  school  to  Tennessee  teachers." 

Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri,  read  the  report  on  educational 
statistics,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  following  facts  and 
suggestions : 


The  statistics  relating  to  education  in  this  country  may  be 
classified  under  four  heads:  (1)  City  reports;  (2)  State  reports; 
(3)  reports  of  special  institutions;  (4)  reports  of  National 
Bureau  of  Education.  From  an  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  city  reports,  any  one  will  be  convinced  that  little  uniformity 
in  collecting  and  tabulating  statistics  exists.  These  differences 
originate  in  the  diverse  conditions  under  which  city  systems  are 
organized.  Local  conditions  and  custom  shape  largely  a]l  sta- 
tistics. The  school  reports  of  any  particular  locality  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  such  information  as  the  citizens  are  most 
desirous  of  knowing.  The  statistics  of  a  city  school  may  be 
grouped  very  conveniently  under  three  heads:  (1)  Finance, 
which  includes  receipts  and  expenditures;  (2)  school  statistics; 
(3)  itemized  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  first 
is  necessary.  Incumbering  a  school  report  with  an  itemized 
statement  of  all  expenditures  is  a  matter  of  doubtful  utility. 

It  is  important  to  know  when  the  development  proceeds  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  with  the  average  child.  Observations 
along  this  line  would  help  adapt  the  work  to  the  unfoldment  of 
the  mental  faculties.  In  commenting  upon  the  behavior  show- 
ing the  religious  and  irreligious  sentiments  of  the  parents 
would  exhibit  very  many  curious  and  interesting  phases  of 
social  life ;   and  the  same  is  true  of  business  honesty.     School 
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Btatistics  should  enter  into  the  social  conditions  of  the  people 
themselves.  Men  study  the  different  breeds  of  stock  in  order 
to  improve  them,  and  school  children  ought  to  be  studied  in 
the  same  way.  Separate  statistics  should  be  kept  of  boys  and 
girls,  so  as  to  compare  their  progress  from  year  to  year.  There 
are  periods  when  one  sex  appears  to  Outstrip  the  other,  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  these  periods  are  recurring. 

The  time  has  come  when  vital  statistics  should  be  collected, 
and  some  remedies  adopted  to  lessen  the  nervous  troubles  which 
so  sorely  afflict  this  nation.  Items  in  regard  to  physical  and 
mental  weakness,  lack  of  proper  food  and  clothing,  and  other 
hindrances  that  detain  children  from  school,  do  not  appear  in 
school  reports;  yet  they  are  important. 

If  the  age,  height,  and  weight  of  each  child  were  duly  re- 
corded each  year  from  ten  to  twenty-one,  and  those  having  the 
same  age  grouped  together  and  averaged,  designating  between 
males  and  females,  the  mean  averages,  when  including  groups 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  would  be  only  slightly  variant  in  the 
same  city. 

Were  such  statistics  collected  in  all  the  graded  schools  of  the 
country,  much  valuable  information  would  be  secured,  and  it 
would  enable  the  statistician  to  compare  one  section  with  an- 
other much  more  intelligently  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the 
absence  of  facts. 


Dr.  Pickard,  of  Iowa;  Supt.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri ;  Pres- 
ident Marble,  of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Sheldon,  of  Boston;  Prof. 
Jones,  of  Memphis ;  Dr.  Graves,  of  Murfreesboro ;  Supt.  Smith, 
of  Tennessee ;  Dr.  Harris,  of  Boston ;  Miss  Nicholson,  of 
Indiana;  and  Dr.  Dabney,  of  Tennessee,  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed — most  of  which  was  pleasantry. 

After  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  paper,  Dr.  Dabney 
resumed  the  chair-^Dr.  Pickard  having  presided  during  the 
discussion — and  the  business  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  resumed. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Grannis  read  the  following  report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee : 
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We  recommend  as  officers  of  the  Association  for  1889-90  the 
following :  President,  Z.  H.  Brown,  Nashville ;  Vice-presidents, 
W.  8.  Jones,  Memphis,  W.  J.  Grannis,  Lebanon,  H.  D.  Huit- 
aker,  Chattanooga;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Frank  Goodman, 
Nashville;  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  D.  G.  Ray, 
Nashville;  Executive  Committee,  Frank  Smith,  Thos.  II. 
Payne,  Miss  J.  Higbee,  W.  R.  Garrett,  W.  T.  White. 

We  would  most  respectfully  ask  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability 
of  locating  the  Association  at  some  convenient  point,  most  easy 
of  access  in  the  State,  and  repoH  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  kind  invitation  of  the  officials  of  the  city  of  Memphis, 
of  the  teachers  of  Shelby  County,  and  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, asking  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  has  been  carefully  considered, 
and  it  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  committee  that  the  invita- 
tion be  accepted.  Therefore,  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Memphis  on  the  26th,  27th, 
and  28th  of  June,  1890. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Smith,  Chairmati^ 
W.  R.  Garrett, 
T.  C.  Earns, 
W.  T.  Moore, 
W.  J.  Grannis. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  ex-Superintendent  Caldwell,  of  the  Nashville  city 
schools,  reported  as  follows,  the  report  being  adopted  unani- 
mously by  a  rising  vote : 


Since  our  last  meeting  Superintendent  S.  Y.  Caldwell  has 
been  called  to  his  reward.  He  was  an  ex-President  of  this  As- 
sociation, and  for  years  one  of  its  most  prominent  members. 
The  value  of  Superintendent  Caldwell's  labor  for  the  cause  of 
education  in  Tennessee  cannot  be  estimated.  His  life,  with  all 
his  energies,  was  given  to  this  cause,  and  the  efiects  of  his  un- 
tiring zeal  is  now  felt  in  every  corner  of  our  State.    In  1872, 
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wheu  it  devolved  upon  the  Tenuessee  State  Teacher's  Associa- 
tion to  formalate  a  public  school  law  to  suggest  to  the  Legisla- 
tare,  an  able  leader  was  found  in  him.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  work,  he  showed  his  great 
forethought  ^nd  wisdom,  and  our  present  law  was  largely  his 
own  production.  The  few  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
law  and  the  remarkable  progress  of  our  schools  in  the  sixteen 
years  that  it  has  been  in  eifect,  best  show  how  faithfnlly  and 
wisely  this  important  duty  was  discharged.  The  schools  of  our 
capital  city,  which  are  a  matter  of  pride  to  all  her  citizens,  and 
which  have  won  recognition  and  fame  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  our  State,  to  him  more  than  any  other  man  owe  their  con- 
ception ;  and  for  years,  under  his  guiding  hand,  they  received, 
step  by  step,  the  shaping  and  systematizing  that  makes  them 
what  they  are.  ' 

The  example  of  this  self-sacrificing  Christian  educator  de- 
mands recognition  at  our  hands.     Therefore  be  it 

Resolvedy  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Tennessee  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  labors 
of  this  distinguished  educator  on  our  behalf,  and  recognize  in 
his  life  an  example  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

Reaohedj  That  we  lament  his  death  as  causing  a  gap  in  our 
educational  system  that  cannot  be  filled,  and  that  we  revere  his 
memory  as  a  faithful  adviser  and  an  earnest  Christian  gentle- 
man and  educator. 

Resolved  furthety  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Association,  and  that  they 
be  furnished  the  city  papers  for  publication. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

S.  A.  Myndsrs, 
F.  M.  Smith, 
W.  R.  Qarrbtt, 
Z.  H.  Brown, 

W.  Mc.  PUQUA, 

Committee. 

The  President,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  previously 
adopted,  appointed  the  following  as  members  of  a  committee 
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to  memorialize  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  the  girls 
of  Tennessee  equal  advantages  that  the  boys  now  enjoy  at  the 
State  University  :  Supt.  F.  M.  Smith,  Miss  Clara  Conway,  Miss 
Jenny  Iligbee,  Mrs.  L.  C.  French,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Buford,  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Clark.  Upon  motion,  President  Brown  was  made  ex  officio 
a  member  of  that  committee. 

The  Association,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent, who  also  thanked  the  members  of  the  Association  for 
their  interest  in  the  meeting,  adjourned  to  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  in  Memphis. 

CHARLES  W.  DABNEY,  Jr., 

President. 
FRANK  GOODMAN, 

Secretarii. 
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State  of  TennessTee, 
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Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  9,  1889. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 

Richmond,   Va,  : 

Dear  Sir — I  hereby  transmit  to  you  a  report  of  the  Institutes  held 
in  this  Sfete  by  the  aid  received  from  the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  each  of  the  Institutes  held  for  the  benefit 
of  white  teachers,  and  to  observe  closely  the  work  done  and  impressions 
made. 

I  summoned  to  this  office,  a  week  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  In- 
stitutes, the  four  principal  workers :  Pr6f.  Charles  Mason,  Superintendent 
of  City  Schools,  Jonesboro;  Prof.  T.  C.  Karns,  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville;  Capt.  C.  S.  Douglass,  Superintendent  City 
Schools,  Gallatin;  and  Prof.  S.  A.  Mynders,  Principal  of  Hartsville 
Masonic  Institute,  and  instructed  these  gentlemen  fully  as  to  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  to  suit  the  work  to  the  locality. 

Viewing  the  field  after  completion  of  the  work  proves  this  to  have 
been  a  much  more  important  step  than  at  first  contemplated. 

The  Institutes  were  very  successful,  with  but  one  exception.  The  In- 
stitute to  have  been  held  at  Bolivar  was  a  failure.  Upon  this  I  have  no 
comment. 

Nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  have  been  worked  up,  and  in  almost 
every  county  the  teachers  are  organized,  and  Institutes  are  held 
annually. 
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There  are  two  sections  of  the  State  where  I  have  done,  as  yet,  but  little 
work.  These  are  known  as  the  Upper  Cumberland  and  the  Upper 
Tennessee. 

It  is  my  purpose  during  the  next  twelve  months  to  give  the  entire  time 
devoted  to  Institutes  to  these  sections.  These  sections,  however,  arc 
organized,  and  some  good  Institute  work  has  been  done. 

The  following  circular  was  issued  and  sent  to  each  teacher  and  school 
officer  in  the  State,  viz. : 


Department  of  publie  li^stmetiop. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  14,  18S9. 
State  Normal  Institutes  will  be  held — 

June  17,  at  Lewisburg,  Marshall  County,  and  Union  City,  Obion  County. 
June  24,  at  Clarksville,  Montgomery  County,  and  Bolivar,  Hardeman  County. 
July  I,  Oliver's  Springs,  Anderson  County,  and  Morristown,  Hamblen  County. 
These  Institutes  will  be  held  for  one  week  at  each  place,  and  will  be  in  charge  of 

m 

competent  and  well-known  instructors.  County  Superintendents  are  urged  to 
notify  all  teachers  of  their  respective  counties  to  attend  some  one  of  these  Institutes. 

In  the  employment  of  teachers,  preference  should  always  be  given  those  who  at- 
tend Institutes. 

Institutes  for  colored  teachers  will  be  held  for  one  week,  beginning  June  24,  at 
Knoxville,  Nashville,  and  Jackson.  County  Superintendents  should  notify  all  col- 
ored teachers  that  these  meetings  will  be  held. 

COUNTY   INSTrrUTBS. 

The  County  Superintendents  should  hold  Institutes  in  their  respective  counties 
for  at  least  one  week  during  the  months  of  June  or  July. 

STRTB    TBRCHBRS*    nSSOCIKTION. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  Glen  dale  Park,  near 
the  city  of  Nashville,  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  July  13  and  15.  County  Superin- 
tendents should  see  that  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  their  respective  counties  is 
called  to  this  meeting,  and  let  us  have  such  a  gathering  as  never  before. 
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THE    NKTIONItL    BDUCnTIONRL    RSSOCIRTION 

Will  convene   in   this  city  on  Tuesday,  July  i6,  and    the   Executive   Committee 

wisely  selected  the  meeting  for  the  State  Association,  so  that  all  the  teachers  and 

school  officers  of  the  State  can  attend  both  conventions.     I  trust  that  no  County 

Superintendent  will  make  an  appointment  of  any  character  that  will  in  any  way 

conflict  with  the  meetings  above  mentioned.     Tennessee  has  been  honored  by  being 

chosen  as  the  State  in  which  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 

Association,  and  we  should  do  honor  to  the  cause  we  represent  by  attending  said 

convention  in  a  body.     Yours  truly, 

Frank  M.  "Smith,  Superintendent. 


Correspondence  was  had  with  each  County  Superintendent  as  to  the 

importance  of  thorough  organization. 

■ 

The  reports  made  to  this  office  by  those  who  were  employed  by  me 
are  herewith  submitted : 


Report  of  Profs.  Mason  and  Mynders. 

MoRRlSTOWN,  Tenn.,  July  5,   1889. 
Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Nashville^  Tenn.  : 

Dear  Sir — We  have"  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Institutes  held  by  us,  under  your  direction,  for  the  summer  of  1889: 

We  conducted  Institutes  at  Union  City,  beginning  June  17;  Clarksville,  June 
26;  and  Morristown,  July  I.     Each  Institute  was  in  session  one  week. 

During  all  of  our  sessions  we  kept  steadily  in  view  the  strengthening  of  our 
public  school  system  in  every  possible  way,  and  for  that  reason  urged  the  grading 
of  the  schools  and  more  careful  study  of  our  school  law. 

At  Union  City  we  enrolled  about  twenty-five  teachers,  and  had  a  good  attend- 
ance of  citizens  at  each  meeting.  We  were  assisted  by  Profs.  W.  E.  Crockett, 
Thad.  Thomas,  and  Supt.  Price  Thomas. 

President  Dabney,  of  the  State  University,  delivered  two  interesting  addresses. 

Music  was  furnished  by  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Union  City,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Eva  Grigsby. 

Resolutions  w.ere  passed  indorsing  the  work  of  our  State  Superintendent  and 
the  Normal  Institutes. 
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At  Clarksville  we  met  with  a  hospitable  reception.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  all  teachers  free  of  charge,  and  every  possible 
courtesy  was  extended.  We  enrolled  sixty-six  teachers,  and  had  good  audiences 
of  citizens. 

The  Daily  Progress  contained  the  following  editorial : 

**The  State  Normal  Institute  convened  in  annual  session  at  the  Howell  building, 
on  Franklin  Street,  this  morning,  and  will  continue  its  deliberative  session  for  one 
week.  To  these  distinguished  and  learned  guests  Clarksville  extends  a  welcome, 
with  the  wish  that  their  stay  among  us  may  be  profitable  as  well  as  socially  pleas- 
ant. After  the  lessons  of  the  nursery,  where  mother  is  our  sole  interpreter,  comes 
our  teacher,  the  magnitude  of  whose  calling  should  be  excelled  only  by  the  zeal 
and  patience  of  him  who  essays  to  teach.  The  science  and  art  of  teaching  has 
itoade  rapid  advances  in  the  decade  just  past,  with  a  future  even  more  bright  and 
proniising  for  it.  The  old  log  bench  of  the  country  school-house  has  been  replaced 
by  the  single  desk,  with  pen  and  ink  attachment;  the  lash  is  supplanted  by  *  moral 
suasion ; '  the  blue-back  speller,  with  a  few  pictures  in  the  back,  has  emerged  into 
the  improved  chart  for  diagraming;  while  the  so-called  'licking,*  thought  to  be 
an.  indispenable  health-giving  and  perpetuating  exercise,  is  now  voted  a  relic  of 
barbarism.  So  the  world  moves  on,  and  so  must  he  who  even  hopes  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  It  is  not  expected  that  every  child  in  the  land  shall  become  a  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  discover  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  a  Copernicus,  and  with  an 
aerial  vessel  traverse  the  heavens,  but  it  is  expected  that,  with  our  bountiful  and 
free  educational  facilities,  all  children  in  America  shall  receive  a  business  English 
education ;  and  to  that  end  are  we,  as  a  State  Normal,  assembled  to-day — to  ad- 
vise, swap  ideas,  steal,  or  do  any  thing  else  to  get  all  our  fellow-teachers  may  know. 

*'To  the  teachers  who  are  now  present,  and  will  come,  Clarksville  bids  you  wel- 
come ;  and  if  by  chance  you  should  not  see  what  you  want,  call,  and  the  waiter 
shall  be  forthcoming." 

Of  our  opening  exercises  the  same  paper  says : 

**The  State  Normal  Institute  met  at  the  public  school  building  this  morning  at 
lO  o'clock,  and  immediately  went  into  operation.  Gen.  Qnarles  delivered  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  in  a  pleasant  and  winning  manner,  and  through  him  the  visiting 
members  were  made  to  feel  at  home  and  were  glad  to  be  in  attendance.  The  re- 
sponse was  made  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Mynders  in  his  peculiarly  impressive  and  excellant 
manner. 

**  Superintendent  Tyler  then  called  for  regular  business;  and  on  motion  carried, 
he  was  nominated  Chairman  of  the  Association,  and  Prof.  P.  L.  Hamed,  of  Cor- 
bandale,  was  unanimously  selected  as  Secretary.    The  names  of  teachers  were  next 
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taken,  and  places  designated  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.     The  programme 
for  the  afternoon  was  then  announced,  and  the  Association  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 

'*  The  session  to-day  was  very  pleasant,  and  seemed  to  be  enjoyable  to  those 
present.  Thirty-six  teachers  are  in  attendance,  and  more  are  expected  to-morrow. 
Much  interest  is  manifested,  and  the  Association  will  be  the  source  not  only  of 
pleasure,  but  also  of  improvement  and  encouragement  in  this  most  important  and 
difficult  profession. 

"  The  citizens  of  the  town  furnished  some  excellent  music." 

We  received  valuable  assistance  from  Professor  Streator,  of  Florida,  Misses  Lou 
Lovell,  Hattie  Lee  Yancey,  of  Clarksville,  and  others. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Supt.  Frank  M.  Smith,  Rev.  A.  B.  Sears,  D.D.,  and 
Prof.  S.  A.  Mynders.  Prof.  T.  C.  Karns,  and  Capt.  C.  S.  Douglass,  State  Institute 
Conductors,  were  with  us  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance.    Music  was  furnished  by  a  committee  of  ladies. 

We  cannot  close  our  report  of  the  Clarksville  Institute  without  making  special 
mention  of  the  kindness,  earnestness,  and  zealous  work  of  Judge  Tyler  and  County 
Superintendent  J.  U.  Tyler.     To  them  is  due  largely  the  success  of  the  Institute. 

Resolutions  were  passed  offering  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  State  Superintendent  ft>r 
his  earnest  efforts  in  Institute  work  for  the  benefit  of  teachers;  to  all  teachers  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  Normal;  to  the  ladies  for  the  music  furnished  during  the 
session ;  to  the  citizens  of  Clarksville  for  their  generous  hospitality  and  courtesies 
extended. 

At  Morristown  we  found  that  City  Superintendent  Cartright  had  worked  up  a 
good  interest  and  made  all  local  arrangements.  We  enrolled  eighty-five  teachers 
and. fifteen  Directors.  The  County  Court  attended  one  afternoon  in  a  body.  We 
were  assisted  by  Professors  Watson  and  Henderson,  of  Mossy  Creek;  Professors 
Cartright,  Miller,  McCord,  Sherwood,  and  Miss  Sallie  Loup,  Morristown;  Mrs. 
Edith  Baher,  of  Kentucky ;  Professor  White,  of  Greene  County ;  Prof.  D.  L.  Ear- 
nest, Jacksonville,  Ala.;  Rev.  G.  F.  Robertson,  Morristown.  Mrs.  L.  C  French, 
of  Knoxville,  contributed  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Institute  by  her  excellent 
instruction  in  reading  and  elocution.  Superintendent  Wright,  of  Greene  County, 
was  present,  and  gave  us, much  valuable  assistance. 

The  Tennessee  Pilot  states  the  following : 

"State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Frank  M.  Smith,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing last  opened  the  State  Normal  Teachers'  Institute  appointed  for  this  place.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood  by  this  that  this  Institute  takes  in  the  entire  State;  it 
merely  includes  Hamblen  County,  though  an  invitation  was  extended  all  teachers, 
no  matter  where  they  resided,  to  be  present,  and  instruction  was  furnished  by 
prominent  educators  from  outside  the  county  limits. 
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"There  has  been  a  very  good  attendance  up  to  this  writing,  and  those  present 
appear  to  be  very  well  pleased  and  very  much  interested. 

'* Altogether,  we  can  say  that  the  Normal  was  in  every  way  a  success,  and  we  are 
only  sorry  we  could  not  secure  a  fuller  report.  We  were  glad  to  notice  that  our 
County  Court  took  a  very  commendable  interest  in  the  work." 

Following  your  valuable  suggestions,  we  have  endeavored  to  make  our  work 
practical,  plain,  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  district  schools.  Instruction  was 
given  on  methods  of  teaching  all  the  public  school  branches,  school  management, 
organization,  grading,  etc. 

» 

Teachers  seemed  anxious  to  learn  improved  methods,  and  expressed  much  grati- 
tude that  the  State  Superintendent  and  Peabody  Trustees  were  exerting  a  sp>ecial 
interest  on  their  behalf. 

We  believe  our  Institutes  have  accomplished  much  good  in  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  improved  methods,  arousing  an  interest  in  the  work  of  our  public 
schools,  and  awakening  the  teachers  and  school  officers  to  a  more  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  their  important  duties. 

Your  presence  as  State  Superintendent,  and  many  valuable  suggestions,  were  ap- 
preciated by  the  teachers  and  people. 

The  following  extract  was  taken  from  one  of  the  local  papers : 

**  The  State  Normal,  held  in  our  city  week  before  last,  may  not  have  seemed  to 
the  casual  observer  as  an  institution  of  any  special  force  or  value. 

**  There  were  no  special  displays  of  genius  noted ;  no  brilliant  discharges  of 
rhetoric.  It  was  not  an  occasion  for  such.  It  was  a  body  of  plain,  earnest  men  and 
women  seeking  knowledge,  not  vain  show ;  seeking  to  impart  assistance  to  each 
other,  not  to  attract  admiration.  They  are  representative  men  and  women  worthy 
of  Hamblen  County,  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  the  young.  Of  the  local  talent, 
not  many  have  obtained  more  than  ordinary  education.  They  go  out  over  the 
country  to  work  on  small  salaries.  Yet  this  body  presented  a  very  high  average  of 
moral  and  intellectual  force,  and  in  their  keeping  are  held  the  most  important  trusts 
and  the  dearest  interests  of  our  people.  Do  you  question  this  statement?  These 
interests  are  our  children;  the  future  lives,  character,  and  well-being  of  our  chil- 
dren, and,  with  them,  of  our  country.  In  such  an  assembly  only  plain,  earnest 
talk,  helpful  and  cheering  conversations  on  the  real,  practical  features  of  the  dull 
work  of  the  school-room  are  appropriate.  Good  order,  attention,  self-possession, 
qualities  so  necessary  in  the  teacher,  were  easily  noted.  The  brief  lectures  on  the 
very  practical  topics  of  school  work  were  given  chiefly  by  visiting  educators  and 
the  principals  of  our  leading  local  schools,  or  those  who  have  been  most  successful 
in  some  special  departments  of  school  work. 
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*<  Such  meetings  as  this  will  do  much  good  in  the  help  and  inspiration  they  im- 
part to  the  inexperienced,  and  the  gradual  elevation  of  public  sentiment — ques- 
tions of  the  highest  importance  to  the  community. 

**  Let  the  teachers  meet  oftener,  and  encourage  and  help  each  other,  and  let  the 
people,  too  often  ungrateful  and  inappreciative  of  their  efforts,  show  them  the  high 
respect  due  their  whole  calling."  * 


As  your  representatives,  we  were  the  recipients  of  many  favors  and  courtesies. 

Our  public  schools,  under  your  efficient  management,  have  made  great  improve- 
ments, and  the  effects  of  your  zeal  and  earnest  labors  will  be  long  /elt  by  the  schools 
of  our  State. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness  shown 
and  the  valuable  instruction  given  us.  Whatever  success  we  may  have  attained  in 
our  Institute  work  is  due  largely  to  your  sound  judgment  and  advice. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  Mason, 
S.  A.  Mynders. 


Report  of  Supt.  J.  C.  Ford. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  August  16,  1889. 
Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith, 

SuperintenditU  of  Public  Instruction^ 

NaskvilU^  Tenn,: 

Dear  Sir — ^The  State  Normal  Institute  for  colored  teachers  w^  held  in  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee,  beginning  June  25,  1889,  and  continued  one  week.  The  County 
Institute  for  colored  teachers  was  held  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal  Insti- 
tute.  There  were  thirty-five  colored  teachers  in  attendance.  I  was  assisted  by 
Prof.  Manning,  Principal  of  the  Austin  Colored  School,  at  Knoxville ;  also  other 
colored  teachers  from  the  county  schools.  I  expended  thirty-five  dollars  in  con- 
ducting the  Institute,  twenty-five  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent.    The  teachers  were  well  pleased  and  greatly  bene6ted  by  the  Institute. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.'C.  Ford,   County  Superintendent, 
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REPORT  OF  Prof.  c.  T.  Kellogg. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  2,  1889. 
Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith, 

Supertntendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 

NaskvUUt  Tenn,: 

Dear  Sir — Agreeably  to  your  wish,  I  make  a  brief  report  of  the  orgaoization  of 
an  Institute  in  Grundy  County.  At  your  request,  in  the  latter  part  of  June  I  went 
to  Tracy  City,  in  that  county,  where  I  met  the  County  Superintendent,  Mr.  John 
Scruggs.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  contemplated  having  an  Institute,  but  that 
the  discouragements  in  the.  way  were  so  great  that  he  had  decided  to  indelinitely 
postpone  it.  On  learning  that  there  had  never  been  an  Institute  in  the  county,  I 
determined  to  try,  at  least,  for  the  organization  of  one  there.  I  lectured  on  the  first 
available  evening  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  a  good  audience  on  the 
subject  of  **•  Popular  Education  and  the  Public  Schools."  The  next  day  five  teach- 
ers besides  the  County  Superintendent  (himself  also  a  teacher)  met  me  for  normal 
work;  the  following  day  seven,  and  the  third  and  last  day  ten.  After  several 
hours*  work  on  the  branches  to  be  taught,  the  County  Superintendent  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  the  first  County  Institute  of  Grundy  County  was  then  formally  or- 
ganized. It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Grundy  County  has  but  about  twenty-six 
teachers  in  all  at  present,  and  some  of  these  are  brought  in  from  the  outside. 
Among  instances  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  teachers  I  noted  one  in  par- 
ticular— that  of  a  young  man  who  rode  horseback  ten  miles  and  returned  Kome 
each  day,  twenty  miles  in  all  daily,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Institute. 

A  beginning  has  been  made,  and  when  a  good  graded  school  is  in  successful  op- 
eration in  the  new  Shook  school-building,  an  Institute  can  always  be  maintained  in 

Grundy  County.     Respectfully; 

C.  T.  Kellogg. 


Report  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Roman. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  8,  1889. 
Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instructum^ 

NaskmUe,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — Your  appointee,  W.  A.  Crosthwait,  B.A.,  being  pressed  with  some 
unforseen  matterii,  intrusted  the  majiagement  of  the  State  Institute  at  this  place  to 
me. 
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I  began  the  work  July  i,  and  continued  four  days.  I  had  the  encouragement  of 
the  County  Superintendent,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  majority  of  the  city  and 
county  teachers.  In  spite  of  the  sultry  weather,  short  notice,  and  busy  time,  we 
had  an  enthusiastic,  interesting,  and  instructive  meeting. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  Institutes  are  convocations  for  the  dissemination  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  and  not  schools  of  academic  instruction,  much  time  was  spent 
in  studying  the  manner  of  presenting  the  various  subjects,  to  interest,  please,  and 
instruct  the  child,  at  the  same  time  creating  in  him  a  love  for  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  the  curriculum  studies,  the  following  subjects,  proposed  by  me, 
were  introduced  and  discussed  by  the  Institute:  *' Object  of  Institutes,"  "Should 
County  Schools  be  Graded  ?  *'  "  Relation  of  Teacher  to  Pupil,"  *•  How  to  Question," 
*'How  to  Interest  Little  Pupils  Between  Recitations."  These  and  other  topics 
were  discussed  with  interest,  intelligence,  and  thoroughness.  An  amount  of  pro- 
fessional  acumen  that  was  really  gratifying  was  displayed,  especially  by  xhe  younger 
teachers. 

Just  before  6nal  adjournment  it  was  proposed  that  each  one  state  something  he 
had  learned  during  the  session.  As  it  was  accepted,  and  each  one  gave  a  different 
item,  the  result  showed  many  valuable  educational  truths  had  found  permanent 
lodgment.     All  seemed  pleased  at  the  results  of  the  Institute. 

Respectfully  submitted,  C.  V.  Roman. 


Report  of  Capt.  C.  S.  Douglass  and  Prof.  T.  C.  Karns. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith, 

SuperinUndent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Nashville,  Tenn,: 

Dear  Sir — Having  completed  the  State  Normal  Institute  work  of  1889,  to  which 
you  assigned  us,  we  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : 

We  first  went  to  your  office  in  Nashville,  and  received  detailed  instructions  re- 
garding the  order  and  character  of  the  work. 

Our  opening  Institute  was  held  at  Lewisburg,  beginning  June  17,  and  continuing 
five  days.  The  Institute  was  organized  by  State  Superintendent  Smith.  Mr.  B.  H. 
Fisher  was  made  Secretary,  and  Miss  Janie  Adams  Treasurer.  Fifty-four  teachers 
were  present  at  the  opening.  Before  the  close  this  number  was  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  ten.  Mr.  A.  M.  Meadows,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Marshall 
County,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  State  Super- 
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intendent  Smith  and  others.  The  programme  embraced  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening  exercises.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  Superintendent  Smith  was  called  away' 
to  the  Institute  at  Union  City,  and  left  Capt.  C.  S.  Douglass,  Superintendent  of 
the  Gallatin  Schools,  in  charge.  During  the  week  Captain  Douglasis  delivered 
lectures  on  Pedagogics.  T.  C.  Karns,  of  the  State  University,  at  Knoxville,  lect- 
ured on  Primary  Methods.     We  had  abundant  and  able  assistance. 

History  was  discussed  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Kellogg,  Superintendent  of  the  Milan 
Schools,  anfl  Vocal  Music  by  Prof.  D.  E.  Dortch,  of  Columbia.  Prof.  R.  A.  Clark, 
of  the  Winchester  Normal,  and  Principal  J.  B.  Haynes,  of  Lewisburg,  presented 
Arithmetic.  Prof.  J.  I.  D.  Hinds,  of  Cumberland  University,  at  Lebanon,  gave  a 
few  talks  on  Geology,  while  Prof.  P.  W.  Dodson,  of  Sparta,  explained  how  Spelling 
should  be  taught.  English  Grammar  was  discussed  by  Pres.  James  E.  Scoby,  of 
Soutl>  Kentucky  College,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  and  Prin.  W.  W.  McLean,  of  Lewis- 
burg,  the  former  of  whom  also  delivered  a  talk  on  Pedagogics.  Miss  Cricket  Ad- 
ams gave  a  model  lesson  in  Numbers  with  a  class  of  little  children.  She  had  stud- 
ied at  Col.  Parker's  Cook  County  Normal  School,  and  followed  his  methods.  Capt. 
W.  R.  Garrett,  of  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  Nashville,  gave  instructions  in 
Geography,  and  Prof.  D.  M.  Agey,  of  Mountain  City  Business  College,  at  Chatta- 
nooga, talked  on  Penmanship.  An  address  on  **  The  Duties  of  Directors  and 
Woman  as  a  Teacher"  was  delivered  by  Captain  Loyd.  Dr.  Charles  Forster Smith, 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashvttle,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  "English  as 
•She  is  Spoke,"  once  speaking  to  a  popular  audience  in  the  evening.  The  evening 
lectures  were  well  attended  by  both  citizens  and  teachers.  The  addresses  were  as 
follows : 

By  Supt.  C.  T.  Kellogg — Subject:  **  Popular  Education." 

By  Prof.  J.  L  D.  Hinds — Subject:  "Laughing  and  Crying." 

By  Prof.  W.  R.  Garrett— Subject :  •*  The  Building  up  of  the  United  States." 

By  Capt.  C.  S.  Douglass — Subject:  **  Progressive  Education." 

X)r.  Smith's  address  has  been  previously  mentioned.  As  will  be  seen,  there  was 
no  lack  of  Institute  workers.  Besides  the  lectures  there  were  recitations,  music, 
and  songs.  These  came  at  intervals  between  the  lectures,  and  at  opening  and  clos- 
ing. Ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  invited  to  conduct  the  religious  services  at  the 
beginning  of  the  morning  sessions.  Very  great  interest  was  manifested  by  both 
teachers  and  citizens.  Suitable  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  close.  Much  good 
was  done,  and  a  regular  annual  Institute  may  be  Expected  at  this  place. 

• 

On  June  24  we  were  present  at  Bolivar  to  conduct  an  Institute  of  five  days  at  that 
place;  but  owing  to  a  seeming  want  of  proper  local  arrangement  and  interest,  and 
there  being  so  little  attendance,  we  adjourned  and  went  to  Clarksville,  where  we 
assisted  in  the  State  Institute  then  in  progress  there.  In  this  work  Capt.  C.  S. 
Douglass  lectured  on  Pedagogics,  and  Prof.  T.  C.  Karns  on  Primary  Methods.     The 
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Clarksville  Institute  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Charles  Mason,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Jonesboro,  and  Prof.  S.  A.  Myndcrs,  Principal  of  Hartsville  Masonic 
Institute. 

We  held  the  third  Institute  at  Oliver's  Springs,  Anderson  County.  It  began 
July  I,  and  continued  6ve  days.  Mr.  E.  L.  Foster,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Anderson  County,  was  made  Chairman,  and  W.  T.  Bruce,  Secretary.  Capt.  C.  S. 
Douglass  lectured  on  Pedagogics,  and  Prof.  T.  C.  Karns  on  Primary  Method*;. 
We  were  assisted  by  several  able  educators.  Rev.  A.  C.  Snoddy  talked  t>n  Arithme- 
tic. Dr.  George  W.  Butler  lectured  on  **  Gaining  and  Imparting  Knowledge," 
also  on  "History."  "Oberservation  in  Teaching"  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Crawford.  Supt.  E.  L.  Foster  took  Advanced  Spelling.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Waller  told  the  Institute  how  to  teach  Fractions.  Mr.  W.  W.  Reagan  explained  the 
teaching  of  Addition  and  Subtraction.  Mrs.  L.  C.  French,  Principal  of  Knox- 
ville  Female  Institute,  rendered  good  service  in  the  way  of  recitations  and  lectures 
on  **  Primary  Reading  and  Elocution."  Mr.  W.  T.  Bruce  talked  on  Writing.  The 
State  Superintendent,  Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  addressed  the  Institute,  and  also 
talked  on  Grammar. 

The  daily  programme  provided  for  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  Two  even- 
ing meetings  were  held.  One  consisted  of  recitations  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  French  and 
others.  The  second  consisted  of  an  address  by  Capt.  C.  S.  Douglass.  Captain 
Douglass  had  the  direction  of  the  Institute  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Hon.  David 
Richards,  of  Knoxville,  made  several  earnest  and  ^effective  talks.  The  attendance 
was  fairly  good,  and  the  interest  of  a  marked  character.  About  seventy-four 
teachers  were  present. 

Our  work  in  the  Institute  this  year  was  directed  entirely  in  the  line  of  good 
methods.  It  was  our  object  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  teaching  force.  The 
time,  of  course,  was  too  short  to  do  any  thing  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
studies  themselves,  even  had  it  been  considered  desirable  to  do  so.  We  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  much  good  was  done.  Institutes  are  now  becoming  general 
throughout  the  State,  and  no  other  instrumentality  has  done  so  much  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  teaching  and  to  advance  education.  Everywhere  teachers  are  wide 
awake,  and  becoming  well  posted  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  The  improve- 
ment is  noticeable  from  year  to  year.  The  contrast  with  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
is  most  marked.     The  good  that  Institutes  have  done  in  Tennessee  is  incalculable. 

To  you,  sir,  as  State  Superintendent,  we  feel  that  educators  and  people  alike 
o\ight  to  be  grateful  for  the  telling  results  of  this  Institute  work,  made  manifest  by 
a  new  life  and  a  deeper  interest — in  tfuth,  a  grand  improvement  all  along  the  line. 
We  are  satisfied  that  by  these  Institutes,  rather  than  by  any  other  plan,  can  our 
teachers  be  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  adopting  at  once  the  new  methods, 
both  in  teaching  and  school  government.     Through  the  popular  addresses  at  night 
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during  these  meetings  the  people  become  acquainted  with  the  material  changes  be- 
ing made,  and  soon  become  au  important  factor  in  the  good  work. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  that  by  all  means  let  the  Institute  work  go  on, 
for  by  and  through  it  can  the  public  schools  of  our  State  accomplish  more  rapidly 
the  grand  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Respect^fully  submitted, 

C.  S.  Douglass, 
•  T.  C.  Karns, 

State  Institute  Ittstructors, 


eeckodv    ^c^oletps^ips. 


I  cannot  close  this  report  without  some  mention  of  the  Peabody  Nor- 
mal College. 

The  scholarships  given  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  have  ustially 
been  distributed  upon  competitive  examination,  have,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Pres.  W.  H.  Payne,  been  given  to  pupils  who  have  been 
attending  the  college  from  one  to  two  years.  This  will  enable  those 
persons  to  remain  in  the  college  from  three  to  four  years,  and  thus  a 
better  class  of  teachers  will  be  the  result.  Fortunately,  or  unfortun- 
ately, we  have  three  States — East  Tennessee,  Middle  Tennessee,  and 
West  Tennessee.  These  three  States  must  be  consulted  on  all  questions,  * 
and  in  the  distribution  of  these  scholarships  each  of  the  three  must  re- 
ceive a  full  share.  Thus  the  scholarships  are  distributed  throughout  the 
State. 

The  last  General  Assembly  voted  unanimously  the  annual  appropria- 
tion of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  Peabody  Normal. 
This  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  popular  education. 
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When  the  school  was  first  established,  and  for  several  years  thereafter, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  any  appropriation  made  for  the  benefit  of  that 
institution.  Now  all  that  is  asked  for  is  given,  and  that  without  opposi- 
tion. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  Institutes,  but  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  much  more  lib- 
erally supported. 

Public  sex\timent  must  be  educated.  The  people  must  make  this  de- 
mand, and  then  it  will  be  done. 

Ix)    €«x)elusi9x) 

Permit  me  to  return  thanks  to  you  and  to  the  honorable  body  you  rep- 
resent for  the  valuable  assistance  you  have  given  me,  and  I  do  this  in 
the  name  of  all  the  people  of  Tennessee.     Yours  truly, 

FRANK  M.  SMITH, 

Superintendent. 
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Offieers  for  1890. 


J.  H.  Allen,  .  . 
h.  i).  huffakbr,  . 
Frank  Goodman,  . 
D.  G.  Ray,  .     .    . 


.    President, 

.  Vice-president, 

.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

.  Assistant  Secretary,    .     . 


Shelbyville. 
Chattanooga. 
Nashville. 
Nashville. 


ExeetJtiue  Committee. 


C.  S.  Douglass,  Chairman, 

R.  S.  Ballow,     . 

W.  R.  Garrett, 

Miss  N'Bllib  O'Donnell, 

John  W.  IIyden, 


Gallatin. 
Leiper'sFork. 
Nashville. 
Memphis. 

Loudou. 
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SECOND  TUESDAY  IN  DECEMBER,  1890, 
At  Kkoxyillb,  Tkkn. 


Pbocbedinqs  of  the 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


OF  THE 


Public  School  Officers'  Association 


OF  TENNESSEE 


OBJECTS   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  mutual  improve- 
ment of  its  members,  and  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
and  efficient  system  of  public  schools  for  the  State. 

MEMBERS. 

All  persons  having  official  relations  to  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Tennessee,  such  as  State,  City,  and  County  Superin- 
tendents, District  Directors,  members  of  Boards  of  Education, 
and  teachers ;  also  all  officers  and  teachers  of  other  educational 
institutions  under  the  State  patronage,  may  become  members 
by  registering  their  names  with  the  Secretary  at  the  opening  of 
each  annual  meeting. 

All  such  officers  and  teachers  as  are  enumerated  above,  but 
who  are  not  occupying  such  position  at  time  of  meeting  of  this 
Association,  may  become  members  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Association. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-president,  Executive 
Committee  of  five  members,  and  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
the  last  named  to  be  combined  in  one. 


Convention  op  Public  School  Officers. 


DUTIES   OF  OFFICERS. 

The  duties  of  oiiicers  shall  be  such  as  are  usually  performed 
by  such  officers. 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  President, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  business  of  the  Association,  such  as 
auditing  accounts,  revising  proceedings  for  publication,  pre- 
paring programmes  of  work,  and  print  and  distribute  same  at 
least  two  months  prior  to  the  meeting,  nominating  officers  for 
election  or  rejection  by  the  Association  at  the  close  of  each 
annual  session,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  them.  • 

MEETINGS. 

The  meetings  shall  be  annual,  and  held  in  Nashville,  begin- 
ning the  second  Tuesday  in  December  of  each  year. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS. 

The  workings  of  the  Association  shall  be  in  harmony  with 
parliamentary  laws  and  usages. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Any  of  these  articles  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  present. 


Proceedings  of  the 


Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  18,  1889. 

To  the  School  Officers :  • 

Gentlemen — Your  attention  is  called  to  the  printed  proceed- 
ings of  the  Public  School  Officers'  Association,  recently  held  in 
this  city.  You  will  find  many  valuable  suggestions  therein.  I 
trust  you  will  read  carefully,  and  adopt  that  which  is  good. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  "A  Graded  Course  of  Study 
for  the  Country  Schools  "  should  be  carefully  considered.  K  the 
schools  of  your  county  are  not  graded,  you  should  take  active 
steps  at  once  to  have  a  course  adopted. 

This  report  on  grading  will  also  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  all  the  counties  that  shall 
adopt  the  same,  and  will  be  sent,  without  cost,  to  the  county 
adopting  the  same. 

A   WORD  TO   THE   COUNTY   COURTS. 

Please  pay  the  expenses  of  your  Superintendent  if  he  at- 
tended the  late  convention. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  M.  Smith, 

Superintendent. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 

WHO   WERE    IN   ATTENDANCE. 


Name. 


E.  L.  Foster, 
John  H.  Allen, 
j.  w.  duggan, 
W.  P.  Cherry, 
J.  R.  McDonald, 
W.  Mack.  Fuqua, 

D.  E.  McCorkle, 
J.  R.  Story, 

J.  A.  EsLicK,  Jr., 

E.  M.  Wright, 
H.  1).  Huffaker, 
D.  A.  Greene, 
Miss  Bessie  Moore, 

LOYD  LiVESAy, 

Y.  A.  Jackson, 
Geo.  T.  Gregory, 
J.  C.  Ford, 
Mrs.  L.  a.  Watkins, 
L.  K.  Taylor, 
John  W.  Hydbn, 
Avery  Harlin, 
Daniel  Vincent, 
J.  U.  Tyler, 
A.  D.  Williams, 
J.  E.  Ruffin, 
J.  D.  Nelson, 
John  E.  Deakins, 
Miss  N.  O'Donnell, 
W.  N.  Mitchell, 
W.  N.  Billingsly, 
R.  S.  Ballow, 


COUNTY. 

Anderson, 

Bedford, 

Blount, 

Coffee, 

Crockett, 

Davidson, 

Dyer, 

Fentreas, 

Giles, 

Greene, 

Hamilton, 

Hancock, 

JIardin, 

Hawkins, 

Henderson, 

Humphreys, 

Knox, 

Lauderdale, 

Lincoln, 

Loudon, 

Macon, 

Marion, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Robertson, 

Rutherford, 

Sequatchie, 

Shelby, 

Warren, 

White, 

Williamson, 
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Clinton. 

Slielbyviile. 

Uceba. 

Manchester. 

Gadsden. 

Nashville. 

Dyersburg. 

Travisville. 

Pulaski. 

Whig. 

Chattanooga. 

Treadway. 

Saltillo. 

Rogersville. 

Juno. 

Hurstburg. 

Knoxville. 

Ripley. 

Fayetteville. 

Loudon. 

Lafayette. 

South  Pittsburg. 

Palmyra. 

Island  Ford. 

Springfield. 

Murfreesboro. 

Dunlap. 

Memphis. 

Daylight. 

Sparta. 

Leiper's  Fork. 
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I^ASHVILLE,  Tenn.,  November  22,  1889. 


PROGRAMME. 

At  the  Bpeeial  request  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  Frank  Good- 
man have  arranged  the  following  programme  for  the  Conven- 
tion of  Public  School  Officers,  which  convenes  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday,  December  10,  1889,  and  continues  in  session  three 
days.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
State  Capitol,  Superintendent  W.  N.  Billingsly,  of  White, 
presiding. 

The  address  of  welcome  will  be  delivered  by  Capt.  W.  R. 
Garrett,  Secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Response  by  Superintendent  D.  E,  McCorkle,  Dyersburg. 

Roll-call  of  counties  and  three-minute  responses  by  the  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  presented,  the  discussion  of 
each  to  be  introduced  by  a  written  report  of  a  committee : 

1.    A  Onided  Conno  of  Study  for  the  Country  Bohooli.  * 

Superintendents  John  W.  Hyden,  Loudon;  E.  L.  Foster, 
Clinton;  E.  M.  Wright,  Greeneville;  Miss  Florence  Ray, 
Paris;  J.  D.  Castleberry,  Bolivar;  Hiram  Pharis,  Gainesboro. 

1I«    How  to  Inoreate  the  School  Fund. 

Superintendents  Tho8.  H.  Drake,  Jackson;  W.  Mack.  Fuqua, 
Nashville;  Tho3.  H.  Paine,  Jackson;  Miss  Nellie  O'Donnell, 
Memphis;  James  W.  Rice,  Dover;  A.  Killough,  Trenton;  J. 
R.  Lawrence,  Carlock ;  L.  Donaldson,  Tiptonville;  Avery 
Harlin,  Lafayette;  L.  K.  Taylor,  Fayetteville ;  W.  K.  Lackey, 
St.  Joseph ;  T.  F.  Hale,  Pikeville ;  J.  H.  Harper,  Camden ;  J. 
H.  Judd,  Kingston  Springs;  R.  M.  Cass,  Watauga;  G.  W, 
Fry,  Leach. 
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m.  How  to  Osther  Btatiitios  from  the  Tarions  Sohool-diitriots,  lo  the  Reports  of 
Connty  Superintendents  will  be  Approzimstely  Correot,  and  Sabmitted  to 
the  State  Superintendent  on  time. 

Superintendents  H.  D.  Huifaker,  Chattanooga;  George  T. 
Gregory,  Hurstburg;  Mrs.  Rosa  Stone,  Ooltewah ;  J.  C.  Ford, 
Knoxville;  J.  II.  Lowery,  Breakbill ;  Joseph  Seott,  Meigs; 
Daniel  Vincent,  South  Pittsburg;  J.  R.  Brown,  Hohenwald. 

IT.  Feabody  Hormal  College,  and  the  Importanoe  of  Normal  Eduoation. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Payne,  Nashville,,  President  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege; Superintendents  J.  U.  Taylor,  Palmyra;  W.  R.  Thomp- 
son, Linden;  J.  A.  Gilreath,  Wheat;  A.  M.  Meadows,  Lewis- 
burg;  Mrs-  L.  A.  Watkins,  Ripley;  J. W.  Duggan,  Uceba;  M. 
R.  M.  Burke,  Charleston ;  J.  H,  Wright,  Jacksboro ;  J.  E.  M. 
Enochs,  Lynchburg;  J.  U.  Davis,  Chewalla;  James  Miller, 
Columbia. 

T.  TJnlTersity  of  Tennesseer. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabuey,  Jr.,  President,  Knoxville ;  Superin- 
tendents W.  A.  Haynes,  Gallatin;  J.  E.  Ruffin,  Springfield;  J. 
D.  Nelson,  Murfreesboro ;  James  Newport,  Huntsville;  Merritt 
Eslick,  Jr.,  Pulaski;  B.  C.  Jackson,  Charlotte;  James  W.  Dor- 
ton,  Crossville;  W.  P.  Cherry,  Manchester. 

TI.  The  Importanoe  of  a  Uniform  Series  of  Text-books  for  the  Connty — How  to  Be- 
onre  a  Connty  Adoption,  and  the  Introduotion  of  the  Adopted  Books. 

Superintendents  C.  S.  Douglass,  Gallatin;  J.  M.  D.  Nelson, 
Loy's  Cross-roads;  F.  T.  Watts,  Garber's  Mills;  J.  B.  Warren, 
Lebanon;  Mrs.  L.  T.  Evans,  Dresden;  W.  N.  Mitchell,  Day- 
light; Ed.  Stockley,  Spencer;  W.  W.  Bailey,  Flag  Pond;  L  B. 
Carley,  Ilartsville;  S.  A.  Montgomery,  Covington. 

Vn.  state,  County,  and  District  Institutes— The  Value  of  these  to  a  Fublio  School 
System— How  to  Raise  Funds  for  the  Support  of  the  Same,  and  tfie  General 
Management  Thereof. 

Superintendents  John  H.Allen,  Shelbyville ;  R.  S.  Ballow, 
Leiper's  Fork;  R.  P.  Donnelly,  Mountain  City;  G.  W.  Holt- 
singer,  Dandridge;  J.  n.  Brickhouse,  Erin;  Isaac  A.  Hunter, 
Centerville;  Y.  A.  Jackson,  Juno;  Loyd  Livesay,  Roi^ersville ; 
Miss  Bessie  Moore,  Saltillo;  I,  B.  Lee,  Oak  Hill;  W.T.Moore, 
Glasn:  A.  D.  Williamr».  Island  Ford. 
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Tm.  The  CottBty  Higii  fckMl— Tke  GMUMCtia^  Liak  Betveem  tk«  PaUic  BekMl 
amd  CoUtge— SkaU  it  be  PmUie  •rPriTmtel 

Superintendents  J.  S.  White,  Hender-on ;  \V.  K.  Leigh, 
Brownsville:  W.  M.  Carey,  Whitesburg;  John  Scfaggs,  Tracy 
City;  W.  T.  Shepard,  Kotledge:  John  Hanner,  Winchester; 
J.  R.  Story,  Travisville;  S.  B.  Adams,  Macon;  M.  T.  Martin, 
Sniithville:  H.  W.  Long,  Bible  Hill;  J.  R.  McDonald,  Gads- 
den :  J.  C.  Smullwood,  Cosbj' ;  Lewis  S.  Brown,  Gelina ;  G.  G. 
Cloud,  Tazewell. 


IX.  Femmle  Edneaiieii— That  Higher  Edecatieii  which  will  Give  AdTmaUfes  to 
Our  Girls  Eqval  to  thoee  Vew  Bajoyed  by  Oar  Bejs  at  the  VaiTenity  «f 
Tenaetiee. 

Snperintendeuts  D.  E.  McCorkle,  Dyersburg;  Z.  H.  Brown, 
Nashville;  D.  A.  Green,  Treadway ;  J.  N.  Sims,  Light;  W.  M. 
Poe,  White's  Store;  J.  G.  Brown,  Carthage;  W.  S.  Ogle,  Se- 
vierville;  John  E.  Deakins,  Dnnlap;  Ensley  Fisher,  Dayton; 
W.  II.  Carr,  Jeremiah;  A.  II.  Matlock,  Benton;  D.  G.  Will- 
iams, Chanute:  James  H.  Knox,  Woodbury. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  entertainment  will  be  given,  complimentary  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Dr.  George  W.  F.  Price,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies. 

Governor  Robt.  L.  Taylor  and  the  State  Superintendent  will 
each  address  the  Association. 

Members  should  come  prepared  to  spend  the  entire  week,  as 
Friday  will  be  devoted  to  visiting  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  city. 

Those  who  have  never  attended  a  meeting  of  this  Association 
should  not  let  this  opportunity  pass ;  and  former  experience 
justifies  the  expectation  that  those  who  have  attended  in  the 
past  will  be  on  hand,  and  enjoy  and  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
meeting  as  heretofore. 

Pleaee  at  once  communicate  with  Prof.  Frank  Goodman, 
Secretary,  Nashville,  who  will  give  you  information  as  to  rail- 
road rates  and  board. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  M.  Smith,  Superinte7}denL 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


Public  School  Officers'  Association 


OF   TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE,  DECEMBER  10-12,  1889. 


TUESDAY.  DECEMBER  10. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock,  in  the 
State  Senate  Chamber,  by  the  President,  W.  N.  Billingsly,  of 
White  County. 

Superintendent  Billingsly  said :  "I  now  call  to  order,  in  its 
third  annual  session,  the  Public  School  Officers'  Association  of 
Tennessee.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  members  present,  for  I 
think  this  is  a  noble  work,  and  one  out  of  which  much  good 
has  grown ;  and  lam  thankful  to  our  State  Superintendent,  who 
has  inaugurated  the  idea  of  this  convention,  and  so  successfully 
carried  it  out." 

Prof.  F.  S.  Young,  of  TuUahoma,  delivered  a  short  prajer. 

The  President  tjben  introduced  Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett,  pro- 
fessor in  the  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  and  Secretary  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  who  delivered  the  address  of 
welcome.     Professor  Garrett  said : 

^^Mr,  President^  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  your 
pardon  for  not  inflicting  upon  you  a  written  address.     Circum- 
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stances  have  prevented  my  making  any  preparation  for  this 
occasion ;  but,  fellow-teachers,  I  am  always  ready  to  welcome 
to  our  homes  such  a  body  of  representative  educators  as  is  this ; 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  expressing  the  genuine  sentiments,  not 
only  of  the  people  and  the  teachers  of  Nashville,  but  of  those 
of  the  entire  State,  when  I  welcome  you  in  your  oflicial  ca- 
pacity to  the  capital  city  of  Tennessee. 

"Your  acts  are  scanned  and  your  words  are  heard  in  every 
portion  of  the  State.  Here  in  our  city  of  Nashville  we  are  al- 
ways glad  to  welcome  any  body  of  educators ;  but  it  is  not  the 
city  alone  that  welcomes  you.  The  State  joins  in,  for  the  work 
of  your  Association,  offioially  representing,  as  it  does,  all  parts 
of  the  State  by  so  many  into  whose  hands  have  been  com- 
mitted the  cause  of  education,  is  looked  forward  to  by  the  par- 
ents and  children  everywhere  in  Tennessee.  We  welconae 
you,  then,  to  Nashville  in  behalf  of  its  teachers,  in  behalf  of 
all  her  friends  of  education,  in  behalf  of  her  citizens,  and  we 
express  the  most  cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  work. 

"I  wish  briefly  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  educational  condition  of 
the  State.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  Legislature  established  the 
public  school  system.  It  was  looked  upon  by  many  persons  as 
simply  a  plan  to  enable  those  who  were  not  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  educating  their  children  to  secure  that  education  free; 
but  it  had  a  much  wider  and  deeper  significance  than  that.  It 
has  reached  out,  and  has  been  a  beacon-light  to  education  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university  all  ovpr  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. It  has  not  only  provided  a  fund  which  has  generally  dif- 
fused education  by  means  of  establishing  schools  in  different 
sections  of  the  State,  but  it  has  partly  cured,  and  is  still  curing, 
the  great  fault  of  education  in  our  State.  It  has  had  the  effect, 
which  no  agency  other  than  the  strong  hand  of  the  State 
could  have  had,  of  holding  up  a  beacon-light  to  educators 
everywhere.  It  has  invoked  those  agencies  by  which  the 
teacher  was  made  something  beside  the  mere  minister  of  his 
own  school-room.  It  ha-*  thrown  him  in  a  position  where  he 
can  learn  what  every  other  teacher  is  doing.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  uniting  the  teachers;  it  has  brought  us  together,  and 
will  be  the  means  of  enabling  other  teachers  who  read  our  pro- 
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ceediiigs  to  use  in  their  own  school-rooras  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  the  educators,  not  only  of  Tennessee,  but  of  the 
whole  world. 

"  I  will  allude  to  some  of  these  agencies  of  the  public  school 
system  which  we  have  seen  growing  up  around  us,  and  which 
have  elevated  us  out  of  the  old  plan,  under  which  every  teacher 
confined  himself  to  his  own  school-room  and  every  neighborhood 
worked  out  education  as  a  separate  and  distinct  problem,  with* 
out  aid  from  auyone.  Under  such  a  system,  each  teacher  com- 
mits mistakes,  and  each  must  be  an  original  genius  iu  educa- 
tion or  a  failure.  He  works  by  himself,  by  his  own  light,  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  his  co-laborer,  and  does  not  know  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  doing.  These  agencies  which  the  State 
Superintendent  has  placed  into  operation,  in  order  that  he 
might  distribute  information  and  place  in  the  hands  of  all  of 
us  what  is  being  done  all  over  the  world,  are  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitute, the  Normal  School,  the  Teachers'  Convention,  the  Con- 
vention of  Superintendents,  the  System  of  Graded  Schools. 
All  these  agencies  are  at  work,  and  can  be  put  at  work  only  by 
the  strong  hand  of  the  State.  They  bring  together  not  only 
the  public  school  officers,  but  the  private  school  authorities. 
The  public  school  agencies  hold  up  the  light,  and  all  may  read 
by  it.  Such  an  object  as  this  our  Association  has  in  view ;  and 
especially  is  it  useful  to  have  those  officials  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, into  whose  hands  has  been  placed  the  cause  of  education 
in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  assemble  together  to  con- 
eider,  not  only  the  work  in  the  school-room,  but  also  to  consider 
economy  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  school  fund,  and  its 
expenditure  to  better  advantage,  to  devise  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  and  to  discuss  all  questions  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  school  system. 

"  I  had  the  honor  to  be,  during  the  first  year  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  public  school  system,  a  green  County  Superin- 
tendent. I  know  that  I  had  misgivings,  and  that  I  lacked  in- 
formation when  I  was  called  upon  for  advice  by  the  District 
Directors.  I  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
public  school  system ;  I  had  nowhere  to  go  for  consultation, 
nowhere  to  learn  any  thing.  Some  of  you  may  feel  that  way, 
though  most  of  you  are  experienced  Superintendents.     I  re- 
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member  when,  under  the  administration  of  Colonel  Fleming, 
a  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  was  called  together, 
what  a  new  light  attached  itself  to  the  system.  I  know  how 
things  that  troubled  me  lighted  up,  and  how  clear  the  united 
experience  of  others  made  my  work.  This  is  the  eftect  of  the 
public  school  agencies;  this  is  the  work  that  they  are  doing, 
and  when  you  meet  together  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  re- 
late your  experiences  and  combine  the  wisdom  of  the  best  in- 
formed and  most  experienced  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body, 
is  not  an  important  work  accomplished  ?  Are  you  not,  at  such 
meetings,  charged  with  electricity,  and  wound  up  like  a  clock 
for  the  coming  campaign  ?  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  meas- 
ure the  immense  benefits  to  the  schools  of  the  State  in  Avhich 
these  meetings  result.  It  is  all  done  silently ;  you  go  back  to 
your  fields  of  labor,  but  you  go  back  with  new  ideas  and  better 
information.  You  go  not  only  as  yourself,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  County  Superintendents  in  Tennessee,  and 
as  the  possessor  of  their  accumulated  information.  When  such 
a  body  as  this  meets  together,  and  for  such  a  purpose  as  to  reg- 
ulate the  light  which  shall  flow  into  the  minds  of  the  children 
of  Tennessee,  it  is  no  idle  word,  it  is  no  commonplace  word, 
but  it  is  an  expression  of  sincerity,  when  we  say  that,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  in  the  capital  city  where  you  meet,  in  be- 
half of  its  educational  interests,  and  in  the  name  of  the  parents 
and  children  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  are  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  your  consultation,  you  are  most  heartily  welcome.' 
[Applause.] 

The  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
Supt.  D.  E.  McCorkle,  of  Dyersburg,  who  said : 

"On  behalf  of  these  assembled  Superintendents,  it  is  my 
pleasure 'to  acknowledge  the  generous  welcome  extended  us  by 
Captain  Garrett.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he  tell  us  we  are 
welcome  to  Nashville,  in  order  for  us  to  feel  that  we  are;  for 
we  were  aware  before  we  left  our  homes  that  a  most  cordial 
and  open-armed  welcome  awaited  us  at  this  most  beautiful, 
chivalrous,  and  cultured  of  Southern  cities.  But  his  beautiful 
speech  serves  to  add  much  interest  and  eclat  to  this  occasion, 
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and  shows  that  Nashville  is  not  only  not  behind  in  all  things 
that  pertain  to  a  great  center  of  business  and  culture,  but  that 
she  is  also  fully  abreast  the  times  in  those  graces  and  amenities 
which  give  teauty  and  pleasure  to  occasions  like  this. 

''Lovers  of  this  beautiful  city  have  long  been  accustomed,  by 
a  somewhat  tnte  comparison,  to  call  Nashville  the  'Athens  of 
the  South.'  Has  not  the  time  come  when  those  who  would 
speak  of  that  ancient  metropolis  of  learning  and  culture  should 
call  her  the  *  Nashville  of  ancient  Greece?'  Nestling  among 
the  beautiful  chain  of  hills  that  stand  out  in  relief  against  her 
magnificent  institutions,  she  will  compare  favorably  in  splendor 
of  scenery  with  that  ancient  seat;  and  with  her  superior  ad- 
vantages of  invention  and  art,  with  her  centenary  institutions 
of  learning  affording  far  greater  facilities  for  culture  and  re- 
finement, she  stands  far  above  all  ancient  cities.  How  appro- 
priate, then,  that  we  hold'this  meeting  here;  for  we  have  met 
for  important  purposes,  not  least  of  which  is  to  testify  to  the 
sister  States,  and  to  the  world,  that  Tennessee  is  fully  abreast 
of  the  age  in  her  zeal  for  the  education  of  her  youth,  and  in  an 
effort  to  rear  a  citizenry  that  will  be  a  model  for  all  ages,  and 
also  to  device  ways  and  means  by  whicji  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  education  with  more  efficiency  and  power. 

"Nashville  is  the  recognized  educational  center  of  the  State, 
and,  as  the  blood  circulates  through  the  veins  and  arteries,  and 
retul*hs  to  the  heart,  there  to  be  sent  out  again,  bearing  in  its 
warm  current  the  elements  of  life  and  energy,  so  we,  coming 
here  to  consult  together,  will  be  sent  back  to  our  people  to  in- 
fuse new  life  and  energy  into  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the 
cause  of  education.  We  therefore  thank  our  friends  of  Nash- 
ville for  the  cordial  welcome  accorded  us,  and  Captain  Garrett 
for  his  kind  and  graceful  words  of  welcome."     [Applause.] 

The  roll  of  counties,  beginning,  upon  motion,  with  the  last, 
was  called,  and  the  following  representatives  of  the  counties  in- 
dicated responded  in  brief  talks,  not  exceeding  in  length  three 
minutes  each : 

R.  S,  Ballow,  Superintendent  of  Williamson: 

**It  is  again  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  to  represent  in  this 
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honorable  body  Williamson  County  in  her  school  interests.  In 
the  short  time  given  me  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  expected  to  re- 
hearse our  work  before  you.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  we 
have  done  oar  best,  and  in  every  department  of  work  we  have 
made  advancement.  The  tendency  has  been  been  upward,  and  a 
large  majority  of  our  schools  have  greatly  improved.  I  will 
not  say  that  all  our  schools  are  progressing  and  doing  well. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  and  I  do  not  know  when  such  will  be  the 
case.  We  have  our  faults ;  but  we  have,  as  I  said,  done  our  very 
best  in  this  work,  and  have  a  grand  and  noble  prospect  for 
the  future." 


W.  N.  Billingsly,  Superintendent  of  White: 

^'  I  am  glad  to  be  here  again  to  represent  the  grand  old 
county  of  White,  and  feel  that  three  minutes  is  a  very  short 
time  to  undertake  to  tell  you  what  I  think  we  have  done.  My 
school  record  shows  considerable  increase  in  scholastic  popula- 
tion, in  enrollment,  daily  attendance,  system,  and  order,  and  in 
interest  in  every  respect.  We  have  seventy  schools  in  White 
County,  with  eighty  teachers  regularly  engaged.  Our  scholastic 
population  is  5,125.  We  held  institutes  every  month  this  year. 
These  institutes  were  well  attended  bv  the  teachers  of  our 
county,  and  also  by  some  teachers  from  adjoining  counties. 
We  held  a  summer  normal  institute,  which  was  attended  by  the 
teachers  of  White  and  other  counties.  We  had  in  attendance 
105  teachers.  I  believe  every  one  expressed  himself  well 
pleased  with  the  work,  and  seemed  to.  be  much  enthused,  and  I 
think  the  result  has  been  great  good  to  our  schools.  We  also 
have  in  our  county  a  number  of  private  schools  that  are  doing 
good  work.  We  have  Doyle  College,  a  Normal  Institute,  An- 
drew Jackson  College,  Shady  Grove  High-school  and  several 
others  that  run  ten  months  in  the  year  and  are  well  attended. 
Our  juptices  of  the  peace  have  increased  the  school-tax,  so  that 
we  now  have  thirty-live  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  are 
able  to  run  our  schools  eighty-six  days.  We  still  need  more 
money  in  order  to  do  what  could  be  done  in  the  work.  I  feel 
that  we  have  made  grand  strides  in  the  right  direction,  but 
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there  remains  to  be  accomplished  much  that  we  hope  to  do  in 
the  future." 


W.  N.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Warren : 

"I  feel  that  the  time  is  too  limited  to  tell  you  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  Warren  County  in  regard  to  public  schools.  I 
want  to  say  that  we  have  been  doing  the  very  best  that  we 
can.  We  have  lengthened  the  school-term,  and  have  done  a 
great  many  things  to  improve  and  benefit  the  public  school- 
system  of  the  county," 


Miss  Nellie  O'Donnell,  Superintendent  of  Shelby : 

*'  It  certainly  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  meet  with 
you  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  Superintendent  represent- 
ing Shelby  County.  Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
tell  you  just  exactly  what  we  have  done,  or  even  to  give  you  an 
outline  of  our  work.  One  o^  the  most  important  things  that 
has  been  recently  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Teachers'  Circulating  Library.  We  have 
now  aboufr  fifty  members.  In  order  to  belong  to  the  Library 
Association,  we  have  to  promise  to  attend  the  regtlar  monthly 
meetings  as  often  as  we  can,  and  promise  to  give,  when  called 
upon,  an  address  on  some  important  educational  work,  such  as 
grading  schools  and  the  work  of  County  Institutes,  for  instance. 
We  have  a  regularly  prepared  programme  at  each  meeting. 
Sometimes  we  take  arithmetic  in  the  primary  department, 
geography  in  the  intermediate  department,  and  occasionally 
call  upon  teachers  representing  advanced  studies,  such  as  geom- 
etry, algebra  in  the  higher  grades,  etc.  We  have  fine  school- 
buildings;  most  of  them  are  very  nicely  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished, and  there  is  no  repairing  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  to 
be  done.  The  money  formerly  used  for  such  a  purpose  is  used, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  increasing  the  teachers'  salaries. 
Very  few  get  less  than  $35  a  month ;  most  of  them  from  (35  to 
♦50." 

2App.C — Sup.  Pub.  Ins, 
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John  E.  Deakins,  Superintendent  of  Sequatchie: 

"I  am  proud  that  I  have  had  the  honor  to  represent  Se- 
quatchie County  eleven  years.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  our 
schools  are  in  better  condition  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
We  have  a  better  lot  of  teachers.  We  try  to  keep  out  all  of 
these  old  fogies.  We  have  the  money  to  pay  for  good  teachers, 
and  we  want  the  children  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  money. 
We  have  increased  our  tax  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  since 
last  year;  but  we  need  more  money,  we  need  better  teachers, 
and  we  are  going  to  employ  the  best  the  State  affords/' 


J.  E.  Ruffin,  Superintendent  of  Robertson: 

"  I  have  to  report  that  the  schools  of  Robertson  County  are 
improving  from  year  to  year;  in  fact,  for  the  last  four  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  every  respect.  Our 
schools  are  better  appreciated  by  the  people  this  year  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  and  hence  we  have  had  a  larger  enroll- 
ment and  a  much  better  attendance  than  for  any  previous  year. 
Our  teachers,  and  especially  the  *younger  ones,  instructed  as 
they  are  in  the  summer  Normal  Institutes,  are  doing  better 
and  more  satisfactory  work  than  they  have  ever  done  before. 
Our  County  Court,  at  its  last  January  term,  levied  an  additional 
tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  fifty  cents  on  the  poll, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  privilege  tax  for  school  purposes.  This 
almost  doubles  our  school-fund,  and  next  year  we  expect  our 
schools  to  run  from  seven  to  nine  months  in  the  year.  This 
will  give  our  teachers  longer  work,  and  will,  I  think,  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  them  to  remain  in  the  profession." 


A.  D.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Morgan  : 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  pchoola  in  Morgan  County  are 
flourishing.  I  think  we  have  had  better  schools  this  year  than 
usual.  We  held  a  County  Institute  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
We  have  a  sufficient  tax  to  run  the  schools  five  months  in  -the 
year.     We  have  2,800  scholastic  population,  and  pay  about  $30 
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a  month  to  teachers.  We  have  kept  up  teachers'  monthly 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  These  I  think  have 
been  quite  an  inducement  to  the  teachers  in  the  advancement 
of  education." 


J.  U.  Tyler,  Superintendent  of  Montgomery : 

"  By  comparing  m}'  statistical  reports  of  1888-9  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  has  been,  in  the  county  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  a  gain  in  tlie  scholastic  population  of  279;  in  enroll- 
ment, 282;  in  daily  attendance,  166;  that  the  average  number 
of  days  taught  has  increased  from  105  to  110,  a  gain  of  ten 
days,  making  the  average  length  of  school-term  for  the  county 
five  months  and  three  weeks;  that  teachers'  sahiries  have  in- 
creased from  $31.40  to  J33.40,  a  gain  of  $2  per  month  ;  that  the 
value  of  school  property  has  increased  from  §43,618  in  1888,  to 
$50,618  in  1889,  a  gain  of  $6,731;  that  in  1888  we  had  six 
graded  schools,  now  we  have  twelve;  that  we  havo  expended 
for  school  purposes  $5,407  more  this  year  than  we  did  last,  and 
had  to  the  credit  of  the  schools  on  June  30,  1889,  a  cash  bal- 
ance of  $22,315.12.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the 
public  schools  of  Montgomery  County  are  neither  retrograding 
nor  at  a  stand-still,  but  are  slowly,  it  may  be,  but  surely  moving 
forward,  keeping  step  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  day. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  have  some  teachers  and  -^ome  schools 
that  are  neither  schools  nor  teachers  in  any  trne  sense  of  the 
terms,  still  there  are  in  my  county  a  noble,  earnest  band  of  edu- 
cators who  are  doing  efficient  work,  and  of  whom  any  county 
and  any  Superintendent  might  justly  feel  proud.  But  to  my 
mind  the  best  evidence  that  public  sentiment  is  daily  growing 
in  favor  of  better  schools  and  better  teachers  is,  that  in  many 
districts  Directors  absolutely  refuse  to  employ  teachers  holding 
second-grade  certificates;  while  a  thoroughly  competent,  wide- 
a-wake,  live  teacher  readily  secures  a  position  at  a  good  salary. 
In  fact,  the  demand  for  the  latter  class  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  is  the  teacher, 
80  is  the  school.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  rural  districts. 
Acting  upon  this  opinion,  and  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
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tions  of  our  most  worthy  State  SuperintendeDt,  I  have  been 
rather  rigid  in  my  examinations,  and  rejected  about  38  J  per  cent, 
of  all  applicants.  This,  as  was  anticipated,  caused  some  dissatis- 
faction among  the  unsuccessful  applicants  and  their  friends,  and 
much  censure  and  unjust  criticism  was  showered  upon  me. 
Public  sentiment,  however,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  has  sus- 
tained me,  as  it  was  well  known  that,  previous  to  my  administra- 
tion, anyone  could  obtain  a  certificate  by  simply  applying  for  it. 
Believing  that  I  have  said  about  all  that  would  interest  you,  rela- 
tive to  the  schools  of  my  county,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  of  this  Association,  for  your  attention.^' 


Joseph  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Meigs : 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  represent  Meigs  County  in  this 
convention,  not  that  we  are  doing  the  work  there  that  we 
might  do  or  ought  to  do.  Many  things  are  wanting  in  Meigs. 
We  do  not  have  the  funds  that  we  ought  to  have,  we  have  not 
the  comfortable  buildings  that  we  ought  to  have,  and  we  have 
not  the  teachers  that  I  would  like  or  expect  to  see.  We  have 
organized  a  Teachers'  Association,  which  meets  every  month, 
and  it  is  having  a  good  effect  all  along  the  line.  I  think  we 
can  have  the  County  Court  raise  our  tax,  and  if  we  get  more 
funds  we  can  get  along  better.  I  did  not  come  here  to  say  so 
much  for  Meigs;  I  came  here  to  learn.  This  is  my  first  year 
ae  Superintendent,  and  I  want  to  try  to  get  into  the  work." 


Daniel  Vincent,  Superintendent  of  Marion: 

"  I  am  proud  to  represent  Marion  County,  being  situated,  as 
it  is,  within  the  beautiful  Sequatchie  Valley,  extending  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  terminating  at  the  grand  old  Tennes- 
see, and  abounding  in  fertile  fields  and  mineral  wealth,  with  its 
property  increasing  in  value,  its  population  in  numbers,  and  its 
schools  in  usefulness.  Having  been  selected  only  last  January 
as  Superintendent,  I  feel  young  in  the  cause.  We  have  been 
able,  through  the  noble  work  of  our  teachers  and  Directors,  to 
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establish  a  uniform  system  of  text-books.  Our  county  has 
been  levying  about  all  the  taxes  it  could  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  We  have  a  scholastic  population  of  a  little  over  five 
thousand.  We  have  about  sixty  schools,  and  hope  to  have  all 
of  them  graded  during  the  next  year.  I  have  been  laboring  as 
best  I  could,  considering  the  pay  my  county  has  been  giving 
me  to  act  as  Superintendent.  I  feel  that,  if  I  have  not  been  of 
remarkable  advantage  to  the  schools  of  the  county,  my  work 
has  made  me  a  better  man." 


Aver}'  Harlin,  Superintendent  of  Macon  : 

"I  must  say  that  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  meet  with  these 
brother  County  Superintendents  and  co-laborers  in  the  cause  of 
education.  To  undertake  to  tell  you  what  I  have  done,  or  have 
tried  to  do,  as  County  Superintendent  would  not,  perhaps,  in- 
terest you  very  much;  and,  the  fact  is,  I  was  elected  only  July 
14,  last,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  my  predecessor,  who 
died  about  the  sixth  of  the  month.  He  died  on  Fridav;  his 
Normal  Institute  was  to  commence  on  the  next  Monday,  and 
many  of  the  schools  were  to  open  in  ten  days.  I  did  not  hold 
the  Institute,  but  went  to  work  preparing  written  examinations, 
for  that  is  the  only  mode  I  have  of  examining  appliciints  for 
teaching.  In  1885  I  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Marion 
County,  and  served  during  1885  and  1886,  and  up  to  that  time 
there  had  never  been  a  written  examination  held  in  the  county. 
I  prepared  my  own  questions,  introduced  the  written  method, 
and  examined  the  applicants  thoroughly,  with  the  result  that 
while  in  1884,  in  eighty-four  applications,  thirty-one  first-grade 
certificates  wore  issued,  under  the  written  examination  of  1886 
only  three  applicants  secured. first-grade  certificates,  and  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  examined  failed  to  pass.  Of  course  they  cursed 
Harlin  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  in  that  county, 
and  in  some  adjoining.  Our  county  being  on  the  border,  a 
good  many  Kentuckians,  who  did  not  think  we  had  sufficient 
teaching  material,  came  over,  and  were  among  the  failures.  I 
undertook  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  teachers,  for  I  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement,  'that  as  are 
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the  teachers  so  are  the  schools.'  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
I  had  a  better  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  improvement  was 
more  marked  at  the  close  of  the  second  year.  But  many  who 
failed  to  pass  the  examination  went  to  the  ustiees  of  the  peace 
— those  fellows  that  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
mold,  as  they  think,  the  future  destiny  of  the  counties — and 
the  County  Court,  in  1886,  failed  to  levy  the  full  amount  of 
school-tax,  but  diverted  a  portion  of  the  usual  tax  to  fencing 
in  the  court-house  with  iron.  Some  of  the  fatherly  justices  be- 
came enthused  in  the  interest  of  some  of  the  applicants  who 
had  failed  to  obtain  certificates,  and  at  the  end  of  this  term  they 
whooped  Harlin  out  of  oflice.  I  remained  out  until  last  year, 
when  I  was  elected  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term.  My  endeavor 
has  been  to.  elevate  the  standard  of  teachers,  but  I  have  had  to 
encounter  many  difficulties.  We  do  not  have  five*  months 
school  all  over  the  county.  The  District  Directors,  misconstru- 
ing the  law  as  to  the  sub-division  of  school-districts,  separated 
them  into  a  large  number,  and  elected  three  Directors  in  each. 
Hence,  we  have  in  Marion  County,  with  a  population  in  round 
numbers  of  four  thousand,  fifty  school-districts  in  eleven  civil 
districts,  the  third  school-district  being  identical,  as  all  should 
be,  with  the  civil  district." 


John  W.  Ilyden,  Superintendent  of  Loudon  : 

"I  cannot  come  before  this  convention  and  plead  the  infancy 
act,  but  I  can  give  you  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  school 
work  in  our  county.  In  1879  we  first  commenced  holding 
Institutes.  We  had  a  County  Institute  that  year,  and  one  also 
in  1880,  when  we  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  text-books. 
From  that  year  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  annual 
Teachers'  Institutes  held  cverv  summer.  One  of  our  chief 
troubles  has  been  that  we  haven't  had  as  much  money  as  we 
needed.  The  average  duration  of  our  schools  has  been  some- 
thing like  four  monthf^,  and  we  feel  the  necessity  of  having  at 
least  five  months.  The  last  year  we  think  the  County  Court 
has  made  a  levy  sufficient  to  run  the  schools  five  mouths,  and 
we  try  to  impress  upon  its  members  the  importance  of  having 
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a  term  of  that  length.  Althbugh  we  have  had  this  uniform 
series  of  text-books,  our  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  monthly  meet- 
ings, we  find  that  we  are  not  doing  what  we  would  like  to  do, 
and  this  last  year  we  adopted  a  graded  course  of  study,  and 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools.  We  have  already 
found  them  to  be  a  blessing.  We  have  had  twelve  grad- 
uates, and  hope  to  have  a  few  more  before  the  school  year 
closes.  I  think  I  cati  say  that  Loudon  County  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous  condition.  We  are  wideawake,  and  have  an 
excellent  corps  of  teachers.  Of  the  the  fifty- two  employed, 
forty-eight  were  in  attendance  upon  the  Teachers'  Institute.  I 
think  this  shows  that  we  are  interested." 


L.  K.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Lincoln  : 

"We  are  not  on  a  boom  in '  educational  matters  in  Lincoln 
County.  'We  have  10,600  children,  with  130  schools  and  140 
teachers.  Our  funds  have  been  very  short  during  the  last  few 
years,  probably  because  we  did  not  utilize  what  we  did  have. 
When  I  was  elected  Superintendent,  about  a  year  ago,  I  found 
I  think  a  total  disorganization  of  our  schools.  We  had  no 
system  of  grading,  no  course  of  study;  some  schools  in  the 
district  were  run  two  months,  some  five  or  six,  and  in  half  our 
schools  we  were  crowded  to  death  by  studies  that  did  not  be- 
long to  the  public  school  curriculum.  I  think  we  have  the  co- 
operation .of  the  Directors  now;  at  least  we  have  arranged  af- 
fairs so  that  I  feel  that  our  work  next  year  will  be  more  success-' 
ful  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  We  have  recently  had  a  meet- 
ing of  our  Directors,  and  have  introduced  a  graded  course  of 
study,  and  say  that  we  will  not  employ  any  teacher  who  will 
not  give  it  his  hearty  co-operation.  I  feel  that,  under  this  sys- 
tem, we  will  have  better  work.  Our  school-tax  was  cut  down 
to  fifteen  cents,  and  our  school-term  was  shorter  last  year,  I  be- 
lieve, than  it  has  been  before.  In  every  other  respect  the  change 
has  been  for  the  better,  and  in  that  the  County  Court  bear 
the  responsibility." 
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J.  C.  Ford,  Superintendent  of  Knox: 

"I  am  here  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of  East  Tennessee, 
representing  a  county  along  the  banks  of  whose  beautiful 
rivers,  in  whose  fertile  fields,  and  upon  whose  every  hill-top, 
are  good  and  substantial  school-buildings ;  a  county  whose 
scholastic  population  is  twenty-two  thousand,  whose  schools 
run  from  five  to  eight  months,  whose  schools  number  about 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  outside  the  city  of  Knoxville,  whose 
school-fund  is  $122,000  annually ;  a  county  which  has  the  city 
of  Knoxville,  the  queen  eity  of  the  South,  within  its  limits, 
and  upon  her  western  hills  the  University  of  Tennessee,  with 
the  able  Dabndy  at  its  head ;  a  county  which,  from  an  educa- 
tional stand-point,  stands  second  to  none  in  the  great  common- 
wealth of  Tennessee." 


George  T.  Gregory,  Superintendent  of  Humphreys: 

"Our  schools,  from  a  reasonably  truthful  stand-point,  have 
not  taken  wings  and  flown  to  the  skies,  nor  are  we  on  flowery 
beds  of  ease  at  present,  but  we  are  up  marching.  The  teach- 
ers and  I,  as  teachers  together,  are  working  for  the  public 
school  interest  of  Humphreys  County,  Our  patrons  are  visit- 
ing the  schools,  talking  about  the  schools,  and  encouraging  the 
children  to  attend.  Humphreys  has  done  better  this  year  than 
she  has  ever  done  before,  and  I  am  glad  to  represent  her  school 
interests  here." 


Y.  A.  Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Henderson : 

"I  am  proud  to  represent  Henderson  County,  though  I  can- 
not boast  of  her  wealth.  Henderson  County  is  a  poor  county, 
but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  she  has  improved  both  in  wealth  and 
in  point  of  education.  A  railroad  recently  constructed  through 
the  county  has  improved  matters  greatly.  Our  schools  are  not 
what  they  should  be,  but  they  are  improving.     Our  school- 
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buildings  are  not  as  good  as  they  sliould  bcs  and  we  have  a 
nnmber  of  the  old  log-houses  yet;  but  I  think  that  we  will,  in 
the  near  future,  supplant  thera  with  better.  We  have  been 
holding  Institutes.  Two  years  ago  last  sunnner,  Superintend- 
ent Dorn  held  an  Institute,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  hold 
another  until  last  summer.  We  organized,  and  began  to  hold 
Institutes,  but  at  the  last  one  I  was  sick  and  unable  to  attend, 
and  things  have  become  disorganized  again.  However,  I  ex- 
pect to  go  to  work  and  reorganize  as  soon  as  I  get  home." 


Loyd  Livesay,  Superintendent  of  Hawkins: 

"I  think  we  accomplished  some  good  last  year  in  Hawking 
County.  VV^e  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  Directors  to  adopt 
a  uniform  series  of  text-books.  We  have  adopted  a  course  of 
study,  and  I  think  more  interest  is  displayed  in  the  schools 
than  there  has  been  before.  Our  teachers  are  live  teachers. 
They  attend  their  Institutes.  I  had  three  Normal  Schools  in 
my  county  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  at  the 
close  of  these  Normals  I  got  the  teachers  into  an  Institute. 
We  hold  monthly  meetings ;  the  teachers  attend  from  all  parts 
of  the  county,  and  the  people  manifest  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
these  Institutes.  They  are  so  much  interested  that  they  enter- 
tain us  free  where  we  meet.  They  want  to  see  us  together,  and 
altogether  I  think  the  patrons  are  exhibiting  more  interest  than 
ever  before.  Our  schools  have  been  running  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  four  months  a  year,  but  will  run  this  year  from  four  to 
seven.  We  had  only  four  graded  schools  last  year;  we  have 
eleven  this  year.  All  the  schools,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  will  be  run  the  same  length  of  time. 
I  think  we  will,  this  year,  be  enabled  to  award  about  one  hun- 
dred public  school  diplomas.  Our  scholastic  population  is  eight 
thousand  live  hundred;  we  have  one  hundred  and  fourtee» 
schools,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  teachers." 


Miss  Bessie  Moore,  Superintendent  of  Hardin : 

*'I  am  glad  that  I  hav^  the  honor  of  representing  the  i  ublic 
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school  interest  of  Hardin  County,  and  I  can  say  that  our  schools 
are  improving.  We  have  a  better  attendance,  and  a  better  re- 
port generally,  this  year  than  we  have  had  formerly.  While  we 
are  behind  in  a  great  many  things,  the  tendency  is  upward. 
While  we  have  not  done  so  much  good  this  year  as  we  expected 
to  last  year,  we  have  accomplished  something,  and  expect  to  do 
better  next  year.  I  think  I  will  be  better  prepared  for  my  du- 
ties after  this  meeting.  I  have  been  in  office  only  a  short  time, 
and,  as  I  have  heard  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor, 
and  for  fear  the  short-hand  reporter  Will  write  something  that 
I  don't  want  the  folks  at  home  to  hear,  I  will  not  say  any  more." 


D.  A.  Greene,  Superintendent  of  Hancock : 

"  I  am  glad  of  the  honor  to  represent  Hancoqk  County.  The 
first  thing  I  did  after  being  elected  Superintendent  was  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  and  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books. I  find  the  change  to  work  very  well.  My  next  step 
waft  to  organize  some  Normal  Schools,  with  which  we  had  quite 
a  success,  and  then  I  held  two  successful  institutes  in  the 
county.  After  that  I  was  found  in  the  saddle  going  to  different 
schools,  and  trying  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education,  which 
was  drooping  very  low.  Our  schools  were  very  short  last  year, 
and  their  progress  limited,  but  I  hope  next  year  to  stand  well 
up  by  the  side  of  our  sister  counties." 


H.  D.  Iluft'aker,  Superintendent  of  Hamilton : 

"  For  the  third  time  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent  the 
plucky  county  of  Hamilton  in  this  convention  of  public  school 
officers.  Our  teachers  are  alive  and  progressive,  our  Directors 
earnest  and  faithful,  and  our  Countv  Court  liberal.  Our  schools 
are  all  graded  as  well  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and 
their  proficiency  is  tested  quarterly  by  oral  examinations.  Our 
Teachers'  Meetings  are  more  largely  attended,  and  more  interest 
is  manifested  this  year  than  ever  before.  Besides  monthly 
meetings,  we  have  two  successful  Keading  Circle?*,  one  in  each 
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end  of  the  county.  In  regard  to  uniform  examinations,  the 
questions  are  issued  in  printed  form  from  the  County  Superin- 
tendent's office,  sent  to  the  teachers,  who  hold  the  examinations, 
grade  the  papers,  and  report  to  the  Superintendent  the  name 
of  the  pupil  standing  highest,  together  with  the  manuscript  of 
that  pupil  employed  in  the  examination.  We  had  twenty-five 
graduates  last  year,  and  will  have  as  many  more  this^ear.  The 
people  of  Hamilton  County  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
public  schools,  and  the  attendance  is  increasing  all  the  time." 


E.  M.  Wright,  Superintendent  of  Greene: 

"  Greene  County  has  a  scholastic  population  of  10,800,  with 
130  active,  wide-awake,  and  thorough  teachers.  She  has  a 
good  strong  school-fund,  and  a  liberal  County  Court.  She  has 
recently  adopted  a  graded  course  of  study.  She  has  largely- 
attended  monthly  Institutes.  She  has  her  annual  Normals,  and 
those  are  not  attended  by  tens  or  twenties,  or  even  fifties,  but 
by  hundreds.  I  wish  that  our  worthy  Superintendent  could 
have  been  with  U8  last  July.  Why  ?  Because  he  would  have 
seen  Ironi  150  to  160  teachers  in  our  Normal.  The  citizens 
take  interest  in  it,  and  come  from  the  country,  from  the  valleys 
and  the  hills,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable way  to  attend  the  Normal,  and  the  result  is  a  grand 
success.  It  is  the  purpose  of  our  Directors  to  inclose  our 
school-buildings,  paint  them,  and  furnish  them  with  all  neces- 
sary appliances.  I  am  proud  of  Greene  County.  Why?  Be- 
cause she  has  given  you  a  Governor,  and  a  President,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  our  worthy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion." 


J.  R.  Story,  Superintendent  of  Fentress: 

"After  a  horseback  ride  of  forty  miles,  and  150  or  200  miles 
by  train,  I  am  pleased  to  represent  in  this  convention  the  county 
of  Fentres.^.  She  is  a  long  ways  back  in  the  mountains,  and 
cannot  boast,  as  some  of  you,  of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  high- 
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schools,  but  we  can  boast  of  a  public  school  system.  We  are 
doing  the  best  we  can,  and  I  have  made  this  trip  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  something  that  will  benefit  the  people  of  my 
county.  As  my  predecessors  in  office  got  only  $60,  you  may 
imagine  that  my  salary  is  very  small.  Our  Directors  are  tak- 
ing considerable  interest,  yet  some  of  them  hold  to  the  custom 
of  having  old-fashioned  teachers,  so  much  so  that  I  gave  a  cer- 
tificate, upon  the  petition  of  the  people  of  a  certain  district,  to 
an  applicant  who  had  a  second  time  failed  in  his  examinations. 
We  are,  however,  doing  the  best  we  can,  and  liope  to  do  better. 
We  have  increased  the  school-term,  since  last  year,  from  foi;ty  to 
about  eighty  days." 


D.  E.  McCorkle,  Superintendent  of  Dyer: 

"  I  believe  I  may  say  that  the  educational  star  of  Dyer  is  still 
climbing  toward  the  zenith.  She  is  not  doing  as  well  in  every 
respect  as  she  might  do,  but  we  are  working  together,  and  the 
teachers  have  the  esprit  de  corps.  The  people  are  all  interested 
in  the  work  of  education,  and  our  schools  arc  doing  fairly  well. 
In  1887  we  had  an  increase  in  the  school-fund,  which  did  much 
to  infuse  new  life  into  the  educational  interests  of  the  county. 
At  the  January,  1888,  term  of  the  court  an  effort  was  made  to 
reduce  that  tax  by  the  amount  that  it  had  been  increased  in 
1887.  I  went  into  the  court  and  made  a  personal  appeal  not  to 
do  that,  but  to  give  the  tax  a  fair  trial,  and  the  full  tax  is  im- 
posed. The  effect  has  been  marked.  Our  greatest  need  is 
money.  It  will  give  more  impetus  and  force  to  the  school-work 
than  any  thing  else  will,  and  now  that  we  have  a  larger  tax 
than  we  had  prior  to  1887,  I  think  we  will  do  better  work  in 
our  schools.  The  salaries  of  teachers  have  not  been  as  good 
this  year  as  before.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  this, 
unless  there  has  been  more  increase  in  the  country  schools, 
where  the  lowest  salaries  are  paid,  and  no  increase  in  the  towns. 
Having  said  this  much  I  want  to  advocate  the  claims  of  Dyers- 
burg  to  the  queenship  of  the  South.  I  don't  know  when  Knox- 
ville  succeeded  to  that  important  station,  nor  when  Dyereburg 
surrendered  her  mantle.     Don't  we  lie  on  the  father  of  waters, 
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and  have  our  feet  bathed  in  his  pellucid  stream?  Does  not  the 
Forked  Deer  run  through  the  county  from  one  end  to  another, 
and  is  not  almost  every  thing  in  the  county  named  Forked 
Deer?  Does  not  the  intelligence,  the  wealth,  and  the  fame  of 
Dyersburg  entitle  her  to  rank  as  the  queen  city  of  the  South? 
I  do  not  know  when  anybody  ever  heard  that  Knoxville  was 
the  queen  city  of  the  South." 


W.  Mack.  Fuqua,  Superintendent  of  Davidson  : 

"We  have  143  public  schools  in  Davidson  County;  130  are 
in  the  rural  districts  and  13  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  of  which 
my  friend,  Supt.  Z.  H.  Brown,  will  tell  you.  We  have  one 
more  school  in  the  rural  districts  than  we  Imd  last  year,  not- 
withstanding that  in  three  districts  schools  were  boiled  down 
and  consolidated.  We  have  fewer  schools  in  those  districts, 
but  more  in  others  where  the  population  has  increased ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  thirteenth  and  ninth  districts.  Again,  I  think 
the  salaries  of  our  teachers  will  be  a  little  better  than  they  were 
last  year.  Our  scholastic  population  increased  only  about  800. 
At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year,  in  1888,  we  had  on  hand 
1(22,000  of  school-money.  The  last  year  we  closed  with  ^84,000. 
That  is  certainly  progress  in  that  direction.  I  have  long  ago 
learned  that  money  answers  all  things.  We  are  in  better  shape 
than  we  have  ever  been — more  on  a  boom.  We  have  some 
schools  that  are  not  doing  the  work  that  they  should,  because 
some  men  cannot  teach,  no  matter  how  you  try  them.  When 
we  find  such  teachers  we  quietly,  but  not  abruptly,  ship  them. 
This  is  very  easily  done.  We  have  just  built  some  of  the  best 
achool-houses  that  have  ever  been  erected  in  the  county.  One 
of  them  is  in  sight  of  where  we  are  standing.  I  think  it  is  the 
best  appointed  school-house  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  city  or  out 
of  it.  The  one  to  which  I  refer  is  just  beyond  the  new  bridge. 
We  have  another  at  the  new  town,  which  I  would  like  to  have 
jou  see. 

"  Let  me  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  plucky  county  of  Ham- 
ilton, of  the  county  which  has  furnished  a  President,  and  of 
the  county  which  contains  the  queen  city  of  the  South,  that  we 
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have  produced  a  few  Presidents.  I  am  reminded  that  when  a 
year  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  preside  ever  the  proceedings  of 
this  body,  I  had  occasion  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Young,  who 
had  traveled  over  the  world.  After  his  travels  had  been 
made  he  said  he  found  that  the  United  States  was  the  garden 
spot  of  the  world.  He  had  traveled  over  the  United  States, 
and  found  that  the  garden  State  of  the  Union  w^as  Tennessee. 
He  traveled  over  Tennessee,  and  found  that  Davidson  County 
was  the  garden  county  of  the  State,  and  that  Nashville  was  the 
garden  spot  of  Davidson  County,  and  I  will  inform  the  gentle- 
men that  I  am  proud  to  represent  a  county  which  contains  the 
queen  city  of  the  world." 


J.  R.  McDonali,  Superintendent  of  Crockett: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  little  county  of  Crockett, 
which  lies  almost  in  the  center  of  West  Tennessee.  It  is  a  no- 
ble little  count}',  has  a  fertile  soil  and  hard-working  farmers, 
who  are  not  only  advancing  in  agriculture,  but  paying  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  public  schools.  The  scholastic  population 
is  a  little  over  5,000,  with  72  schools  and  82  teachers.  We  have 
been  somewhat  lukewarm  in  the  Institute  work.  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  introduce  that  kind  of  work,  and  we  had  a  very 
successful  meeting  last  Saturday.  Crockett  County  has  several 
good  teachers,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  as  good  as  we  would 
like  to  have.  We  expect  to  draw  the  rein  tighter  in  examina- 
tions, and  reform  our  schools,  to  some  extent,  in  that  respect." 


W.  P.  Cherry,  Superintendent  of  Coffee: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  county  which  is  not  in  the 
rear,  though  many  excellent  reports  have  been  made  here  to- 
day. It  is  noted,  not  so  much  for  its  fertility  and  its  fine  water- 
courses, as  for  its  enterprising,  industrious,  and  intelligent,  citi- 
zens, and  its  schools.  True  we  are  wanting  in  some  particulars 
as  regards  text-books.  I  came  into  office  January  last,  and 
found  every  thing  helter-skelter,  pell-mell.     I  found  registers 
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and  records  misr^ing  in  many  cases,  with  no  uniformity  or  sys- 
tem, and  I  have  to  ask  the  pardou  of  the  State  Superiuteudeiit 
tor  the  delay  in  sending  my  report.  T  have  done  the  best  I 
could,  and  will  be  able  next  year  to  make  a  complete  report, 
and  may  make  one  for  the  present  year  with  more  time.  I  am 
proud  that  I  live  in  Coflee,  which  is  the  garden  spot  almost  of 
the  world.  I  am  glad  to  represent  that  old  Democratic  county, 
which  has  supported  such  men  as  Robert  L.  Taylor  and,  indi- 
rectly, the  Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith.  I  am  proud  of  my  county 
and  its  schools.  I  have  made  forty  speeches,  such  as  they  were, 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  have  visited  as  many  schools. 
We  have  had  some  trouble  over  the  determination  of  the  Di- 
rectors to  subdivide  school-districts." 


John  H.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Bedford : 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  honor  of  representing  the  ninety- 
fifth  'garden  spot'  of  Tennessee.  I  am  often  astonished  at  the 
works  of  man.  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  three-hour 
speeches  in  three  minutes  this  morning.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
must  confess  that  it  would  take  me  three  hours  to  make  a  three- 
minute  speech.  We  are  quiet  in  Bedford,  but  every  one  of  us  is 
as  true  as  steel  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Tennessee. 
We  are  not  perfect,  but  I  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  Dis- 
trict Directors,  the  County  Court,  or  the  public  school  teachers 
in  Bedford.  As  the  representative  of  the  interests  of  Bedford 
County,  I  do  feel  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  every  one  of 
them  to  know  that  they  have  discharged  their  duties  as  they 
have  done.  When  we  find  that  we  are  wrong  we  all  take  a  lit- 
tle of  the  blame,  then  join  our  hands  and  our  hearts,  and  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  move  right  on.  Betlford  County 
is  alwaj^s  moving  on,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
joining  you  in  the  efibrt  to  build  up  the  public  school  interests 
of  Tennessee.  My  purpose  here,  however,  is  to  gather  new  in- 
formation and  new  strength  for  the  performance  of  better  work 
next  year.  We  love  all  men,  and  have  a  special  sympathy  for 
those  who  live  outside  the  limits  of  Bedford  County  and  still 
feel  that  they  are  in  the  '  garden  spot '  of  the  world." 
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£.  L.  Foster,  Superintendent  of  AnderBon : 

^^  I  am  glad  that  I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  here  that 
there  are  so  many  garden  spots  of  the  world,  so  many  queen 
eities.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  some  of  these  queen 
eities,  for  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  but  everybody — " 

Mr.  McCorklc. — "Are  you  going  to  leave  out  Dyersburg?" 

Mr.  Foster. — "Dyersburg?  I  have  been  to  school  a  good 
deal,  and  have  studied  geography  and  history,  and  know  some- 
thing of  all  the  important  towns  of  the  world,  but  I  don't  know 
where  Dyersburg  is.  Notwithstanding  that  we  have  great  re- 
spect for  these  other  cities,  everybody  knows  that  Enoxville  is 
the  queen  city  of  the  world.  I  don't  live  there,  but  I  live  in 
Anderson  county,  in  its  suburbs.  While  we  are  boasting  and 
bragging  of  our  counties,  I  will  relate  a  little  incident.  Once, 
during  a  convention  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  a  certain  gentle- 
man from  Anderson  County  was  spoken  of,  and  his  place  of 
residence  was  designated  as  the  county  where  they  raised  goober 
peas  and  men.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  here  to  represent  that 
eounty  which  comes  first  on  the  list  in  the  State.  Other  conn- 
ties  may  have  larger<area,  and  may  be  richer  in  material  wealth, 
but  no  county  can  boast  of  a  better  supply  of  native  intellect 
than  can  Anderson.  It  is  true  that  we  were  for  many  years  op- 
pressed by  a  large  railroad  tax  that  has  been  hanging  over  us 
like  a  pall,  a  great  barrier  to  material  and  intellectual  progress 
alike,  and  an  impediment  to  our  fullest  development  and  best 
advancement  in  every  respect.  This  burden  has  been  rolled 
from  off  our  shoulders  within  a  year.  Our  sky  has  since  been 
elear,  our  outlook  hopeful,  and  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be.  We  have  a  scholastic  population  of  5,467,  62  schools, 
and  employ  65  teachers,  with  an  average  salary  of  $85  a  month. 
During  this  my  first  year  as  Superintendent,  we  have  had  one 
State  Teachers'  Meeting,  two  Couiity  Institutes,  one  for  colored 
ftnd  one  for  white  teachers,  and  four  local  Teachers'  Meetings* 
I  have  prepared  a  course  of  study,  and  have  graded  all  the 
■chools  by  it.  W«  have  been  running  an  educational  column 
in  the  county  paper,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  especially  the  so 
on.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  schools 
in  Anderson  County  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  have 
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never  been  ;  but  we  think  we  see  assurance  of  a  brighter  day, 
and  one  better  for  our  schools." 


D.  E.  Nelson,  Superintendent  of  Rutherford  : 

**  I  am  glad  to  be  before  you  again,  in  my  feeble  way  trying 
to  represent  Rutherford  County.  Our  schools  are  doing  well. 
We  are  improving.  We  are  up  the  ladder  much  higher  than 
we  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  still  climbing.  We  had 
two  Summer  Institutes,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored 
teachers.  The  colored  Institute  had  80  teachers  present,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  60.  The  white  Institute  closed  with 
104  teachers  present.  Two  years  ago,  however,  we  had  115  at 
the  Institute;  We  have  organized  into  a  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  and  Institute  combined,  in  which  we  have  a  query  box,  a 
course  of  study  on  psychology,  one  on  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  and  one  on  school  government.  Books  on  these  sub- 
jects are  ordered  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  These 
meetings,  are  not  thoroughly  in  working  order,  but  with  the 
material  for  study  in  their  possession,  the  teachers  will  make 
some  progress.  We  have  organized *an  educational  column  in 
our  county  papers.  We  are  building  up  on  every  side.  We 
are  furnishing  our  houses  with  better  furniture.  We  are  build- 
ing better  houses,  and  I  have  no  right,  as  some  of  you  have,  to 
complain  of  the  action  of  the  County  Court.  It  is  made  up  of 
liberal  and  broad-minded  men,  who  are  ready  to  do  any  thing 
they  think  is  for  the  good  of  the  county.  They  levy  a  liberal 
tax.  We  found  in  our  treasury  the  first  Monday  in  January 
last  $22,000  belonging  to  the  school-fund.  We  now  have  nearly 
that  much.  '  Our  school-warrants,  on  the  whole,  are  worth  100 
cents  on  the  dollar.  A  few  districts  are  behind,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  have  been  run  by  families  to  some  extent.  The  greatest 
trouble  we  have  in  our  county  is  that  we  have  too  many  uncles 
and  aunts,  and  nephews  and  nieces  who  want  the  school-money. 
I  do  not  stute  this  against  the  Directors ;  on  the  whole  they  are 
working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  We  have  some 
grand  arbor  days.  On  one  of  them  we  planted  seventy  trees, 
and,  with  the  exercises  and  the  good  dinners  that  Rutherford 
gives,  tliey  are  pleasant  occasions." 

HApp.C — Sup.  Pub.  Ina. 
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Z.  H.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  the  Naflhville  city  schools, 
being  requested  to  speak,  said 

**  I  did  not  expect  to  say  any  thing  in  this  meeting,  but  I 
have  been  deeply  entertained  this  morning  to  see  so  happy  a 
corps  of  Superintendents.  I  wish  I  could  offer  some  apology 
for  the  schools  of  Nashville  not  being  what  they  ought  to  be. 
The  Board  of  Public  Works  and  Affairs  and  the  City  Council 
furnish  the  money  we  want.  We  have  a  superabundance  of 
money,  and  each  year  pay  back  into  the  treasury  a  portion  of 
the  money  set  apart  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools.  I 
am  different  from  most  of  these  Superintendents.  That  which 
troubles  me  most  is  not  the  money,  not  the  teachers,  but  it  is 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  citizens  of  Nashville  are 
getting  value  received  for  the  money  expended  in  running  the 
schools — whether  or  not  I  am  the  man  for  the  place  of  uper- 
intendent.  Do  I  do  every  thing  in  my  power  ?  Am  I  enthus- 
ing life  or  doing  what  ought  to  be  done  ?  I  have  heard'this  ex- 
pression time  and  again ;  I  have  read  it  in  books,  that '  as  is 
the  teacher  so  is  the  school.'  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  as  it 
is  put.  You  may  equip  a  fine  array  of  the  bravest  men  with 
all  the  most  approved  appliances  of  war,  and  that  army  will  be  a 
failure  without  a  leader.  This  thing  of  putting  all  the  blame  on 
the  poor  teachers  is  wrong.  Much  of  it  should  go  to  the  doors 
of  the  Superintendents.  The  teachers  in  the  county  and  city 
schools  are  being  added  to  by  the  selection  of  young  and  inex- 
perienced teachers.  Who  is  going  to  take  charge  of  them  ?  They 
may  get  a  high  per  cent,  in  scholarship,  and  may  be  well  quali- 
fied, but  if  they  don't  have  some  supervision,  and  have  some- 
body to  advise  them  and  sympathize  with  them,  their  schools 
will  be  failures.  What  we  need  is  judicious  supervision.  We 
want  live  men  at  the  head  of  the  schools,  not  to  theorize,  but  to 
instruct  the  teachers  in  practical  work.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
of  the  schools  of  Nashville.  You  have  been  invited  to  visit 
them.  I  wieh  we  could  show  you  something  new,  but  while 
you  are  here  I  would  like  for  you  to  visit  the  schools,  see  for 
yourselves,  and  make  up  a  verdict.  There  is  only  one  thing 
lacking  in  the  system  here — not  money,  not  teaching,  not  fine 
school-houses  well  furnished,  but  a  first-class  Superintendent." 
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Mrs.  C.  L.  Hefner  was  invited  to  say  a  few  words,  and  did  so 
as  follows : 

"  I  am  representing  the  Savannah  Courier^  the  only  newspaper 
published  in  Hardin  County.  I  feel  proud  that  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  this  intellectual  body.  As  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  my  paper  works  for  the  interest  of  education, 
prohibition,  and  woman's  rights,  I  could  not  make  a  speech  on 
any  other  subject  than  woman's  suffrage,  and  feeling  that  the 
gentlemen  would  not  appreciate  that  subject,  I  will  not  say  any 
thing." 

An  invitation  to  visit  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society  was 
extended  the  members  of  the  Association,  which  adjourned  to 
2:30  o'clock  p'm. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  o'clock. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  WatkinS,  Superintendent  of  Lauderdale,  who  had 
arrived  since  the  morning  session,  gave  the  following  report  of 
the  condition  of  schools  in  her  county : 

"I  haven't  a  very  favorable  report  to  make.  Though  the 
schools  have  improved  every  day  since  I  became  Superin- 
tendent, there  is  yet  great  room  for  improvement.  The  great- 
est difficulty  under  which  we  labor  is  the  indifference  on  the 
part  of  patrons  to  keep  their  children  in  school.  Sometimes 
the  school  gives  out  before  the  money  is  expended,  though,  of 
course,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  more.money." 
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J.  A.  Eslick,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Giles  County,  spoke  as 
follows : 

"  In  October  last  I  was  elected  to  till  out  an  unexpired  term, 
and  am  not  yet  fully  in  harness ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  had  any 
thing  to  do,  for  the  schools  have  not  been  in  session  since  I  re- 
ceived the  office.  My  predecessor  established  a  rule  which,  I 
think,  if  adhered  to  over  the  State,  would  not  only  benefit  the 
children,  but  would  elevate  the  standard  of  the  schools.  He 
was  very  rigid  in  the  examination  of  teachers  and  in  issuing  cer- 
tificates. The  school-term  averages  about  five  months.  In 
some  of  the  districts  the  term  is  divided  into  two  sessions,  one 
beginning  in  January  or  February,  the  other  in  July." 


Prof.  S.  A.  Link,  Superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  was  invited  to  speak,  and  did  so  as  follows : 

"I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Association,  but 
the  school  which  I  represent  may  be  of  interest  to  the  County 
Superintendents,  and  I  will  leave  with  the  clerk,  for  distribu- 
tion, some  cards  concerning  the  same.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Superintendents  that  the  Tennessee  School  has  arrangements 
to  receive  the  blind  and  partially  blind  children  whom  you  may 
be  unable  to  educate  in  the  public  schools.  The  applicant  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  of  good  moral 
character,  of  a  sound  and  healthy  build,  without  blemish  or 
contagious  disease.  The  school  pays  all  expenses,  except  those 
of  clothing  and  traveling.  Every  blind  and  partially  blind 
child,  under  these  conditions,  is  entitled  to  attend.  We  have 
the  extreme  county  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  represented. 
There  are  numbers  of  counties,  however,  that  have  no  repre- 
sentatives in  the  school.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
county  is  entirely  free  from  such  children.  Some  may  be,  but 
whenever  diligent  search  has  been  made  no  such  county  baa 
been  found.  As  no  provision  is  made  for  traveling,  and  the 
Trustees  seldom  feel  that  they  can  make  any  expenditure  that 
way,  it  falls  to  the  educators  and  humane  persons  over  the 
State  to  find  these  children,  and  give  the  information  which  will 
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lead  to  their  being  brought  into  the  school.  We  teach  litera- 
tare  and  manual  employments,  and  music  if* the  child  has  any 
talent  whatever  in  that  direction.  We  aim  to  have  the  course 
of  study  as  thorough  as  that  in  the  public  schools,  giving  such 
as  enter  early  in  life,  and  have  sufficient  talent,  an  opportunity 
for  something  of  a  higher  education.  Two  of  our  boys,  who 
graduated  last  year,  entered  the  sophomoreclass  at  the  State 
University  this  year.  They  entered  early  in  life;  but  we  aim 
to  give  all  a  common-school  education,  and  teach  them  to  do 
such  work  as  persons  of  that  kind  can  do ;  and  they  can  do 
more  things  than  is  supposed  by  one  who  has  not  given  atten- 
tion to  this  subject." 

Professor  Link  invited  the  members  of  the  Association  to 
visit  his  school. 

Superintendent  Hnffaker,  chairman,  submitted  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  "  How  to  Gather  Statistics  from  the  Various 
School-districts,  so  the  Reports  of  County  Superintendents 
will  be  Approximately  Correct,  and  Submitted  to  the  State 
Superintendent  on  Time." 

The  report  was  discussed.  sm^/Zm. 

In  considering  the  first  clause.  Superintendent  HufFaker  said 
that  he  ha^l  notified  his  Directors  that  .their  reports  were  due  on 
the  15th  of  August,  instead  o  one  month  later,  and  that  he 
had  always  received  them  on  time. 

Superintendent  McCorkle  moved  that  in  the  organization  of 
the  County  Board,  the  County  Superintendent  be  made  ex  officio 
chairman,  and  that  he  instruct  the  Directors  how  to  make  out 
the  reports. 

Superintendent  Huffaker  said  he  did  not  know  whether  this 
plan  would  be  best,  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the  clause  was 
to  get  the  teachers  and  Directors  to  take  some  responsibility 
upon  themselves. 

Superintendent  McCorkle  said  it  would  take  the  presence  of 
the  Superintendent  anyway  to  get  the  Directors  into  working 
order. 

Superintendent  Harlin  asked  how  many  cqunties  in  the  State 
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were  subdivided  into  school-districtB  to  such  au  extent  as  his. 
If  there  were  many  the  cost,  at  ^1  per  Director,  would  be  very 
great. 

Superintendent  Smith  said  there  were  only  about  nine  such 
counties.  He  favored  the  proposition,  because,  if  the  number  of 
Directors  was  so  large  as  to  make  it  too  expensive,  perhaps  it 
might  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  consolidation  of  the 
numerous  small  school -districts. 

Superintendent  Foster  said  he  thought  the  Superintendent 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Board,  but  not  chairman.  If  the 
Directors  choose  to  make  him  chairman  upon  the  organization 
of  the  Board,  all  right. 

Secretary  Goodman  suggested  that  there  was  no  one*  more  in- 
terested in  this  work  than  is  the  Superintendent,  and  if  he  were 
a  member  of  the  Board  he  could  call  the  Directors  together 
if  they  manifested  little  interest. 

Superintendent  McCorkle  said  if  there  was  not  somebody  to 
call  them  together  the  Directors  would  not  take  much  interest 
in  meeting. 

Mrs.  Watkins  thought  that  Directors  should  have  some  com- 
l>eii8ation  for  their  services  other  than  the  two  cent  per  capita 
allowed.  She  knew  that  in  her  county  the  schools  could  not  be 
properly  looked  after  without  some  kind  ot  compensation. 

Superintendent  Cherry  thought  that  the  Directors  should 
have  a  reasonable  compensation ;  but  he  did  not  wish  them  to 
be  paid  |1  for  every  day  they  were  in  session,  for  they  might 
prolong  the  meetings  unnecessarily  in  order  to  get  the  money. 
He  thought  there  should  be  a  limit  to  their  session.  As  the 
matter  stood  at  present,  reports  could  not  be  gotten  satis- 
factorily. Directors  might  be  removed  for  delay  in  this  respect ; 
but  as  there  was  so  little  pay  to  any  one  holding  that  posi- 
tion, very  little  couH  be  accomplished  by  that  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Superintendent  Huffaker  explained  that  only  $1  was  to  be 
paid  a  Director  for  attendance  at  each  of  the  semi-annual  con- 
ventions. 

Superintendent  Smith  said  he  had  hoped  that  this  measure 
would  pass  without  opposition.  The  very  fact  that  Directors 
would  be  paid  for  one  day's  attendance  would  have  the  effect  of 
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bringing  many  more  of  them  together.  All  the  Superintendents 
would  attend  the  Public  School  Officers'  Association  if  their 
expenses  were  paid.  If  Directors  were  paid,  every  district 
would  have  a  representative  in  the  county  meetings.  Super- 
intendent Ford  asked  the  County  Court  of  Knox  to  pay  Di- 
rectors $1  a  day  for  attendance  at  semi-annual  conventions 
one  day  each,  and  the  action  was  taken  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  and  when  the  Superintendent  calls  upon  the  Directors 
they  are  ready  to  attend. 

Superintendent  Ford,  addressing  himself  to  this  question, 
said :  « 

"I  warft  to  raise  my  voice  in  defense  of  the  School-directors 
of  Tennessee.  I  think  they  should  be  paid  for  looking  after 
the  school  interests.  Paying  them  would  lead  to  elevating  the 
standard  of  the  schools  as  much  as  any  thing  else  that  could  be 
done.  I  would  not  be  here  in  this  meeting  if  the  people  of 
Knox  County  did  not  pay  me  a  salary  sufficient  to  allow  me  to 
attend  easily  and  creditably.  Talking  about  dollars  and  cents, 
that  is  what  we  are  all  after  as  much  as  honor,  and  unless  we 
pay  the  Directors  they  will  not  come  out.  I  am  in  favor  not 
only  of  a  dollar,  but  would  approve  of  giving  them  J1.50." 


Superintendent  Allen  said : 

"  The  objection  to  this  clause  in  the  minds  of  many  is  not 
paying  the  Directors  one  dollar  or  two  dollars,  but  to  Superin- 
tendent McCorkle's  amendment.  The  Directors  of  Bedford 
County  are  already  organized,  with  a  President,  and  I  don't 
wish  their  action  set  aside.  I  am  a  member  of  the  body,  like 
any  Director,  and  the  President  calls  us  together.  I  will  not 
vote  for  the  amendment." 

Superintendent  McCorkle  said  he  would,  in  order  to  avoid 
further  controversy,  withdraw  the  amendment,  though  he 
thought  the  presence  and  action  of  the  Superintendent  neces- 
sary to  have  the  work  of  the  Board  thoroughly  done. 
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Superintendent  Taylor  inquired  who  would  have  power  to 
call  the  Directors  together  if  the  Superintendent  were  not  a 
member. 

Superintendent  Smith  replied  that  the  Superintendent  could 
call  the  meeting  without  being  a  member. 

Superintendent  Huiiaker  moved  that  the  Superintendent  be 
made  a  member  without  being  necessarily  made  Chairman. 

This  action  was  carried. 

Upon  motion,  discussions  were  limited  to  three  minutes  to 
all  members  except  the  introducer  of  a  report,  who  would  be 
allowed  five  minutes  time. 

The  report  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

"We,  your  committee  on  *  How  to  Gather  Statistics  from  the 
Various  Districts,  so  the  Reports  of  County  Superintendents 
will  be  Approximately  Correct,  and  Submitted  to  the  State 
Superintendent  on  Time,'  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port: 

"Realizing  the  fact  that  gathering  statistics  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  and  laborious  duties  connected  with  the  office 
of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  feeling  that  our 
statistical  reports  ought  to  be  complete  and  accurate,  and  filed 
with  the  State  Superintendent  on  time,  we  offer  the  following 
suggestions : 

"1.  That  the  School-directors  of  each  county  be  organized 
into  a  County  Board,  which  shall  meet  semi-annually,  and  that 
the  Legislature  be  petitioned  to  enact  a  law  allowing  Directors 
$1  for  their  attendance,  and  that  the  County  Superintendent  be 
a  member  of  said  Board. 

"  2.  That  District  Clerks  be  instructed  how  to  fill  out  all  blanks 
furnished,  and  that  they  be  most  earnestly  requested  to  tile  their 
reports  on  or  before  the  15th  of  August  instead  of  the  15th  of 
September. 

"  3.  That  the  County  Superintendent  withhold  his  warrant  in 
favor  of  the  District  Clerk  until  he  shall  have  received  a  com- 
plete report,  including  the  enumeration  of  scholastic  population, 
an  abstract  from  each  school  in  the  district,  and  the  Directors* 
annual  report  to  the  Superintendent,  as  the  law  directs. 
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• 
"4  That  the  County  Superintendent  keep  a  complete  record 

of  abstracts  from  the  various  schools,  so  that  he  need  not  rely 

upon  the  Directors'  report  for  such  information. 

"  5.  That  each  teacher  be  furnished  with  blanks  for  monthly 

reports  to  the  County  Superintendent,  said  reports  to  embrace 

such  items  as  the  Superintendent  will  need  in  making  his  annual 

report,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  desired. 

"  6.   That  the  Superintendent,  in  his  visits  to  the  various 

schools,  have  in  view  the  data  for  his  annual  report,  and  take 

notes  accordingly. 

"  7.  That  the  Superintendent's  record  be  kept  so  as  to  show  at 

a  glance  each  and  every  item  required  in  his  annual  report  to 

the  State  Superintendent. 

'*H.  D.  IIuPFAKBR,  CAair/wan, 

"Daniel  Vincent, 

"J.  M.  Scott, 

*'G,  T.  Gregory, 

"J.  C.Ford." 

Chairman  Allen  submitted  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
"  State,  County,  and  District  Institutes — The  Value  of  these  to 
a  Public  School  System — How  to  Kaise  Funds  for  the  Support 
of  the  Same,  and  the  General  Management  Thereof." 


The  following  clause  of  the  report  elicited  considerable  dis- 
cussion : 

* 
"  We  are  opposed  to  compulsory  attendance;  no  Institute  is 

on  a  safe  or  creditable  basis  whose  members  are  driven  to  it ; 
besides,  the  teacher  who  must  or  can  be  driven  to  the  perform- 
ance of,  a  plain  duty  lacks  two  of  the  essential  qualifications  of 
a  real  teacher." 


.  Superintendent  Smith  moved  that  this  part  of  the  report  be 
non-concurred  in.     Said  he  : 

"  This  question  has  been  up  before.     We  adopted  a  motion 
at  the  previous  meeting  that  the  Directors  be  requested  not  to 
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employ  a  teacher  who  would  not  attend  the  Institute.  If  we 
were  up  to  these  essentials,  to  which  Mr.  Allen  refers,  it  would 
be  right  and  proper  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  views,  but,  in 
many  counties  of  the  State,  there  must  be  a  force  behind  the 
Institute,  that  will  bring  out  the  teachers  and  get  them  en- 
thused in  its  work.  We  may  reach  the  point  when  we  will 
stand  upon  the  love  of  getting  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake, 
but  we  have  not  reached  that  point  in  the  State  yet.  Allen's 
county  has.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  get  the  District  Di- 
rectors to  say  to  the  teacher  that,  ^unless  you  attend  the  Insti- 
tute we  will  not  employ  you.'  When  we  begin  to  do  that,  we 
will  begin  to  rise  in  the  scale.  In  the  counties  where  the  Di- 
rectors have  taken  that  stand,  the  school-work  has  improved 
and  gone  forward.  There  is  a  little  bit  of  coercion  in  that.  I 
have  instructed  the  Superintendents  not  to  examine  teachers 
until  the  close  of  the  Institute,  and  then  not  to  examine  any 
who  did  not  attend  the  Institute.  Of  course  all  applicants 
must  be  examined,  but  examine  those  later  who  do  not  attend 
the  Institute,  and  give  the  others  a  chance  to  make  their  con- 
tracts earlier.  We  must  take  the  teachers  as  they  are,  and  not 
as  we  would  like  them  to  be;  and  this  method  will  improve 
them.  I  think  Superintendent  Allen's  theory  is  a  correct  one, 
but  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  act  upon  it.  Some  coercion  is  yet 
necessary." 


Superintendent  Allen  said : 

"  The  kind  of  coercion  that  Superintendent  Smith  speaks  of 
is  not  referred  to  in  this  clause.  Admitting  that  the  view  of  the 
committee,  as  set  forth  in  the  report,  is  the  right  thing  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  it  through  4;his  body,  for  this  is  a  reasonable 
body,  and  will  do  what  is  right.  We  should  do  nothing  until 
we  can  do  the  right  thing.  There  are  different  kinds  of  coer- 
cion. I  know  that  this  body  is  a  power  behind  the  throne  to 
force  attendance  at  Institutes,  but  the  force  is  that  of  argument 
and  intelligence.  Attendance  at  an  Institute  may  be,  at  first, 
limited,  but  I  would  organize  it  for  all  time  to  come  if  there 
were  only  ten  members,  and  we  would  build  it  up  until  it  be- 
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came  itself  a  power  behind  the  throne  to  enforce  attendance 
through  the  force  of  intelligence  and  reason." 


Superintendent  Harlin  said : 

"I  indorse  what  Superintendent  Smith  has  said  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  I  will,  in  addition,  remind  my  brother  Superin- 
tendents that  human  nature  is  so  situated  that  it  needs,  in  many 
cases,  a  propelling  power  either  in  front  or  behind  to  force  men 
to  a  full  discharge  of  their  duty.  I  know  a  Superintendent 
who,  in  1885,  was  asked  upon  what  days  he  proposed  to  hold  an 
examination,  he  having  published  that  there  would,  during  a 
certain  week,  be  three  days  of  Institute  and  two  of  examination. 
The  preceding  year,  when  he  had  pursued  such  a  plan,  he  told 
the  teachers  on  which  days  there  wouli,be  Institute  work  and 
on  which  examinations.  Having  learned  this,  the  teachers  re- 
mained away  on  the  Institute  days,  and  came  on  the  others  to 
the  examination.  The  next  year  he  refused  to  tell  on  which 
(lays  each  kind  of  work  would  be  performed,  and,  for  fear  that 
they  would  miss  the  days  of  examination,  the  teachers  were 
forced  to  attend  the  entire  week.  Mr.  Allen's  idea  would  be 
right  if  the  right  time  were  here, "but  it  is  now  too  early.  There 
are  many  things  that  the  people  must  not  be  brought  into  too 
hastily.  Too  radical  changes  will  spoil  things.  We  had  a  dog 
law  in  TennesBee  once,  and  it  was  obnoxious  everywhere.  It 
was  at  that  time  a  too  radical  change,  though  at  the  present 
day  we  may  think  it  would  do  very  well.  If  we  bring  about 
changes  too  suddenly  the  people  will  not  submit,  and  I  indorse 
what  Superintendent  Smith  has  said." 


Superintendent  Ballow  said :  • 

"I  trust  the  section  will  be  adopted  as  read.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  in  my  Institute  work  compulsion  has  done  good  in 
any  shape.  Although  I  may  obey  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  be  backed  up  by  you,  I  have  no  authority  for  compulsion. 
If  we  have  a  stimulus  to  work,  let  us  put  it  in  front  of  the 
teachers,  and  if  it  is  good  it  will  be  followed.     I  believe  the  day 
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has  come  when  the  suggestion  in  the  report  can  be  put  to  work 
etfectively." 


Superintendent  Ford  said : 

"  The  question  presents  itself  to  my  mind  this  way  :  Is  it  to 
the  interest  of  the  teachers  of  Tennessee  that  they  attend  In- 
stitutes ?  If  so,  get  them  there.  In  my  county  we  had  two  In- 
stitutes in  adjoining  districts.  The  Directors  of  one  district 
believed  in  compulsion,  those  of  the  other  did  not;  the  first.In- 
stitute  was  well  attended,  and  the  other  was  not.  The  teachers 
of  the  first,  in  several  instances,  get  larger  salaries  also  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations," 


Superintendent  Allen  speaks  of  the  force  of  argument: 

"  How  are  we  going  to  argue  with  the  teachers  unless  we  can 
get  them  in  the  Institute?  If  you  force  them  to  attend  the 
Institute  you  put  them  in  a  position  where  they  will  learn  to 
appreciate  the  work.  Some  of  the  teachers  who  have  attended 
would  not  miss  a  day,  and  our  object  is  to  get  in  others." 


Superintendent  Foster  said : 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  do  almost  any  thing  to  get  the 
teachers  out.  If  the  teachers  will  attend  without  compulsion, 
verj'  well ;  if  they  will  not,  as  is  the  case  in  many  counties,  my 
own  included,  it  would  be  well  to  use  some  compulsion." 


Mrs.  Watkins  said : 

'*  Last  year,  when  acting  under  Superintendent  Smith's  in- 
structions, I  announced  that  I  would  not  examine  any  teacher 
who  had  not  attended  the  Institute  at  least  three  days.  The 
teiU'hers  attended  well.     The  rule  is  enforced  in  the  adjoining 
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county  of  Tipton,  and  the  result  is  that  the  teachers  from  Tip- 
ton who  apply  to  me  for  schools,  are  better  informed  than  those 
of  other  ad  oining  counties.  I  fully  agree  with  Superintendent 
Smith,  that  some  compulsion  should  be  used." 

Superintendent  Taylor  said: 

"I  don't  see  why  we  sheuld  object  to  forcing  a  little  light 
upon  the  teacher.  If  we  get  him  in  the  Institute  he  will  soon 
see  its  practical  benefit.  Let  us  use  force  enough* to  break  the 
ice  with  him;  he  will  then  go  on.  Let  us  have  a  little  force 
about  the  matter." 

Superintendent  Vincent  said  he  proposed  to  hold  an  Institute 
next  summer,  and  he  did  not  think  he  would  hold  it  unless  he 
had  some  power  to  get  the  teachers  out. 

Superintendent  Huffaker  said : 

"  It  has  been  my  experience  in  Institute  work  that  those  who 
most  need  instruction  stay  away,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  compul- 
sion. I  am  in  favor  of  Superintendent  Allen's  plan  as  soon  as 
we  get  ready  for  it,  but  we  are  not  yet  ready.  We  have 
some  teachers  who  will  not  attend,  and  some  Directors  who  will 
employ  that  kind  of  teachers.  If  we  once  get  those  teachers 
into  the  Normal  work  they  will  soon  take  interest  in  it.  I  am 
in  favor  of  Superintendent  Smith's  proposition." 

Superintendent  Billiiigsly  said  105  teachers  had  attended  his 
Institute,  and  if  compulsion  were  taken  away  the  attendance 
would  more  likely  be  twenty-five  next  time. 

Superintendent  Hufifaker  said  he  thought  it  a  good  plan  to 
give  those  teachers  who  did  not  attend  the  Institute  a  more 
rigid  examination  than  the  others.  He  had  tried  this  method, 
and  found  it  to  work  well. 

Superintendent  Smith,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Superin- 
tendent Gregory  as  16  the  authoritj'  for  exercising  compulsion, 
said  it  was  the  State  Superintendent's  duty  to  issue  instructions 
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to  County  Superintendents,  and  their  duty  to  obey.  If  they 
followed  the  directions  that  should  be  given  them  they  would 
use  a  little  coercion,  and  if  the  Directors  followed  the  request 
of  the  Association,  the  County  Superintendents  would  have  a 
little  niore  coercion. 

The  motion  to  non-concur  in  the  clause  referred  to  was  car- 
ried, after  which  the  report  was  adopted  as  a  whole,  as  follows : 

^*'Mr.  President:  Your  committee  on  *  State,  County,  and  Dis- 
trict Institutes*  ask  the  privilege  of  submitting  the  following  for 
youi^  consideration  and  action  : 

"  That  it  is  necessary,  in  the  closing  month  of  the  year  1889, 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  Institutes,  or  discuss  their  value  to  a 
system  of  public  schools,  is  a  fact  worth  serious  reflection, 
decided  action.  If  it  is  true,  as  the  best  educators  and  educa- 
tional journals  of  the  world  claim,  that  they  are  of  direct  and 
great  practical  value  to  school-systems,  teachers,  and  schools, 
then  it  is  quite  time  that  each  of  the  652,508  children  in  Tennes- 
see should  be  placed  under  the  direct  influence  of  them. 

"The  term  Institute,  as  used  with  our  public  school  system, 
and  practically  defined,  means  organization.  Organization  is 
the  first  and  greatest  watchword  of  the  age,  and  protection,  im- 
provement, and  progress  are  certain  results. 

"A  public  school  system  without  organization,  and  a  locomo- 
tive without  drive-wheels,  are  in  about  the  same  worthless  con- 
dition. They  exist,  but  can't  work;  are  enormous  investments 
for  noble  purposes,  but  without  profit.  Can  the  teachers  of 
Tennessee,  into  whose  hands  are  placed  the  State's  highest  in- 
terests and  most  sacred  trusts,  neglect  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant requisite  of  success  ? 

"  There  is  no  way  of  determining  the  real,  full  value  of  Insti- 
tutes. Single  ideas  cannot  be  measured.  Columbus  said,  *  The 
earth  is  round,'  and  the  two  Americas,  with  all  that  they  have 
been,  are,  or  will  be,  grew  out  of  the  thought.  Institutes  are 
productive  of  many  ideas;  hence  their  value  is  inestimable. 
We  only  know  that,  with  imperfect  management  and  very 
limited  support,  they  have  improved  and  popularized  our  sys- 
tem of  free  education  throughout  the  State;  that  they  have 
been  the  source  of  improved  methods  of  organization,  discipline, 
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and  teachings  and  that  they  have  given  teachers  a  higher  con- 
ception of  their  dutiea  aad  responsibilities.  They  have  been 
sufficient  to  re-instate  the  worn,  discouraged  teacher;  to  make 
him  broader,  wiser,  and  better;  to  renew  his  interest  in,  and 
love  for,  his  pupils,  fellow-teachers,  and  profession.  They  have 
been  instrumental  in  collecting,  protecting,  giving  prominence, 
,  professional  strength,  and  positions  to  the  real  teachers  of  the 
State ;  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  they  have  retired  those  who 
are  inefficient,  non-progressive,  and  incapable  of  development. 
In  short,  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  creditable  system  of  public  schools  in  Tennessee 
apart  from  the  influence  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  similar  or- 
ganizations. Their  value  in  the  past  is  clear  to  the  minds  of  all 
close  observers.  Their  future  influence  and  future  worth  de- 
pend on  a  judicious  management  and  a  liberal  support  from 
the  teaching  force  of  the  State.  We  do  not  mean  a  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  money,  but  a  liberal  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
these  institutions,  a  liberal  attendance  at  their  meetings,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  funds  to  meet  absolutely  necessary  expenses. 

"  Our  Institute  record  for  1888  is,  in  many  respects,  very  en- 
couraging; more  so,  at  least,  than  in  any  previous  year.  Four 
hundred  and  eighty-three  of  these  meetings  were  held,  an  aver- 
age of  five  to  each  county.  Four  thousand  names  were  en- 
rolled, and  a  large  majority  of  the  meetings  were  successful. 
There  is  an  unwritten  paragraph,  however,  belonging  to  this 
pleasing  story  which  casts  a  dense  shade  over  the  whole  scene. 
There  were  four  thousand  teachers  in  our  public  schools  whose 
faces  were  not  seen,  the  touch  of  whose  hands  was  not  felt,  and 
whose  names  were  not  heard  of  in  connection  with  all  this  very 
important,  absolutely  indispensable  work. 

"  In  plain  English,  this  means  that  the  State's  school-system 
carried  for  twelve  months  the  weight  of  four  thousand  teachers 
who  were  practically  dead,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  system 
are  concerned.  Evidently  there  is  a  material  wrong  somewhere. 
If  it  is  with  these  inactive  teachers,  and  is  a  mere  matter  of  in- 
disposition on  their  part;  if  they  are  simply  unwilling  to  im- 
bibe an  active,  progressive  spirit,  and  meet  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities manfully,  then  the  least  thing  that  can  be  asked  of 
them  is  that- they  get  out  of  the  way. 
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^^If  the  fault  is  ours,  then  the  remedy  must  be  ours.  lu  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  our  plan  of  operation,  if  we  have 
one,  is  seriously  defective,  and  the  inevitable  result  is  that  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  work  done  does  not  give  satisfaction. 

^'It  is  defective,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  assumes  an  atti- 
tude that  is  wholly  dependent.  We  have  ideas  that  would  work 
a  wonderful  reformation  in  our  schools,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very 
short  time,  if  the  Legislature  and  County  Courts  would  only 
appropriate  sums  sufficient  to  give  these  ideas  a  practical  test. 
But  thej'  don't,  and  we  don't.  The  only  plausible  inference  is, 
they  never  will ;  consequently  we  never  will. 

"We  are  confronted  with  a  great  confusion  of  ideas,  of  meth- 
ods, of  organization  and  management,  and  the  real  objects  and 
ends  of  Institute  work. 

"  If  education  is  any  thing,  it  is  the  power  of  bringing  sys- 
tem out  of  confusion.  Until  our  work  is  firmly  established, 
systematized,  clearly  defined,  and  well  understood,  we  may  ex- 
pect many  failures  in  the  results.  Each  division  of  it  should 
have  definite  existence,  definite  objects  in  view,  and  should  re- 
spect, understand,  and  assist  in  maintaining  every  other  division. 

'<  Tennessee  is  overloaded  with  educational  organizations. 
Reflect  a  moment  on  the  work  of  the  present  year.  We  have 
had  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  the  Public  School  Officers'  Association,  a  Normal 
Institute  in  each  county,  eighteen  State  Institutes,  County  Insti- 
tutes, with  monthly  or  semi-monthly  meetings  in  many  counties, 
and  District  Institutes  and  a  Teachers'  Heading  Circle,  with 
monthly  meetings,  in  others. 

"  Besides  these,  we  suppose  there  has  been  the  usual  number 
of  those  self-important  private  enterprises  that  run  four  weeks 
during  the  summer  vacation  under  the  flashing  title  'Normal 
Instructions  for  Young  Teachers,'  institutions  where  beginners, 
and  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  course  in  some 
Normal  School,  can  have  their  infirmities  removed  for  the  mea- 
ger sum  of  five  or  ten  dollars  tuition,  and  the  very  reasonable 
board  bill  of  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  term. 

"  This  is  a  confused  mass  of  disconnected  organizations  that 
furnishes  the  teachers  of  Tennessee  with  a  mysterious  com- 
pound of  duties  that  they  can  neither  understand  nor  meet; 
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yet,  under  public  opinion,  tney  must  meet  and  dispose  of  them 
creditably,  at  least,  or  their  characters  as  progressive  teachers 
suft'er. 

"  We  do  not  ask  what  should  6e,  but  what  is  the  relation  of  the 
District  Meeting  to  the  County  Institute  ?  of  the  County  Insti- 
tute to  the  State  Institutes  ?  of  the  State  Institutes  to  the  Public 
School  Officers'  Association  ?  of  the  Public  School  Officers'  As- 
sociation  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  State's 
school-system?  and  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  the 
iNTationai  Educational  Association ?  Nobody  will  answer;  no- 
body can  answer. 

"Now,  to  suggest  apian  of  operation  that  is  full,  clear,  apt 
to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  more 
extensive  in  its  influence,  and  productive  of  better  results,  is  a 
task  for  which  we  feel  incompetent,  but  we  dare  to  submit  the 
following,  which  observation  and  experience  will  easily  im- 
prove : 

"The  State  Teachers'  Association  is  *  time-tried  and  time- 
honored.'  *It  is  the  bridge  that  carried  us  over.'  It  has  been 
the  strong  friend  of  free  education  in  Tennessee.  Its  willing- 
ness is  not  exhausted,  and  its  ability  is  greater  now  than  in  any 
part  of  its  past  history.  It  merits  the  respect  and  support  of 
every  friend  of  education  in  the  State,  and  will  certainly  be 
maintained. 

"  The  Public  School  Officers'  Association  is  the  indispensable 
head  of  our  public  school  organizations.  Time  will  soon  prove 
that  it  is  a  power  to  be  felt.  The  single,  grand  object  before  it 
is '  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  and  efficient  system  of  public 
schools  for  the  State.'  It  is  an  immense  undertaking,  but  per- 
fectly practical.  The  Association,  of  itself,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  task;  but  by  gathering  about  it  a  plain,  practical  system  of 
State  and  County  Institutes,  Teachers'  Reading  Circles,  and 
district  meetings,  it  will  secure  direct  communication  with 
every  home  in  the  State,  and  accomplish  its  work  with  ease. 

"  The  State  Institutes  should  have  definite  existence,  uniform 
and  definite  objects  in  view;  should  be  self-governing,  self-sup- 
porting, and  thoroughly  understood.  They  should  be  four  in 
number,  and  permanently  located  at  the  four  most  accessible 
points  in  the  State,  that  the  facilities  for  work  and  instruction 
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may  be  improved  year  after  year.  Each  should  be  organized 
by  electing  a  President^  Vice-president,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, and  an  Executive  Committee.  TPhe  Executive  Committee 
should  have  power,  and  be  required  to  fix  fees,  arrange  a  pro- 
gramme for  each  session,  and  elect  competent  persons  to  take 
charge  of  each  division  of  work.  The  sessions  should  be  an- 
nual, and  continue  two  weeks. 

^*  Joint  annual  meetings  of  the  four  Executive  Committees, 
presided  over  by  the  State  Superintendent,  should  be  held  for 
the  transaction  of  business  of  general  interest,  and  especially 
to  adopt  a  uniform,  graded  course  of  study,  that  the  special  de- 
sires of  each  attendant  may  be  satisfied. 

''  Each  county  having  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  should 
organize  a  County  Institute.  Those  not  having  a  sufficient 
number  to  make  the  work  sure  and  profitable  should  join  them- 
selves, with  their  interests,  to  a  neighboring  county  that  will 
appreciate  their  intentions,  and  cheerfully  aid  them  in  their  own 
improvement  and  in  their  efiorts  to  improve  the  schools  of 
their  county. 

^'  The  organization,  management,  and  support  of  the  County 
Institute  should  be  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  the  State 
Institute.  The  County  Superintendent  should  always  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  should  accept  no 
other  office  or  work.  The  sessions  should  be  annual,  continu- 
ing two  weeks.  Public  school  branches  should  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  work  of  each  session,  and  a  competent  teacher  of 
the  county  selected  to  take  charge  of  each  branch.  The  pro- 
gramme should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  at  least  two 
months  before  the  session  begins.  An  hour  of  each  day  should 
be  set  apart  for  miscellaneous  work,  or  the  discussion  of  inter- 
esting, appropriate,  unsettled  practical  question.  No  night 
session  should  be  held.  The  management  should  be  such  as 
will  bind  the  members  together  in  peaceful,  interested  union. 
The  meetings  should  be  void  of  prejudices,  indifference,  in- 
dolence, and  ^monopolies.'  Promptness,  neatness,  cheerful- 
ness, industry,  and  ready  obedience  are  characteristics  of  every 
good  member. 

'^One  general  educational  meeting  should  be  held  in  each 
school-district  during  the  year.    It  should  be  composed  of  the 
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teachers,  Directors,  patrons,  and  pupils  of  the  schools  in  the 
district.  It  should  be  social,  entertaining,  and  instructive.  Its 
objects  should  be  greater  interest,  harmony,  larger  enroUmeut, 
better  attendance,  and  a  higher  grade  of  teaching.  The  County 
Superintendent  should  arrange  to  attend  each  one  of  these 
meetings.  He  should  go  prepared  to  work  as  one  well  informed 
on  the  public  school-work  of  the  State,  thoroughly  on  the 
work  of  his  county,  and  the  special  needs  of  each  district. 

^'In  addition  to  these,  a  complete  system  of  organization 
would  require  a  Directors'  Association  in  each  county.  The 
membership  of  this  association  should  be  limited  to  the  County 
Superintendent  and  the  District  Directors.  Its  objects  should 
be  to  improve  and  strengthen  its  members  in  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties,  to  unify  the  school-work  of  the  county, 
and  to  attain  to  the  most  judicious  use  of  the  school-fund  in  the 
interest  of  the  children  represented  by  the  Association. 

"A  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  should  be  organized  in  each 
county,  as  it  is  the  surest,  most  pleasant,  convenient,  and  inter- 
esting method  of  cultivating  studious  habits,  gathering  general 
knowledge,  and  keeping  informed  on  current  events.  With 
these  objects  in  view,  a  course  of  study  should  be  adopted. 
Each  subject  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  competent  person, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  divide  it  into  parts,  or  lessons, 
which  should  be  well  studied,  and  thoroughly  discussed  at 
meetings  held  at  specified  times  for  the  purpose. 

"We. have  herein  outlined  a  plan  of  organization  for  the 
white  teachers  of  the  State,  and  recommend  the  same  for 
colored  teachers. 

"  Respectfully, 

'*J.  H.  Allen, 
^Miss  Bessie  Moore, 

'L.   L.   LiVESAY, 

'R.  S.  Ballow, 
*A.  D.  Williams, 
*T.  A.  Jackson." 

An  entertainment  of  a  most  pleasing  character  was  given  the 
visiting  school-officers  at  night  at  the  Nashville  College  for 
Young  Ladies.    An  interesting  prografbme,  consisting  of  music, 
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recitatioDB,  and  short  addresses,  was  carried  out,  and  an  evening 
of  enjoyment  was  passed.  • 

The  visitors  and  students  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  col- 
lege, where  the  former  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
F.  Price  in  appropriate  and  eloquent  words.  This  introduction 
was  followed  by  the  features  mentioned :  **  Music,  by  Miss  Price ; 
recitation,  "  Over  the  Hill  from  the  Poor-house,"  and  "An  In- 
terview with  Mark  Twain,"  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Merrill ;  vocal  solo, 
by  Miss  Maggie  Lou  Riddle;  recitation,  '*  The  Clown's  Baby," 
by  Miss  Dofflemire;  music,  by  Miss  Cox;  recitation,  "The 
Benediction,"  by  Prof.  Merrill;  vocal  solo,  by  Miss  Woolwine; 
recitation,  "The  Welsh  Classic,"  by  Miss  Wyse;  recitation, 
"  Smith's  Boy,"  by  Prof.  Merrill. 

Superintendent  Frank  Smith  was  called  upon  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  and  neatly  responded.  He  was  followed  by  Superin- 
tendent Ford,  of  Knox  County;  Superintendent  Foster,  of  An- 
derson; Prof.  Frank  Goodman,  and  Supt.  C.  S.  Douglass,  of 
Gallatin.    All  were  heartily  applauded. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  a  recitation  of  Whitcomb 
Riley's,  "  The  Goblin,"  by  Prof.  Merrill. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  11. 

AFTBRNCX^N  SBSSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2:45  by  President 
Billingsly. 

Superintendent  Hutt'aker  moved  that  the  by-laws  be  so 
amended  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  print 
and  distribute  the  programme  of  each  meeting  at  least  two 
months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  was  carried. 
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Chairman  Harlin  introduced  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
"How  to  Increase  the  School  Fund." 

After  unimportant  discussion,  the  report  was  adopted.  It  is 
as  follows : 

"We,  the  undersigned  committee  upon  the  subject  of  *How 
to  Increase  the  School  Fund,'  would  most  respectfully  submit 
the  following,  to  wit : 

"1.  That,  whereas,  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of 
Tennessee,  the  annual  proceeds  or  interest  of  the  permanent 
State  school-fund,  are  distributed  among  the  several  counties 
according  to  their  scholastic  population ; 

"  2.  And,  whereas,  a  tax  of  1 J  mills  on  the  dollar  (15  cents  on 
the  $100)  is  annually  leviedr  upon  all  property  subject  to  taxa- 
tion ; 

"3.  And,  whereas,  every  male  inhabitant  in  the  State  sub- 
ject thereto  shall  pay  a  poll-tax  of  $1  for  the  support  of  said 
schools ; 

"4.  And,  whereas,  when  the  money  derived  from  the  school- 
fund  and  taxes  imposed  by  the  State  on  the  counties,  shall  not 
be  suiiicient  to  keep  up  a  public  school  for  five  months  in  the 
year  in  the  school-districts  in  the  county,  the  County  Court 
shall  levy  an  additional  tax  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  or  shall 
submit  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  may  levy  a 
tax  to  prolong  the  schools  beyond  the  five  months ;  said  tax  to 
be  levied  on  all  property,  polls,  and  privileges  liable  to  taxation, 
but  shall  not  exceed  the  entire  State  tax ; 

"  5.  And,  whereas,  we  believe  the  foregoing  provisions  wholly 
adequate  to  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  run  the 
schools  five  months  (as  the  law  contemplates)  in  each  year,  in 
the  districts  of  the  various  counties,  if  carried  out  according  to 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law ;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  in  many  of  the  counties  the  County  Courts  absolutely  fail 
and  refuse  to  carry  out  said  provision  of  the  school-law,  the 
substance  of  which  is  embraced  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
report ; 

"  6.  And,  whereas,  many  of  said  County  Courts  fail  to  levy  a 
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tax  apoQ  privileges,  and  thereby  deprive  their  counties  of  an 
equivalent  tax  for  school  purposes ; 

"  7.  And,  whereas,  if  the  County  Courts,  after  failing  to  levy 
the  tax  as  set  out  in  Section  39  of  the  school-law,  were  to  sub- 
mit the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  "g^e  believe  it  would, 
in  many  cases,  be  lost,  thereby  in  a  measure  defeating  the 
schools  of  those  counties  for  that  year; 

<'  8.  And  that,  whereas,  in  view  of  the  real  and  contemplated 
failures  hereinbefore  mentioned,  we,  your  committee,  deem  it 
prudent  and  proper  to  petition  our  next  General  Assembly  to 
legislate  upon  this  question,  and  thereby  relieve  the  County 
Courts  and  the  people  of  levying  said  taxes,  except  in  those 
counties  that  may  desire  a  higher  tax  than  that  which  may  be 
levied  by  said  Legislature. 

"9.  And  that  we  are  in  favor  of  j)etitioning  said  Legislature 
to  levy  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar,  which  shall  be  a  min- 
imum, and  which  shall  be  collected  as  other  taxes  are,  and  paid 
over  to  the  County  Trustee  in  the  county  where  collected,  and 
distributed  therein  to  each  school-district  according  to  its  scho- 
lastic population. 

"  10.  This  committee  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  power 
of  the  County  Courts  of  our  State  to  release  poll-tax  is  very 
greatly  abused  by  many  such  courts;  that  it  is,  hundreds  of 
times,  exercised  in  unmeritorious  cases,  and  that  it  is  thereby 
wrongfully,  year  after  year,  extracting  thousands  of  dollars  from 
our  school-funds;  they  therefore  recommend  that  said  legisla- 
tive body  be  asked  to  throw  some  restriction  around  the  exer- 
cise of  said  power. 

"11.  And  that  said  General  Assembly  take  action  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  regards  the  se- 
curing of  the  payment  of  poll-tax  by  requiring  each  voter  to 
exhibit  his  tax  receipt  before  voting. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

"Nbllib  O'Donnbll, 
"L.  K.  Taylor, 
"Avery  Harlin, 

"  Committee^* 

A  Superintendent  moved  that  the  Legislature  bo  petitioned 
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to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  County  Trustee  to  distribute  the 
school-fund  quarterly,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  lie  in  the  treas- 
ury six  months  at  a  time. 

Superiotendent  Smith,  in  explaining  this  point,  said  that  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  such  a  request  was  made^ 
when  that  body  held  that  the  Trustee  was  already  compelled  by 
law  to  disburse  the  school-fund  when  he  had  any  on  hand. 
If  he  refused  to  disburse,  the  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney-general  and  the  Court  to  prosecute  him  criminally. 
The  Trustee  at  ^N'ashville  made  monthly  disbursements.  The 
law  was  abundant — only  its  enforcement  was  lacking. 

No  members  of  the  committee  on  "  Female  Education  "  being 
present,  that  subject  Was  passed  without  a  report. 

Assistant  Secretary  Kay  read  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
Indian  Commissioner  Morgan,  outlining  the  policy  of  that 
official  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Indian,  and  introduced 
the  following  resolution : 

* 

"  JResolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the 
policy  outlined  by  the  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
in  his  last  annual  report,  is  nearer  a  correct  policy  than  we  have 
heretofore  had." 

The  resolution,  after  an  indecisive  vote,  was  passed  over  until 
the  next  morning. 

State  Superintendent  Smith  was  invited  to  deliver  th^  address 
announced  on  the  programme.    He  spoke  as  follows : 

^^Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen j  and  Fellow- Superin- 
tendents: I  am  thankful  for  this  opportunity  of  meeting  and 
talking  with  you.  I  will  state  in  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy/  of  the  Knozville  Daily 
Journal,  of  December  2,  in  which  paper  I  find  an  editorial 
headed:  *A  Caustic  Criticism.'  It  was  prompted  by  a  letter 
written  by  Professor  Edward  Moses,  Superintendent  of  schools  of 
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Raleigh,  N.  C.  It  appears  from  the  editorial  that  Profeasor 
Moses,  after  having  read  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Tennessee,  took  occasion  to 
comment  thereon  in  an  open  letter  to  me,  which  was  published 
in  the  School-teacher ^  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  intimately 
known  Professor  Moses  for  several  years,  and  know  that  he 
would  not  intentionally  do  an  injustice  to  me,  or  to  the  teachers 
of  Tennessee.  He  did  not  send  me  a  copy  of  the  letter,  as  he 
should  have  done,  or  a  marked  copy  of  the  paper  in  which  it 
was  published.  I  have  never  seen  this  letter,  but  I  wish  to  read 
this  editorial,  and  show  the  fallacy  of  Professor  Moses'  state- 
ments. The  proprietor  of  this  paper  has  been  a  life-long  friend 
of  mine,  and  its  columns  have  never  been  closed  to  any  thing  that , 
has  had  a  tendency  to  improve  the  public  schools  of  Tennessee. 
I  am  sure  that  Professor  Moses'  article  will  be  widely  com- 
mented upon,  and  it  is  due  the  teachers  and  the  school-interests 
of  Tennessee,  as  well  as  myself,  that  the  position  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Moses  be  shown  to  be  mistaken,  as  it  clearly  is.  The 
editorial  Bays : 

"'Prof.  Edward  P.  Moses,  now  Superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  a  native  of  Knoxville,  a  son  of  the 
late  Judge  John  L.  Moses.  He  is  well  known  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  readers.  He  wad  educated  in  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  which  institution  he  is  a  graduate.  For  several  years 
after  graduating  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Knoxville  city  schools, 
and  was  a  regular  and  interested  attendant  at  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, Educational  Associations,  and  Educational  Conventions. 
A  recent  number  of  the  School-teacher ^  published  at  Win- 
ston, IS.  C,  contains  an  open  letter  from  him,  ad(fressed  to 
"Hon.  Prank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction "  in  Tennessee,  and  the  above  facts  are  stated  merely 
to  show  that  Professor  Moses  has  had  some  means  of  knowing 
what  he  writes  about  when  he  criticises  some  things  in  con- 
nection with  our  public  school  system.  The  basis  of  his  criti- 
cism is  the  published  report  of  a  recent  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  is  embraced  the  report  of  a  committee  bear- 
ing the  signatures  of  the  Superintendent  and  others,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  "remarkable  progress"  of  the  public 
school  system  in  Tennessee  in  the  past  sixteen  years.    Professor 
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Moses  takes  issue  with  this  statement,  and  proceeds  to  give 
reasons,  which  are  certainly  pointed  enough  and  pungent 
enough  to  attract  attention.  He  thinks  the  report  alluded  to 
altogether  too  rosy  for  practical  use. 

"*  While  the  Journal  would  not  be  understood  as  indorsing 
fully  every  thing  he  says,  we  must  admit  that  he  bases  his  con- 
clusions generally  on  logical  premises,  and  they  cannot  be  swept 
aside  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  or  by  a  merely  dogmatic  assertion. 
It  will  do  no  harm  to  read  what  he  says;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  call  attention  to  some  of  the  weak  points  in  a  system  which 
we  all  want  to  see  made  perfect.  He  alleges  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina  are  grossly  incompetent.  He  mentions  a  num- 
ber of  instances  which  would  be  amusing  but  for  the  gravity  of 
the  subject.  There  is,  beyond  doubt,  too  much  truth  in  the 
assertions  he  makes.  Scores  of  men  are  employed  to  teach 
public  schools  throughout  the  country  who  cannot  read  or  spell 
correctly,  and  who  are  destitute  of  the  qualifications  to  write  an 
ordinary  letter  to  a  friend. 

"•But  that  the  "remarkable  progress"  of  the  public  school 
system  in  Tennessee,  as  alluded  to  by  the  committee  in  ques- 
tion, must  have  been  meant  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  Professor 
Moses  proceeds  to  show  by  quoting  some  facte  from  Superin- 
tendent Smith's  report.  These  are  the  facts  to  which  he  calls 
attention :       , 

"*1.  Appropriation  per  capita  in  1883,  26  c%nts;  in  18§9,  28 
cents. 

"'2.  Length  of  school-term  in  1883, 15.6  weeks;  in  1889, 16 
weeks. 

"«3.  Average  salary  of  teachers  in  1888,  |29.79;  in  1889, 
f  29.71. 

"  'The  progress  that  is  being  made  in  cities  of  which  we  some- 
times boast  Professor  Moses  shows  is  not  so  "  remarkable  "  after 
all.  He  instances  the  case  of  Nashville,  which,  according  to 
Superintendent  Smith's  report,  has  a  scholastic  population  of 
17,000,  while  the  total  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  was  only 
7,000. 

" '  There  are  other  points  in  the  vigorous  letter  of  Professor 
Moses  to  which  we  would  like  to  call  attention,  but  a  want  of 
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space  prevents  us  from  doing  so  now.  We  may  at  some  other 
time.  We  have  something  more  than  a  faint  suspicion  that  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture  has  been  overdone.  Our  teachers 
who  attend  Btat«  Associations  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  gen- 
erally represent  the  very  best  schools,  and  it  is  natural  that 
their  reports  should  be  presented  in  the  brightest  light.  And 
there  may  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  who  are  not  rep- 
resentative teachers,  but  who  attend  these  Associatioiis,  and  are 
most  conspicuous  participants  in  their  proceedings,  to  convert 
them  into  mutual  admiration  societies  to  an  extent  that  good 
taste  and  a  delicate  sense  of  the  situation  would  not  justify. 
The  paper  written  by  Professor  Moses  may,  partially  at  least, 
prick  a  bubble  that  may  be  an  eye-sore  to  every  conscientious 
teacher  in  the  State. ' 

"  You  will  see,"  continued  Superintendent  Smith,  "that  Pro- 
fessor Moses  makes  the  statement  that  only  26  cents  per  capita 
is  expended  in  Tennessee  for  public  school  purposes.  Professor 
Moses  considers  one  part  of  the  school-report,  and  one  only. 
We  have  a  school-fund  of  $2,500,000  in  effect,  upon  which  in- 
terest is  paid  semi-annually.  This  will  amount  to  the  26  cents 
per  capita  that  Professor  Moses  speaks  of.  He  does  not  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  Legislature  levies,  in  addition  to  that,  a 
tax  of  1^  mills  On  the  dollar  for  public  school  purposes,  and  re- 
quires the  County  Court  to  levy  as  much  more  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  run  the  schools  five  months  in  the  year.  These  amounts 
are  expended  ip  the  counties  where  collected.  The  report 
shows  that  last  year  $1,157,930.12  was  expended  for  school-pur- 
poses in  Tennessee.  Our  scholastic  population  was  652,580, 
and  if  all  these  children  were  in  school,  the  expenditure  per 
capita  would  be  $1.62,  more  than  six  times  the  amount  at  which 
Professor  Moses  stated  the  expenditure.  Our  school  enrollment 
was  411,601,  so  that  the  expenditure  per  capita  for  those  en- 
rolled was  (2.81.  Professor  Moses  received  a  copy  of  this  re- 
port, but  he  considered  only  one  part  of  it.  He  criticises  the 
schools  of  Ifashville,  which  are  the  pride  of  our  whole  people. 
They  stand  in  the  front  rank.  You  heard  Superintendent 
Brown  say  they  had  no  trouble  about  money  or  accommoda- 
tions, but  that  the  need  was  better  supervision.  We  know 
that  is  the  great  need  everywhere  so  far  as  that  is  concerned^ 
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and  the  object  of  this  meetiug  is  that  it  will  better  pre- 
pare us  for  our  work.  The  school-age  in  Nashville  is  from  six 
to  twenty-oue ;  but  pupils  are  not  permitted  to  attend  school 
until  they  are  seven  years  of  age,  and  many  of  the  pupils  are 
graduated  at  sixteen.  So  you  have  one  year  at  the  beginning 
and  four  or  five  at  the  close  of  the  public  school  course  when 
the  student  is  not  in  the  school.  Yet,  being  within  the  school- 
age,  he  is  still  carried  upon  the  rolls.  Where  you  have  in  Ten- 
nessee the  best  schools,  there  you  will  find  the  poorest  enroll- 
ment, according  to  the  scholastic  population.  The  reason  is  that 
more  of  the  pupils  are  graduated,  or  complete  the  course  before 
they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  some  counties,  which 
have  a  term  of  only  two  or  three  months,  you  will  find  nearly 
all  the  scholastic  population  enrolled.  The  term  is  so  short 
that  the  pupils  do  not  have  time  to  complete  the  public  school 
course,  and  hence  they  are  enrolled  each  year  until  they  are 
twenty-one.  Where  you  have  the  best  schools  you  have  the 
smallest  enrollment,  and  where  the  poorest  schools  the  largest 
enrollment.  It  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school- 
system  of  Tennessee  to  say  that  in  any  county  or  city  there  are 
large  numbers  of  pupils  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools.  You  will  find  in  Nashville  more  graduates,  according 
to  population,  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  State.  The  schools 
have  longer  been  in  operation,  and  are  arranged  so  that  all  can 
attend.  The  public  school  enrollment  does  not  show  how  many 
pupils  of  public  school  age  are  attending  private  schools. 

"Another  thing  that  speaks  well  for  the  public  school  system 
of  Tennessee  is  the  valuation  of  school-property.  It  is  given 
now  at  $1,914,374.86,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  of  that  amount  has  been  expended  in  procur- 
ing school-property  within  the  last  sixteen  years.  This  much 
I  say  in  justice  to  our  system.  I  wish  further  to  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  shall  read  this  report,  that  Tennessee 
makes  no  distinction  for  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  pf 
servitude.  We  give  equal  advantages  and  the  same  number  of 
Bchool-days  to  the  white  and  the  colored  children.  The  failure 
to  pay  poll-tax,  of  which  mention  was  made  a  short  while  ago> 
is  almost  exclusively  on  the  part  of  the  negroes.  The  politicians 
dodge  this  question,  and  are  not  willing  to  say  to  the  negro, 
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*  You  must  conform  to  the  Constitution,  and  pay  your  school- 
tax,  or  you  cannot  vote/  If  that  were  done  we  would  probably 
get  $100,000  a  year  for  school-purposes  that  we  do  not  now  re- 
ceive. I  have  no  objection  to  making  laws  that  will  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  Constitution.  I  believe  that  our  school-age 
ought  to  be  amended,  so  that  our  roll  will  not  carry  such  a  large 
number  of  persons  that  are  not  in  school.  I  think  the  age 
should  be  changed  to  six  to  eighteen  years.  What  is  the  use 
of  carrying  on  the  rolls  the  names  of  those  who  have  completed 
the  course,  married,  and  have  families  ?  The  age  was  fixed  as 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro.  He  has  had  time  enough  to 
catch  up.  The  present  age  causes  our  rolls  to  make  a  bad 
showing,  carrying  out  the  impression  that  our  enrollment  is 
much  smaller,  comparatively,  than  it  is. 

"As  to  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  I  will 
say  that  I  am  as  well  acquainted  with  the  teachers  of  the  State 
as  any  other  man  in  the  State,  and  much  better  acquainted  with 
them  than  any  man  not  a  citizen,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  charge  is  not  true.  Our  teachers  are  not  in  every 
respect  what  we  desire,  but  a  nobler  band  of  men  and  women 
cannot  be  found.  They  are  earnest,  faithful,  and  honest,  and 
use  every  means  possible  for  improvement,  and  advancement 
can  be  seen  from  Johnson  to  Shelby. 

"This  much  I  say  in  defense  of  the  cause  of  education,  and 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State.    I  now  turn  to  other  subjects. 

"  The  question  of  tuition  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  my 
office.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  plain.  The  hour  a  pupil 
completes  the  public  school  course  he  ceases  to  have  a  claim 
upon  the  school.  After  that  moment  he  shall  not  be  admitted 
unless  tuition  is  paid." 

Superintendent  Tyler  wanted  to  know  if  the  matter  of  tuition 
did  not  rest  with  the  District  Directors. 

Superintendent  Smith  continued:  "Nobody  has  a  right  to 
construe  the  law  except  the  constituted  authorities.  Section  81 
of  Chapter  XXV.  of  the  public  school  law  says : 

"*-Bc  it  further  enacted^  That  in  every  public  school  shall  be 
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taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  elementary  geology  of  Tenneaeee,  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  elementary  principles  of  agriculture,  and 
vocal  music  be  taught  therein;  and  other  branches  shall  not  be 
introduced  except  as  provided  for  by  local  taxation,  or  shall  be 
allowed  by  special  regulations,  upon  the  payment  of  such  rates 
of  tuition  as  may  be  prescribed.  The  funds  derived  from  this 
source  to  go  into  the  school-fund  for  the  suppo,r1f  of  the  re- 
spective schools  in  which  it  may  be  collected/  '* 

Superintendent  Tyler  asked :  "  If  the  Directors  prescribe  one 
cent  tuition  a  month,  is  that  action  legal  ? " 

Superintendent  Smith  replied :  "  The  law  says  that  the  Di- 
rectors shall  charge  tuition,  and  the  District  Directors  who  pre- 
scribed one  cent  a  month  would  be  guilty  of  openly  and  will- 
fully violating  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Who  ever  thought  of  one 
cent  being  tuition  ?  If  that  rate  is  fixed  you  must  work  under 
misdirectors,  not  Directors.  The  District  Directors  are  also  the 
parties  to  say  what  classes  of  books  shall  be  admitted  under  the 
list  of  public  school  studies." 

Some  discussion  arising  as  to  the  grades  of  books  that  could 
be  admitted  as  public  school  studies,  Captain  Garrett  suggested 
that  a  system  of  graded  schools  would  solve  the  difficulty. 

*'  I  have  been  asked  about  Phelan's  '  History  of  Tennessee,' " 
said  Superintendent  Smith.  "  I  have  ruled  that  that  was  a  mat- 
ter resting  with  the  District  Directors;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  cannot  see  why  the  history  of  Tennessee  should  not 
be  admitted  under  the  head  of  '  history '  in  the  common  school 
course.  We  have  geographies  with  Tennessee  editions,  and  I 
think  if  the  history  of  Tennessee  were  bound  in  the  same 
volume  with  a  history  of  the  United  States  the  condition  would 
be  the  same.  Simply  because  it  is  found  in  another  form,  it  is 
not  difterent  in  reality.  We  know  more  of  the  history  of  Mas- 
sachusetts than  we  do  of  Tennessee,  and  find  twenty  pages  de- 
voted in  the  usual  history  to  that  State,  while  this  receives  one. 
I  think  that  is  an  outrage.    I  do  not  speak  for  Phelan's  history. 
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or  anybody  else's  history,  but  I  will  say  that  I  think  the  time 
has  conie  when  we  should  have  a  volume  giving  Tennessee  his- 
tory as  it  is.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  tradition,  but  I  hope  that 
Tennessee  children  will  be  taught  Tennessee,  and  I  hope  that 
County  Superintendents  will  see  that  this  is  done  so  far  as  they 
can. 

'^  If  there  is  any  thing  that  causes  trouble  in  the  office  oi  the 
State  Superintendent  it  is  the  annual  report  of  the  County 
Superintendent.  There  is  excuse  for  some  delay  on  the  part  of 
Superintendents  who  have  recently  been  elected,  but  for  those 
who  have  been  in  office  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  probably 
serving  their  second  term,  to  fail  to  make  out  their  reports,  is 
evidence  that  they  are  no  Superintendents  at  all.  Pardon  me 
if  I  use  plain  language.  There  are  twenty  reports  not  sent  in 
yet,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  delay.  My  report  has  to  be 
submitted  on  the  15th  of  December.  I  could  close  my  report 
and  leave  you  out,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  do  that.  In  cases  of 
sickness  my  remarks  do  not  necessarily  apply.  The  question  is 
a  troublesome  one,  and  my  letters  to  some  of  you  regarding  de- 
layed reports  may  not  be  couched  in  Sunday-school  language." 

A  member  of  the  Association  asked  Superintendent  Smith  if 
a  County  Superintendent  should  teach  school. 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "  Either  pay  Jiim  a  salary  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  in  the  saddle  365  days  in  the  year,  or  let  him 
teach  school.  How  would  some  of  them  live  if  they  did  not 
teach?  Those  who  do  teach  can  hold  Institutes  and  go  on 
Saturdays  and  collect  repoi:ts.  You  ought  to  take  him  out  of 
the  school-room  and  give  a  thousand  dollars,  to  enable  him  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  the  work.  Some  of  the  Superintendents 
who  are  teachers  want  to  know  how  they  can  get  a  certificate* 
They  are  above  the  certificate.  The  law  says  he  is  qualified 
when  he  is  inducted  into  office.  I  think  he  may  teach  in  any 
county  so  he  goes  back  to  his  own  county  and  attends  to  his 
duties  there.  He  does  not  need  to  be  examined  for  a  certificate 
from  the  Superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  he  may  teach. 
He  is  on  an  equality  with  every  other  Superintendent.  A  cer- 
tificate in  such  a  case  should  be  granted  without  examination. 
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^^It'  we  could  bring  to  bear  some  influence  that  would  induce 
the  County  Courts  to  pay  salaries  that  will  justify  capable  men 
to  devote  their  time  to  the  work  of  superintendence,  the  most 
important  step  in 'the  improvement  of  our  schools  would  be  ac- 
complished. The  most  important  office  connected  with  the 
school-system  is  that  of  the  County  or  City  Superintendent. 
Anybody  can  be  a  County  Court  Clerk  who  can  write  and 
figure ;  but,  as  Superintendent  Brown  says,  in  order  to  build  up 
the  public  schools,  you  must  have  a  Superintendent  that  cast 
take  hold  of  the  teachers  and  instruct  them,  giving  them  ideas 
that  they  never  before  had.  To  have  this  you  must  pay  a 
salary  adequate  to  the  service.  The  County  Superintendent  is  a 
citizen-builder,  a  founder  of  the  people's  character ;  a  Sheriff  ia 
one  who  deals  with  men  after  their  character  has  been  formed. 
Do  not  understand  me  to  say  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  County 
Court,  when  I  say  that  I  would,  in  many  cases,  be  in  favor  of 
taking  out  of  its  hands  the  fixing  of  the  Superintendent's 
salary.  They  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  county.  Every  mem- 
ber'of  the  Court  is  a  candidate  on  through  the  book  as  long  as 
he  lives,  and  he  will  reflect  the  sentiment  of  his  district,  and 
fix  the  Superintendent's  salary  at  $50  a  year,  if  his  constituents 
desire  it,  otherwise  they  would  never  re-elect  him.  If  he  fails  to 
vote  a  tax  it  is  because  the  people  of  his  district  donH  want  a 
tax.  There  are  many  counties  where  the  taxes  could  not  be 
cut  down.  In  such  a  county  a  Magistrate  would  fight  a  meas- 
ure to  cut  down  the  tax  until  doomsday,  because  he  knows 
that  were  he  to  vote  for  it,  his  people  would  never  re-elect  him 
to  the  Court,  or  ^ake  him  a  legislator  or  a  Sheriff.  The  public 
sentiment  is  at  fault,  and  that  is  where  we  must  begin  in  bring- 
ing about  reform.  .  We  must  begin  with  the  people  at  home,  for 
they  are  behind  the  Magistrates ;  and  if  we  can  secure  adequate 
compensation  for  a  good  Superintendent,  we  will  have  accom- 
plished the  most  important  step  that  we  can  now  take.  If  we 
were  to  pass  resolutions  advocating  such  salaries,  some  people 
would  say  we  were  here  working  for  salary,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  unwise  to  have  them*  passed.  If  you  don't  get  the 
salary,  work  so  that  some  one  else  will  get  it.  I  want  to  leave 
the  position  of  State  Superintendent  in  as  good  condition  as  £ 
found  it.    My  traveling  expenses  were  cut  off.    I  shall  work 
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to  have  them  restored  to  the  next  man,  so  that  he  may  not 
suffer  as  I  have  done.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
a  better  sentiment  prevailed,  and  they  gave  all  that  I  asked,  but 
did  not  re-imburse  me.  I  shall  work  for  the  coming  man/so  that 
he  shall  not  be  treated  as  I  have  been.  My  clerk  is  paid  $500. 
This  I  consider  an  outrage.  Major  Bate,  who  fills  the  position, 
has  another  which  he  supplements  with  this.  I  had  my  son 
in  the  office  and  sent  him  away;  the  kind  of  man  that  is  neces- 
sary to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  place  cannot  live  here  for 
that  amount.  The  Legislature  thinks  all  he  does  is  to  tie  up 
packages,  and,  as  we  have  a  porter,  I  don't  need  anybody  to  do 
that.  They  pay  the  chief  clerk  in  tne  Comptroller's  office 
$1,800,  and  he  has  three  clerks;  they  pay  the  Treasurer's  chief 
clerk  $1,800,  and  the  Commissioner  of-  Agriculture's  $1,500. 
No  more  than  should  be  paid.  It  is  a  matter  of  more  im- 
portance lo  the  legislators  to  raise  cabbage  heads  than  it  is  to 
improve  the  minds  of  children. 

''As  to  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  Teachers'  Institutes, 
I  don't  know  that  I  shall  change  the  instructions  already  given. 
1  have  requested  Superintendents  to  hold  Institutes  as  planned 
in  Superintendent  Allen's  report,  and  to  examine  no  teacher 
until  the  close  of  the  Institute,  and  no  teacher  who  did  not  at- 
tend the  Institute,  until  at  a  later  period.  You  ought  to  make 
your  examinations  gradually  more  rigid.  Begin  to  press  down 
upon  the  teachers,  and  say  to  them, '  Because  you  received  a 
first-grade  certificate  last  year  is  no  reason  that  you  should  have 
one  this  year.'  The  work  of  improving  the  teachers  of  the 
county  is  the  work  of  the  Superintendent,  and  no  one  else  can 
do  it.  In  order  to  improve  them  you  must  make  them  know 
that  they  must  be  qualified  before  they  have  your  certificate  to 
go  out  to  work.  This  can  be  done  without  the  exercise  of  a 
domineering  spirit,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  feel' 
that  you  are  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools." 

Superintendent  Ford  said  the  plan  in  Knox  County  last  year 
was  to  give  at  the  Institute  normal  work  in  the  forenoon  and 
examinations  in  the  aflernoon.  This  plan  was  carried  through 
the  whole  work,  and  the  teachers  were  forced  to  remain. 

Superintendent  Smith  said :  '^  That  plan  is  very  good,  and  I 
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don't  know  that  I  can  suggest  an  improvement  on  it.  The 
teachers  will  remain  because  they  are  to  be  examined  on  the 
work  of  the  morning." 

Superintendent  Nelson  said  :  '*  We  had  a  rule  last  year  which 
worked  well.  I  used  such  questions  as  were  discussed  during 
the  week  in  the  Institute,  and  all  who  attended  being  pledged 
not  to  divulge  any  of  the  questions,  about  three- fourths  of  the 
non-attendants  failed  to  pass,  and  promised  to  be  at  the  Institute 
next  year." 

Superintendent  Billingsly  said  that  in  his  county  the  Institute 
was  held  two  weeks,  and  after  that  two  days  of  examination 
were  held,  and  no  one  was  examined  who  had  not  attended  at 
least  three  days.  The  plan  succeeded  in  bringing  out  105 
teachers. 

Superintendent  Smith,  continuing  his  remarks,  said  he 
wanted  to  recommend  Superintendent  Huffaker's  planT)f  award- 
ing diplomas,  for  these  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  school- work 
if  they  were  not  abused.  Superintendent  Huffaker  sends  out 
the  questions  upon  which  pupils  are  examined.  All  examina- 
tion papers  are  sent  back  to  him,  so  that  he  may  himself  pass 
upon  the  worthiness  of  the  applicant  for  graduation.  Though 
at  first,  to  introduce  the  diplomas,  he  sent  them  to  a  number  of 
teachers,  he  has  since  decided  that  they  should  be  awarded  only 
by  Superintendents,  and  has  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  them 
out  only  to  Superintendents. 

Superintendent  Huffaker  said  :  "The  questions  I  give  to  the 
teachers  are  for  the  quarterly  examinations ;  the  final  examina- 
tion I  hold  myself.  I  granted  fifteen  diplomas  last  Monday, 
and  I  am  pretty  rigid  in  the  examinations,  I  want  to  say." 

Superintendent  Smith  said  he  indorsed  this  action  of  Super- 
intendent Huffaker's,  and  extended  to  the  Association  the  re- 
grets of  Governor  Taylor,  who  had  been  announced  to  deliver 
an  address,  but  who  had  just  been  called  home  by  a  telegram. 

Superintendent  Smith  was  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
address,  after  which  the  Association  adjourned  to  7:30  o'clock. 

6App.C — Sup.  Pub.  Ins. 
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NIQHT  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  7:30  o'clock  by  the 
President. 

Superintendent  Cherry  made  a  few  remarks  relating  to  the 
difficulties  which  he  encountered  in  endeavoring  to  prepare  his 
report  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

Superintendent  McDonald,  chairman,  submitted  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  "The  County  High-school — The  Connect- 
ing Link  Between  the  Public  School  and  College — Shall  it  be 
Public  or  Private  ?  " 


Mr.  McDonald  addressed  himself  to  the  report  as  follows : 

"  We,  in  our  county,  need  such  a  school  as  is  recommended. 
Crockett  is  a  small  county,  having  only  about  6,500  pupils,  but 
we  have  in  one  corner  of  our  county  twelve  or  fourteen  pupils 
who  are  pursuing  such  a  course  of  study  as  the  report  suggests. 
But  they  are  paying  their  tuition  money  to  attend  such  a  school 
outside  of  our  county,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  expenses 
while  in  attendance.  If  we  had  a  school,  those  pupils  and  the 
money  they  expend  would  be  retained  in  the  county.  This 
would  amount  to  about  $1,400  annually.  Many  other  counties 
are  similarly  situated." 

Superintendent  Smith  said  the  report  called  for  a  tommittee 
to  prepare  a  report  which,  if  adopted  by  the  next  Association, 
would  be  presented  to  the.  Legislature.  He  could  see  no  im- 
propriety in  such  action,  and  thought  it  the  best  method  ta 
pursue. 


Dr.  Dabney  discussed  the  report  as  follows: 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects that  has  been  mentioned  before  us.  It  looks  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  public  school  work  on  a  very  grand  scale.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  for  the  country  districts  what  we  are  aU 
ready  beginning  to  have  in  the  cities  and  towns — ^the  graded 
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high-school;  and  the  man  who  has  lived  under  the  influence  of 
the  graded  high-school  knows  how  much  good  it  can  do,  not 
only  to  the  children  who  attend  it,  but  also  in  the  uplifting  of 
the  public  schools  around  it.  They  have  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence in  the  advancement  of  education,  and  I  wish  to  place  my- 
self on  record  as  being  most  heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  move- 
ment as  is  recommended  when  we  are  ready  for  it.  I  regret 
that  the  schools  in  all  our  counties  are  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  allow  us  to  take  such  a  step  right  away.  This  thing,  how- 
ever, is  one  that  will,  above  all  others,  improve  our  common 
school  system,  and  we  should  aim  to  put  this  idea  into  execu- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  had  nothing  but  common 
schools  in  the  land  they  would  occupy  a  low  level.  They  are 
good  because  we  have  so  many  high-schools  and  colleges.  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  look  to  the  common  school  graduates  for  teach- 
ers in  those  schools,  how  poorly  off  we  would  be  in  that  respect! 
It  is  the  higher  institutions  that  reflect  upon  the  lower  and  lift 
them  up.  You  cannot  diffuse  education  upon  one  broad,  level 
plain.  To  diffuse  water  over  a  plain,  you  must  have  some 
mountain  heights  from  which  the  stream  can  flow.  We  must 
have  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  more  we  have  the 
more  thoroughly  we  can  difltase  common  school  education.  I 
might  talk  at  length,  but  wish  simply  to  express  myself  in  favor 
of  the  report.'* 

Superintendent  Douglass  said  he  indorsed  the  movement  to 
establish  graded  high-schools,  as  suggested  in  the  report,  most 
cheerfully. 

Superintendent  Billingsly  also  testified  his  approval  of  the 
report. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  President  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  committee  called  for  by  its  passage.  The  report  is  as 
follows : 

"Your  committee  on  *High  Schools'  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows : 

"  Whereas,  Through  the  agency  of  our  State,  County,  and 
District  Institutes,  our  public  schools  have  become  very  efficient 
in  their  work ;  and. 
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"  Whereas,  Mauy  of  the  children  of  the  State,  at  an  early 
age,  are  completing  the  public  school  course,  even  before  they 
have  passed  the  age  that  entitles  them  to  benefits  from  the  public 
school-fund;  and, 

"  Whereas,  Many  of  our  children  are  anxious  to  graduate  in 
the  colleges  of  the  State ;  we  would  recommend :  - 

"1.  That  this  Association  of  Public  School  Officers  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  active  school-men  to  prepare  a  petition  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
regular  session  of  that  body ;  and  in  said  petition  that  com- 
mittee set  forth  all  the  items  necessary  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  such  law  as  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  high-school 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  State ; 

"2.  That  the  curriculum  of  said  high-schools  be  such  as  to 
fully  qualify  their  pupils  for  successful  matriculation  in  any  col- 
lege of  the  State ; 

"  3.  That  the  tuition  in  these  high-schools  be  free  to  all  who 
have  completed  the  public  school  course,  and  are  uhder  twenty- 
one  years  of  age ; 

"4.  That  this  committee  report  to  this  body  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  December,  1890. 

"J.  R.  McDonald,  Chairman^ 
"J.  R.  Story, 
"G.  T.  Gregory, 
"h.  ^.  huffaker, 
"Daniel  Vincent, 
"  Miss  Bessie  Moore." 

Superintendent  Nelson  submitted  the  following  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  **  University  of  Tennessee:  " 

"  The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  consider  and  report, 
at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Public  School  Officers  of  the 
State,  upon  the  work  and  advantages  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, ask  to  report  that  we  have  had  the  work  under  consid- 
eration, and  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

"  This  institution,  being  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
has  survived  and  grown  through  these  long  years — ^years  of 
great  changes  and  vicissitudes ;  but  its  growth  has  hardly  been 
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commensurate  with  its  merit,  and  certainly  not  when  we  con- 
sider what  might  have  been  done  in  its  behalf  that  has  been 
neglected. 

•'  Poor  as  we  may  regard  ourselves,  we  are  not  poorer  than  a 
number  of  our  sister  States,  who  have  outstripped  us  in  sub- 
stantial aid  for  institutions  of  learning.  It  will  doubtless  be  a 
surprise  to  some  of  us  to  learn  that  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  lead  Tennessee  in 
the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  and  donation  of  means  to 
institutions  like  the  University  of  Tennessee  for  purposes  of 
intellectual  training  that  our  own  State  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to 
adopt.  The  example  of  our  forefathers,  with  their  scanty 
worldly  possessions,  has  not  been  followed  with  that  alacrity, 
and  to  that  extent  that  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  would 
seem  to  be  ouriduty  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  professions  of  ad- 
miration for  their  characters  and  gratitude  fof  their  achieve- 
ments. 

"  The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  Tennessee  is  not  be- 
hind any  other  State  in  the  Union  in  its  patriotism,  liberality, 
and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  its  people.  We  believe  that 
she  is  as  warmly  in  favor  of  the  education  of  her  people  as  any 
other  State.  Entertaining  this  belief,  we  have  sought  an  expla* 
nation  for  the  apparent  and  real  laxity  on  this  subject,  and 
venture  to  assert  that  we  have  discovered  the  cause.  May  it 
not  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  situation  has  not  been  brought  home 
to  the  attention  of  our  people  ?  If  this  be  the  true  version  of 
our  indifference,  then  the  remedy  suggests  itself.  Let  the  edu- 
cational records  of  our  State  be  shown  to  the  public :  First,  the 
management  of  grants  of  land  and  donations,  whether  this 
management  was  right  or  wrong ;  and,  second,  by  comparison 
with  that  of  other  Southern  States.  Let  it  be  urged  that  we 
can  and  should  do  better. 

"  The  *  iDork '  of  the  university  presents  a  theme  appealing  to 
the  sentiments,  needs,  and  favor  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  in 
an  especial  way.  The  State  has  a  large  interest  in  this  institu-" 
tion.  The  fund  invested  in  it,  of  which  it  has  the  supervision 
through  its  Legislature,  suggests  a  duty  imposed  that  it  should 
be  made  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  good,  and  supple- 
mented by  State  funds,  to   the   achievement   of  this   end.     It 
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should,  by  all  practical  means,  be  made  an  example  such  as 
counties,  communities,  and  municipalities  will  be  encouraged 
to  follow.  Moreover,  it  should  be  patronized,  in  the  meanwhile, 
to  the  full  capacity  of  the  provision  it  already  affords,  which 
we  learn  with  regret  has  not  been  done. 

"  We  assume  that  it  is  generally  known  that  pupils  may  be 
sent  to  the  university  without  cost  of  tuition.  That  these  pu- 
pils are  entitled  to^this  privilege  by  appointment  of  our  legis- 
lators and  president  of  the  university,  on  the  recommendation 
of  County  and  City  Superinteydents. 

"The  work  of  the  university  covers  a  wide  range.  Its  curric- 
ulum embraces  all  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  our  best  col- 
leges and  universities. 

"  We  are  warranted  in  bestowing  very  high  commendation 
upon  the  faculty,  and  regard  the  organization  asfvery  excellent. 

"  We  think  t^e  public  school  system  of  our  State  would  be 
incomplete  without  this  or  a  similar  institution,  in  which  to 
complete  the  work  of  an  education  begun  in  our  primary 
schools.  This  university  is  a  part  of  that  system,  and,  there- 
fore, has  prior  claims  upon  our  Legislature  and  upon  the  favor 
and  patronage  of  those  who  are  pursuing:  their  studies  and  ob- 
taining an  education  through  our  public  schools. 

"  Our  Legislature  should  leave  nothing  unprovided  that 
would  excuse  a  son  of  Tennessee  in  looking  elsewhere  for  an 
institution  of  learning  to  prosecute  his  studies. 

"  The  inquiry  now  is,  has  the  State,  and  have  we,  as  individ- 
uals, done  our  duty  on  this  subject?     We  answer,  No.     Listen x 

"Whereas,  The  present  needy  condition  of  the  university, 
at  this  time,  is  the  result  of  the  neglect  and  mismanagement  of 
the  land  grant  of  1806  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  so  that  this  grant  was  almost  entirely  lost  to  the 
university;  and, 

"Wherkas,  On  the  land  grant  of  1862  there  was  a  loss  of 
$12,122.87  to  the  university  on  the  State  warrants  issued  in  set- 
tlement of  coupons ;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  university  is  now  greatly  in  need  of  new 
buildings,  fully  equipped  with  every  appliance,  in  order  to  give 
good  and  thorough  instruction ;  it  is  hereby 
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"  1.  ResoUed^  That  we,  the  public  scLool  officers  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  now  in  convention,  urge  and  continue  to  impor- 
tune our  next  Legislature  to  grant  the  request  of  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  for  $50,000  a  year  for  the  next 
two  years. 

"  2.  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  management  of  the  university, 
and  the  efforts  made  to  keep  Tennessee  abreast  with  her  sister 
States  in  the  great  cause  of  education. 

"  3.  That  we  will  give  this,  our  State  institution,  our  influence 
and  earnest  co-operation  by  keeping  the  merits  of  the  institu- 
tion before  the  young  men  of  our  respective  counties. 

"  4.  That  the  faculty  of  the  institution  be  requested  to  prepare 
and  send  out  examination  questions,  to  be  used  by  the  County 
and  City  Superintendents  in  their  annual  examinations  for  free 
scholarships  at  the  university. 

**W.  A.  Haynbs, 

"J.    E.    RUFFIN, 

^'J.  D.  Nelson." 


Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney,  president  of  the  university,  discussing  the 
report,  said : 

"  I  wish  to  make  some  statements  concerning  the  university, 
by  way  of  report  to  the  County  Superintendents,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  directors,  to  some  extent,  of  the  university,  represent- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  public  school  system  of  the  State.  I  wish  to 
thank  Superintendent  Haynes,  of  Sumner  County,  for  prepar- 
ing the  report.  My  name  is  not  affixed  to  it,  because  it  indulges 
in  some  compliments  to  myself  that  I  could  not  sign.  I  wish  to 
«ay,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  university  is  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State,  and  as  much  so  as  is  the  Normal 
College,  or  the  common  schools  themselves.  The  law  pertain- 
ing to  the  university  is  contained  in  your  public  school  law. 
We  may  justly  regard,  as  has  been  stated,  that  the  university  is 
the  cap-stone  of  the  State's  educational  system.  A  cap-stone  is 
not  an  ornament  altogether.  I  was  in  Washington  when  the 
cap-stone  \\a8  placed  on  the  great  Washington  monument,  and 
I  asked  the  engineer  in  charge  what  was  the  architectural  sig- 
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nification  of  the  cap-stone.  He  informed  me  that  without  a 
cap-stone,  a  monument  such  as  that  would  stand  only  a  few 
years,  and  its  walls  would  soon  disintegrate  and  fall  into  ruins 
under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  conditions,  etc.  So  it  may 
be  that  the  State  University,  while  it  finishes  oft'  and  ornaments 
the  public  school  system  of  Tennessee,  is  also  a  source  of 
strength  and  protection.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  intimate 
relation  that  is  provided  to  exist  in  the  law  between  the  uni- 
versity and  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  If  you  will  turn  to 
Chapter  155  of  the  laws  of  1879,  you  will  see  that  upon  the 
County  Superintendents  the  university  must  rely,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, to  secure  its  pupils.  You  are  required  to  hold  every  year, 
upon  the  request  of  the  State  Superintendent,  examinations  for 
the  recommendation  of  students  to  the  university,  such  students 
to  receive  scholarships.  It  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  your  duty, 
and  is  as  important,  as  any  thing  else  which  you  are  called  upon 
to  do.  Through  the  efibrts  of  our  valiant  State  Superintendent, 
the  law  has,  during  the  last  two  years,  been  put  into  effect  in  a 
majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  but  previous  to  that  time  it 
was  in  a  state  of  innocuous  desuetude.  In  the  last  few  years  I 
think  that  seventy-five  Superintendents  have  put  the  law,  to 
some  extent,  into  eftect.  We  have  about  sixty  counties  now 
represented,  through  the  recommendation  of  Superintendents. 
Why  should  not  all  be  represented?  While  I  am  not  charging 
anyone  with  dereliction  of  duty,  if  all  the  Superintendents 
would  do  their  duty  we  would  have  nearly  all  the  counties  of 
the  State  represented  in  the  university,  which  state  of  affairs 
would  of  course  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  State. 

"  The  university  has  all  the  studies  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment, and  certain  professional  departments.  You  and  I  are 
mostly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  academic  department.  It 
is  composed  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments, 
and  other  courses  of  study  covering  all  the  usual  branches. 
These  are  the  Latin  scientific  (Greek  being  elective),  the  literary 
scientific,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  the  chem- 
ical and  agricultural.  The  first  course  I  have  mentioned  last 
of  all. 

"  There  have  been  very  great  improvements  made  at  the 
university  recently.     The  improvements    of  a  material  kind 
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are  the  introduction  of  an  electric  light  plant,  a  system  of  electric 
bells,  two  new  buildings — one  for  the  agricultural  and  the  other 
for  the  mechanical  department;  and,  in  general,  I  think  we 
have  one  of  the  most  complete  and  systematically  arranged  in- 
stitutions in  the  land.  We  have  everything  in  our  own  hands, 
as  it  were.  We-  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  mechanical 
college.  We  generate  our  own  electricity  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, and  heat  the  buildings,  though  we  buy  fuel  and  part  of 
the  food  we  use.  Every  thing  is  being  directed  to  the  end  of 
making  instruction  as  thorough  and  as  economical  as  possible. 
In  the  new  agricultural  department,  completed  in  the  last 
year,  we  have  suital^le  laboratories  for  botany,  physiology,  etc. 
In  the  mechanical  department,  which  has  just  been  completed, 
we  have  shops  for  working  in  \700d  and  iron,  electric  light 
plant,  and  various  other  illustrations  of  the  important  mechan- 
ical improvements  of  the  day ;  so  that  the  institution  is  now  in 
a  condition  to  give  excellent  instruction.  We  still  need  very 
much  some  improvement  in  the  buildings,  in  the  way  of  lecture- 
rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  pupils  to  live  in.  Out  of  the  ten 
buildings,  there  are  only  two  that  are  at  all  modern  in  their  ar- 
rangements. The  eight  old  buildings  are  very  old  indeed. 
They  were  erected  along  in  the  *  thirties'  and  *  forties,'  except 
one  of  them,  which  was  built  just  after  the  war,  and  is  now  as 
plain  as  any  of  the  rest.  They  are  very  much  out  of  repair. 
We  have  been  renewing  the  wood-work  on  some  of  them,  but 
when  you  get  to  repairing  old  buildings  like  they  are  the  work 
is  never  ended.  We  are  overcrowded,  and  have  scarcely  room 
for  those  who  come.  The  chapel,  which  is  about  one-third  as 
large  as  this  room,  will  not  contain  all  the  students  and  pro- 
fessors at  one  time.  We  have  no  room  that  will  contain  them 
all.  We  need  a  public  hall,  some  improved  facilities  for  a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  better  lecture-rooms.  These  rooms 
are  old-fashioned,  being  18  x  20  or  20  x  22,  and  without  plat- 
forms or  special  arrangements.  Leaving  out  the  chapel  and  the 
laboratory,  thfere  are  only  two  decent-sized  recitation -rooms  on 
the  premises,  the  other  rooms  being  used  for  that  purpose  hav- 
ing been  used  for  dormitories,  and  being  too  small.  Any  one 
who  will  visit  us  will  see  that  every  thing  is  in  as  neat  a  condi- 
tion as  possible;  but  you  will  be  prepared  to  exclaim,  as  I  ex- 
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claim,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  State  that  we  have  no  better 
buildings.  There  are  two  or  three  old  buildings  on  the  hill, 
that  everybody  points  to  and  says:  'If  you  would  take  away 
those  old  rookeries,  and  put  up  new  buildings,  what  a  fine 
thing  it  would  be ! '  The  State's  credit,  as  well  as  the  institu- 
tion's need,  demands  a  grand  academic  building.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion unsurpassed  in  the  South.  The  top  of  the  grand  hill, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  from  the 
Blue  Hills  to  the  Smokies,  and  overlooks  the  city  of  Knoxville, 
deserves  a  magnificent  building.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not  make  an  effort  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  a  building  on  this  site. 

"  Coming  to  something  that  will  be  of  more  interest  to  you, 
I  will  read  you  some  statistics  about  appointments,  taken 
from  the  register  book  which  is  kept  in  the  State  Superin- 
tendent's office.  This  book  shows  the  appointments  made  by 
Superintendents,  by  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  other 
appointments  made  by  the  president  to  fill  vacancies  which 
Representatives  will  not  fill.  Nearly  all  these  whom  I  shall 
mention  are  now  in  attendance  at  the  school.  Those  not  in 
actual  attendance  are  engaged  to  attend  at  the  next  term.  Ap- 
pointees are  frequently  unable  to  attend  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  and,  upon  application,  obtain  a  furlough  until  the  first 
of  January  or  the  first  of  February.  There  are  not  more  than 
thirty  of  these,  however,  and  their  scholarships  are  as  good  as 
those  of  the  rest.  The  total  number  of  white  pupils  in  attend- 
ance at  this  term  is  237,  the  number  of  colored  23.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  that  there  shall  be  separate  accomoda- 
tions for  the  white  and  the  colored  pupils.  In  the  State  law 
it  is  provided  that  we  shall  prescribe  this  accommodation,  and 
when  colored  pupils  are  appointed  they  are  sent  to  the  Knox- 
ville College,  an  excellent  institution,  provided  originally  by 
some  benevolent  people.  Their  tuition,  in  the  form  of  money, 
is  paid  them  here.  They  get  their  tuition  in  the  form  of 
money,while  the  white  pupils  get  theirs,  as  it  were,  in  trade.  The 
number  of  students  from  Tennessee  who  pay  tuition  this  year 
is  six.  They  are  the  eons  of  Knoxville  parents,  who  are 
wealthy  and  can  afford  the  tuition,  which  is  very  light,  being 
only  forty  dollars.     The  following  figures  show  the  attendance : 
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White  appointees 237           ' 

Colored  appointees 23 

Froni  Tennessee  paying  tuition 6 

Appointed  by  Representatives 104 

Appointed  by  Senators 36 

Appointed  by  president  of  university...: 97 

From  West  Tennessee : 48 

Prom  Middle  Tennessee 63 

From  East  Tennessee 126 

From  other  States 30 

Number  from  the  separate  counties  is  as  follows : 

WEST   TENNESSEE. 

Benton 0 

Carroll 2 

Chester 0 

Crockett 0 

Decatur 0 

Dyer 3 

Fayette 1 

Gibson 3 

Hardeman 4 

Hardin 0 

Haywood  3 

Henderson 1 

Henry 2 

Lake 0 

Lauderdale 1 

McNairy 1 

Madison 13 

Obion * 4 

Shelby 10 

Tipton 2 

Weakley 0 

MIDDLE     TENNESSEE. 

Bedford 5 

Cannon 0 


» 
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Cheatham 0 

Clay 0 

Coffee 1 

Cumberland    1 

Davidson 10 

DeKalb 0 

Dickson 2 

Fentress 0 

Franklin 2 

Giles  1 

Grundy • 0 

Hickman 0 

Houston 0 

Humphreys.. 1 

Jackson 0 

Lawrence , 9 

Lewis 0 

Lincoln 2 

Macon 0 

Marshall 2 

Maury 1 

Montgomery 2 

Moore 0 

Overton 0 

Perry 0 

Pickett..! 0 

Putnam 0 

Pobertson 4 

Rutherford 7 

Smith 1 

Btewart 0 

Sumner 3 

Trousdale \ 1 

VanBuren 0 

"Warren 2 

Wayne 2 

White 0 

Williamson 9 

Wilson ( 0 
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EAST   TENNESSEE. 


Anderson 
Bledsoe... 

Blount 

Bradley  .. 
Campbell , 

Carter 

Claiborne 

Cocke 

Grainger  . 
Greene — 
Hamblen. 
Hamilton 
Hancock . 
Hawkins  . 

James 

Jefferson.. 
Johnson  . 

Knox 

Loudon . . . 
McMinn  . 
Marion  ... 

Meigs 

Monroe ... 
Morgan .. 
Polk 


4 
1 

0 


Bhea 

Roane 

Scott 

Sequatchie  .. 

Sevier 

Unicoi 

Union 

"Washington 


5 
0 

10 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 

79 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

8 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 


Superintendent  Douglass  made  a  few  remarks  in  support  of 
the  report,  and  recommended  that  the  Superintendents  take 
more  interest  in  the  matter  of  making  appointments  to  the 
scholarships  oftered  in  the  university.     He  was   satisfied  that 
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many  counties  were  not  represented  because  the  Superintend- 
ents were  too  careless  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
their  young  men.  No  Superintendent  was  worthy  to  hold  his 
office  who  did  not  do  his  best  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
county  represented,  and  in  neglecting  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  privileges  in  this  respect  he  was  not  doing  his  duty  to 
himself  or  to  his  county.  The  university  was  a  noble  institu- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  sustained  by  the  people  of  Tennessee. 
He  stated  that  during  his  Institutes  in  West  Tennessee  as  many 
as  five  and  ten  young  men  in  a  day  would  visit  his  office  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  some  information  concerning  these  scholar- 
ships. The  young  men  were  interested  in  them,  and  the 
County  Superintendent  should  keep  them  informed  as  to  the 
advantages  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

Secretary  Goodman  asked  how  many  of  the  scholarships  the 
negroes  were  entitled  to,  and  if  their  tuition  was  payable  at 
any  other  institution  than  the  Knoxville  College? 

Dr.  Dabney  replied  that  the  number  of  negroes  that  might  be 
appointed  had  never  been  settled  by  the  Legislature,  but  that 
such  appointees  had  been  received,  and  paid  the  thirty  dollars 
for  tuition  out  of  the  funds  of  the  college.  This  had  been  go- 
ing on  many  years,  and  he  did  not  see  any  way  out  of  the  mat- 
ter except  to  have  the  Legislature  pass  upon  it.  The  East  Ten- 
nessee Representatives,  who  seemed,  in  some  cases,  to  have  a 
liking  for  the  colored  brother,  had  made  most  of  their  appoint- 
ments among  the  negroes.  They  had  formerly  been  alloweid  to 
go  to  Fisk,  and  other  universities,  where  their  tuition  was  paid, 
but,  as  there  was  no  end  to  the  extent  of  this  privilege  among 
the  different  schools,  it  has  been  decided  to  pay  no  tuition  at 
any  other  college  than  that  at  Knoxville,  where  the  instruction 
of  colored  pupils  could  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  univer- 
sity. Dr.  Dabney  stated  that  he,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  a  great  many  Representatives,  had,  in  making  his  ap- 
pointments, chosen  a  due  proportion  of  white  and  colored  stu- 
dents. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Association  adjourned  to  9 
o'clock  Thursday  morning. 
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THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  12. 

MORNINQ  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  by  President 
Billingsly. 

The  committee  which  had  been  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting  to  suggest  amendments  to  the  school-law  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Legislature,  not  having  prepared  its  report,  was 
granted  until  the  next  meeting  to  prepare  its  report.  This  was 
best,  anyway.  Superintendent  Smith  thought,  for  an  additional 
year's  experience  could  then  be  brought  into  the  preparation  of 
the  report,  and  the  Legislature  did  not  meet  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Ray's  resolution  indorsing  the  policy  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Indian 
came  up,  and  Mr.  Ray  discussed  it  by  saying : 

"  Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  financial  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  have  seen  that  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  schools  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  simply  im- 
mense. A  calculation  will  show  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment can  take  every  boy  and  girl  and  pay  their  tuition  and 
board  at  some  good  academy  at  an  expense  of  $250  a  year  each, 
and  then  save  over  half  a  million  dollars  of  the  amount  now  ex- 
pended for  the  education  of  the  Indians  in  the  Territories.  The 
former  policy  has  been  on  the  line  of  treating  the  Indian  as  a 
ward  and  not  as  a  man.  Commissioner  Morgan  seeks  to  re- 
verse this  order,  and  have  the  Indian  treated  as  a  man  who  may 
act  as  a  citizen.  He  says  that  they  must  have  a  sj^stem  of 
schools  on  the  general  plan  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  States, 
and  that  they  must  be  made  individually  responsible  to  a  form 
of  civil  government.  He  wishes  those  who  approve  his  policy 
to  indorse  it  in  suoh  a  manner  that  public  sentiment  will  demand 
a  change  of  laws  concerning  this  question  by  the  present  Con- 
gress." 

The  resolution  was  carried. 
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Chairman  Hyden  sabmitted  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
"A  Graded  Course  of  Study  for  the  Country  Schools."  It  was 
discussed  seriatim. 

Superintendent  Douglass  objected  to  the  study  of  "grammar" 
in  the  fourth  grade.  He  said  it  could  not  be  taught  from  a 
book  then,  but  only  orally. 

Superintendent  Huffaker  suggested  that  it  might  be  well 
to  use  the  term  "  oral  grammar," 

Superintendent  Smith  said  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  oi 
the  Superintendents  to  the  fact  that  the  most  important  work 
of  the  Association  was  before  them,  and  he  wished  a  full  dis- 
cussion to  be  had.  A  great  majority  of  the  counties,  he  said, 
had  no  course  of  study,  and  this  was  designed  for  their  instruc- 
tion and  guidance.  It  would  be  printed  and  sent  out  to  the 
schools  with  the  indorsement  of  the  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents. He  said  he  knew  that  the  advanced  teachers  did  not 
use  a  text-book  of  grammar  in  the  fourth  grade,  but  that  gram- 
mar and  language  were  taught  in  a  practical  way.  Some  per- 
sons wanted  to  use  the  book  in  that  grade,  and  in  order  to 
gratify  them  the  book  had  been  put  in.  However,  he  wished 
to  see  the  course  of  study  adopted  in  the  best  form.  While  the 
course  would  not  be  adopted  everywhere  at  once,  in  a  short 
time  he  believed  all  the  counties  would  take  it  up. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Superintendent  Huffaker  was 
adopted. 

When  the  fifth  grade  was  reached  Superintendent  Douglass 
objected  to  the  use-  of  the  term  "  elementary  grammar  com- 
pleted." "You  don't  complete  it,"  he  asserted;  "you  don't 
complete  any  thing,  even  when  you  get  through  school,  and 
I  would  like  the  committee  to  leave  out  that  word  *  completed.'  " 

Superintendent  Allen  said  :  "  I  want  *  completed '  left  off.  I 
hear  young  men  and  young  women  say,  after  leaving  college, 
that  *I  have  completed  arithmetic  and  grammar,'  and  when 
they  come  before  me,  on  an  examination,  I  find  that  they  lack 
a  great  deal  of  having  completed  them.  I  want  the  word 
stricken  out." 

Superintendent  Nelson  approved  Superintendent  Allen's  sug- 
gestion. 

Superintendent  Huffaker  said:     "  We  ought  to  complete  the 
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fourth  reader  before  we  take  up  the.fifth,  and,  unless  we  say  so, 
teachers  may  take  up  the  fifth  too  soon." 

Superintendent  Douglass  said  they  could  not  take  up  another 
in  the  same  grade. 

Superintendent  Taylor  said :  *' Of  course  we  do  not  pretend 
that  grammar  shall  be^completed,  but  the  pupil  should  remain 
in  that  branch  until  he  is  familiar  with  it,  and  can  stand  a  good 
examination  on  it.  I  think  the  word  *  completed'  will  convey 
the  idea." 

Superintendent  Poster  said:  "The  teachers  will  not  know 
how  far  to  go  if  we  leave  off  the  word  completed.  We  mpan 
that  we  should  go  through  with  the  study,  and  we  could  not 
select  a  better  word  to  express  our  idea." 

Superintendent  Douglass :  *'  I  object  to  that.  A  teacher  who 
don't  know  when  to  pass  a  pupil  from  one  grade  to  another  is 
not  fit  to  teach  school.  I  care  not  a  cent  for  your  technicalities, 
except  that  by  them  you  are  leading  astray  people  who  are  not 
here." 

Superintendent  Hufiaker:     "They  ought  to  be  here." 

Superintendent  Douglass :  "  You  are  right,  but  a  teacher 
who  don't  know  when  a  pupil  should  pass  from  one  grade  to 
another  is  no  teacher.  The  committee  have  used  a  great  deal 
of  discretion  and  hard  work  in  preparing  this  report,  and  I  do 
not  wish  unnecessarily  to  disagree  with  them,  but  don't  let  us 
send  out  any  thing  that  cannot  be  read  as  you  run." 

Superintendent  Smith:  "I  disagree  with  Superintendent 
Douglass'  statement.  If  eve^y  teacher  knew  when  to  pass  a 
pupil  we  would  not  need  this  course  of  grading.  The  schools 
would  have  been  already  graded  and  the  work  would  be  going 
on.  Proper  advancement  and  grading  in  the  schools  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  school-room." 

Superintendent  Douglass :    ^^  An  examination  will  tell." 

Superintendent  Smith :  "  An  examination  is  not  a  sure  test 
of  the  knowledge  of  any  individual  on  any  subject.  Pupils  are 
even  afiected  by  the  weather,  and  will  not  do  as  well  on  some 
days  as  on  others.  We  are  now  after  a  graded  course  of  study 
that  we  will  be  proud  of,  and  which  we  can  send  anywhere 
with  our  recommendation.  If  language  lessons  have  been 
taught  previous  to  that  time,  elementary  grammfu*  can  be  gone 
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through  with  creditably  in  a  year,  if  the  pupils  attend  regularly. 
Proper  phraseology  is  the  only  thing  we  are  now  after." 

Superintendent  Douglass:  "I  call  the  question.  We  will  de- 
cide the  matter  by  a  vote.'' 

Superintendent  Smith:  "I  hope  you  will  not  do  any  thing 
to  cut  off  discussion.  I  have  been  working  on  this  subject, 
and  could  have  sent  forth  a  graded  course  of  study,  but  that 
would  have  been  Frank  M.  Smith,  and  I  want  this  convention 
to  prepare  a  course  and  give  it  the  strength  of  its  recommenda- 
tion wherever  it  goes.  I  think  we  should  say  that  the  ele- 
mentary grammar  is  gone  through  with  in  the  fifth  grade, 
whether  completed  or  not,  and  if  language  lessons  shall  have 
been  taught  previously,  as  they  should,  the  pupil  will  have  very 
little  trouble  with  the  book  during  that  grade." 

Superintendent  Hyden :  "We  realize  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  promote  the  pupil  too  rapidly,  and  we  wish  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  study  is  to  be  thoroughly  considered.  As  the 
best  word  we  could  suggest,  we  used  ^  completed.' " 

Superintendent  Huffiiker :  "  I  see,  by  referring  to  a  number 
of  college  catalogues,  that  they  used  the  expression  such  a  study 
*  completed  and  reviewed.'" 

Superintendent  Billiugsly :  "  I  don't  know  what  colleges  have 
to  say,  but  I  have  had  so  many  persons  who  have  completed 
the  college  course  come  to  me  and  show,  on  examination,  that 
they  have  not  by  any  means  completed  their  studies,  that  the 
word  'completed'  has  sickened  me.  If  it  means  that  a  pupil 
should  be  kept  in  a  study  until  Ue  gets  a  good  knowledge  of  it 
I  am  in  favor  of  it." 

Superintendent  Allen:  "I  cannot  think  of  a  better  word. 
We  say  that  all  pupils  completing  the  public  school  course,  and, 
on  examination,  securing  an  average  grade  of  75  per  cent.,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  public  school  diploma.  The  word  means  the 
ability  to  secure  an  average  grade  of  75  per  cent.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  complete  and  thorough,  and  I  don't  see 
what  other  words  the  committee  can  use." 

The  word  completed  was  left  in  the  report. 

Upon  motion,  the  expression  "practical  arithmetic  and  intel- 
lectual to  correspond,"  was  inserted  in  this  grade. 

The  other  grades  were  adopted  as  recommended. 
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The  rules  of  goverBment  were  read,  and  Superintendent  Greg, 
cry  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  making  the  noon  recess  one 
hour  instead  of  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

Superintendent  Billingsly  said  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes 
was  as  good  as  could  be  done. 

Superintendent  Gregory  said  of  course  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  convention  were  not  expected  to  be  cast-iron,  but  he  wished 
to  have  the  length  of  the  recess  fixed  at  one  hour  because  so  many 
teachers  were  somewhat  careless  about  putting  in  full  time. 

Superintendent  Smith  said  he  did  not  care  any  thing  about 
the  length  of  the  recess,  tut  he  expected  the  rules  as  adopted  to 
have  some  binding  force.  He  would  urge  those  present  to  use 
them,  and  would  send  them  out  through  the  State,  not  merely 
as  suggestions,  but  for  use. 

Superintendent  Cherry  said  he  would  object  to  the  fifteen 
minutes  additional.  The  best  teachers  in  his  county  did  not 
use  it,  but  gave  short  recesses  of  five  minutes  about  every  hour. 
He  thought  the  length  of  the  recess  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher. 

Superintendent  HuflKaker  said  the  schools  of  Hamilton  County 
had  adopted  the  frequent  recess  plan,  and  had  found  that  the 
pupils  were  more  attentive  to  their  books  than  in  the  schools 
where  the  plan  was  not  in  force.  He  said  a  person  could  not 
sit  in  church  an  hour  without  becoming  restless,  and  he  thought 
frequent  recesses  were  desirable.  He  was  not  willing,  however, 
that  the  plan  should  be  adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  He 
thought  some  discretion  should  be  left  to  the  teacher  in  this 
matter. 

Superintendent  Ballow  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  recess  of 
fifteen  minutes,  both  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon,  and 
one  hour  at  noon,  would  be  suflGicient  in  a  school  which  began 
at  8  and  closed  at  4  o'clock.  There  was  too  much  tendency 
throughout  the  State  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  for  the 
money. 

Superintendent  Foster  said  he  had  found  in  his  county  that 
the  teacher  who  taught  the  longest  did  not  always  do  the  best 
It  was  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  teach  from  sunup  till  sun- 
down to  make  a  good  teacher.    It  was  not  how  long  a  man 
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Mved,  bat  what  he  did  while  alive.  He  thought  the  recesa 
should  remain  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  as  in  the  report. 

This  clause  of  the  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to 
eight. 

Superintendent  Allen  said  that  every  thing  which  was  put 
upon  the  report  would  have  the  effect  of  hindering  some  teacher 
from  grading  his  school,  and  he  hoped  that  as  few  things  as 
possible  would  be  put  on  the  report,  to  get  at  the  same  time  a 
good  system  of  grading. 

Superintendent  Smith,  said :  *^  The  report  is  not  intended 
to  pander  to  the  whims  of  teachers.  They  have  no  power  to 
regulate  the  management  of  their  schools;  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Pistrict  Directors  to  prescribe,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  rules  for  their  government.  In 
the  city  schools  of  Nashville  the  rules  were  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  I  am  in  fcivor  of  the  teacher's  having  all 
the  latitude  that  he  could  exercise  and|improve  his  school,  but 
there  are  certain  rules  of  government  that  the  Directors 
should  prescribe,  and  the  hour  of  opening  is  one.  We  are 
sending  out  these  rules  to  be  adopted,  and  they  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  adopted.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  a  too  radical 
change  in  these  rules,  and  I  do  not  think  the  frequent  recess 
should  be  recommended,  because  many  of  the  parents  will 
think  the  children  are  playing  all  the  time.  Counties  that  have 
rules  as  good  as  these  we  adopt  are  not  expected  to  make  a 
complete  change  at  once ;  but  in  many  of  the  counties  there  are 
no  fixed  rules  governing  these  points,  and  we  propose  to  give 
valuable  suggestions  to  the  Directors  and  teachers,  and  advocate 
something  which  will  be  beneficial  if  adopted.  We  are  not  in 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  what  we  are  doing,  but  we  are  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  other  States  that  have  gone  before  us, 
and  have  found  these  plans  successful.  We  are  engaged  in  no 
experiment,  but  in  advocating  the  adoption  of  something  that 
has  been  in  successful  operation." 

Superintendent  Taylor  said  he  did  not  see  why  any  county 
should  be  exempted  from  the  application  of  the  rules  if  some 
other  county  was  not. 

Superintendent  Foster  said  the  object  of  the  committee  was 
not  fully  understood.    It  did  not  propose  to  displace  courses  of 
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study  already  adopted,  but  to  give  a  good  course  to  those  coun- 
ties which  now  had  a  bad  course  or  no  course  at  all. 

The  motion  to  change  the  recess  was  lost. 

Superintendent  Cherry  wanted  to  know  the  extent  of  juris- 
diction a  teacher  possessed  over  a  pupil  on  the  latter's  way  to 
and  from  school. 

Superintendent  Smith  said :  '^  The  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided that  the  teacher  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  par- 
ent over  the  children  in  such  cases.  A  teacher  was  indicted  for 
whipping  a  pupil  on  the  way  to  school.  Two  children  had  been 
engaged  in  some  misconduct,  and  the  parents  whipped  one  of 
them,  but  refused  to  whip  the  other,  whereupon  the  teacher 
whipped  that  other.  He  was  indicted,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  decided  that  the  teacher  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
pupil  on  the  road  to  and  from  school." 

Superintendent  Huffaker  moved  that  85  per  cent,  be  made 
the  required  grade  on  final  examination  instead  of  75  per  cent., 
as  on  the  other  examinations. 

The  motion  was  carried,  after  which  the  report  was  adopted 
as  a  whole.    It  is  as  follows : 

"Your  committee  on  *A  Graded  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Country  Schools '  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

"Realizing  the  great  importance  of  more  unity  of  action 
upon  the  part  of  school-officers,  teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils, 
and  knowing  that,  to  obtain  these,  there  must  be  some  definite 
plan  by  which  all  parties  concerned  may  be  governed,  we  rec- 
ommend the  following  course  of  study  and  rules  of  govern- 
ment for  the  country  schools  not  heretofore  graded,  the  public 
welfare  requiring  it: 

"FIRST    GRADE. 

*^ Objects — Words  in  conjunction  with  objects;  blackboard  and 
chart  exercises.    ' 

^''Beading — First  Reader  completed ;  introduced  by  the  word 
method;  much  attention  to  conversational  tone;  especial  care 
taken  in  cultivating  a  habit  of  distinct  articulation. 

^^  Writing — Slate  and  tablet  exercises  in  copying  script  and 
printed  words  from  blackboard,  chart,  and  First  Reader. 
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^^ Spelling — The  new  words  of  the  reading  lesson,  giving  some 
attention  to  simple  elementary  sounds. 

"Numbers — Teaching  numbers  with  objects,  using  numeral 
frame,  buttons,  crayons,  etc.;  adding  numbers  whose  sum  shall 
not  exceed  ten. 

"  General  Lessons — Language  lessons,  color,  fonja,  distance, 
and  direction. 

^<  SECOND   GRADE. 

"Reading — Second  Reader  completed;  attention  given  to 
articulation,  emphasis,  punctuation,  and  modulation  ;  have  pu- 
pils relate,  in  their  own  language,  the  substance  of  the  lesson. 

"Spelling — Oral  and  written;  thorough  drill  in  all  vowel  and 
consonant  sounds. 

"  Writing — Write  spelling  lessons ;  copy  from  blackboard  and 
reader,  using  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters  correctly. 

"Numbers — Addition  and  Subtraction,  orally  for  rapid  com- 
bination, and  on  slate  and  blackboard;  reading  and  writing 
simple  numbers. 

"Geography — Elements  of  Geography  taught  orally;  outline 
of  school-room  and  grounds;  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points. 

"Language  Lessons — Talks  by  pupils,  telling  little  stories,  re- 
peating reading  lesson ;  selecting,  naming,  describing,  and  ac- 
tion of  words  from  reading  lesson. 

"THIRD   ORADE. 

"Reading — Third  Reader  completed ;  thorough  drill  in  articu- 
lation, abbreviation,  modulation,  etc. ;  new  words  noted  and  de- 
fined ;  supplementary  reading. 

"Spelling — Work  of  second  grade  continued. 

"Writing — Copy-books  Nos.  1  and  2,  advanced,  with  extra 
paper  to  acquire  movement,  speed,  etc. 

"Arithmetic — Elementarv  to  Fractions. 

"Geography — Elementary  begun;  special  attention  given  to 
map  drawing,  distance  of  objects  from  each  other,  and  meas- 
urement. 

"Language — Second  grade  work  continued. 

"FOURTH   ORADE. 

"Reading — Fourth  Reader  completed;   reproduction  of  lea- 
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son ;  strict  attention  to  all  marks  bf  punctuation  and  capitali- 
zation ;   supplementary  read  ing. 

^^ Spelling — Written  and  oral  from  Speller;  special  attention 
given  to  diacritical  marks  and  the  sounds  which  letters  repre- 
««nt. 

"  Writirkg — Copy-books  Nos.  8  and  4. 

^*' Arithmetic — Elementary  completed. 

*^^  Geography — Elementary  completed;  map  drawing  continued. 

^^  Grammar — Taught  orally. 

"fifth  grade. 

^^Reading — Fifth  Reader ;  exercises  same  as  fourth  grade. 
*^  Spelling — Same  as  fourth  grade. 
**  Writing — Copy-books  Nos.  5  and  6. 

^^ Arithmetic — Practical  to  Decimal  Fractions;  Intellectual 
Arithmetic  to  correspond. 

^^ Geography — Advanced,  to  South  America;  map  drawing. 
^^^  Grammar — Elementary  completed. 

"SIXTH   GRADE. 

^^ History — History  of  Tennessee. 

''^Spelling — Same  as  fifth  grade. 

"  Writing — Copy-book  No.  7. 

^^ Arithmetic — Practical  completed,  Intellectual  completed. 

^*  Geography — Advanced  completed. 

^^ Grammar — Advanced  begun;  special  attention-  given  to 
composition  and  letter  writing,  observing  the  rules  of  punctua- 
tion and  capitalization ;  analysis,  with  diagram. 

"SEVENTH  GRADE. 

^^Meading — Extracts  from  English  classics. 
*^  Writing — Adopted  course  completed. 
^^Arithmetic — Practical  reviewed.  Intellectual  reviewed. 
^^ Grammar — Advanced  completed;    exercises  same  as  sixth 
grade. 

^^History — ^United  States  History  completed. 

^^  Geology  of  Tennessee  completed. 

*^ Agriculture — Elementary  principles  completed. 
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'^  The  committee  recomm^d  LoDg's  Language  Lessons,  or  a 
work  of  similar  character. 


"  DIPLOMAS. 

"All  pupils  who  complete  the  studies  prescribed  in  the 
public  school  course,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  diploma  signed  by  the  teacher,  the  School 
Board,  and  the  County  Superintendent. 

"RULES   OP   government. 

"  Section  1.  Schools  shall  open  at  8  a.m.  and  close  at  4  p.m., 
and  shall  have  a  noon  recess  of  one  hour,  and  a  morning  and 
evening  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  each. 

*'  Sec.  2.  Teachers  shall  be'on  the  school-grounds  fifteen  min- 
utes before  the  time  of  opening  in  the  morning,  and  shall  re- 
main until  the  time  of  closing  in  the  evening.  They  shall  al- 
low no  pupil  to  loiter  on  the  grounds  after  school-hours. 

"  Sec  3.  Teachers  shall  remain  on  the  premises  during  noon 
recess,  prohibit  all  profane  and  indecent  language,  quarreling, 
and  all  boisterous,  rough  conduct,  either  in  or  oat  of  the  school- 
room. 

"  Sec  4.  No  teacher  shall  receive  into  his  school  any  pupil  not 
enumerated  to  the  school,  or  legally  belonging  thereto,  unless 
such  pupil  presents  a  written  permit  from  the  District  Directors. 

"  Sec  5.  Teachers  shall  be  prompt  in  filling  out  and  forward- 
ing to  the  Superintendent  such  reports  as  he  may  require  by 
blanks  furnished. 

"  Sec  6.  Teachers  should  be  punctual  and  systematic  in  all 
things.  Have  a  written  order  for  the  daily  exercises,  and  fol- 
low it  strictly. 

"  Sec  7.  Teachers  must  classify  pupils  according  to  their  ad- 
vancement, and  in  no  case  form  two  classes  in  the  same  study 
on  account  of  different  text-books.  When  books  are  to  be 
bought,  teachers  must  see  that  the  adopted  books  are  purchased. 

"  Sec  8.  Teachers  shall  forbid  communication  among  the  pu- 
pils in  any  form  during  study  hours,  except  by  permission  of 
the  teacher. 

"  Sec  9.  Any  pupil  who  shall,  in  or  around  the  school-prem- 
ises, write  any  profane  or  unchaste  language^  or  make  or  show 
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any  obscene  picture  or  representation,  shall  be  liable  to  expul- 
sion ;  and  the  teacher  shall,  at  the  close  of  the  day's  session, 
notify  the  parents  and  Directors  of  such  oflfense. 

"  Sec.  10.  Any  pupil  persisting  in  bearing  fire-armg  about  the 
school-premises  shall  be  expelled. 

^^  Sec.  11.  Pupils  shall  not  engage  in  fighting,  or  incite  others 
to  fight,  interfere  with  the  property  of  citizens,  or  throw  stones, 
mad,  or  missiles  of  any  kind  about  the  premises. 

"  Sec  12.  The  chewing  of  tobacco,  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form,  and  the  chewing  of  gum  in  the  school-rooms,  by  either 
teachers  or  pupils,  is  strictly  forbidden;  and  smoking,  both  in 
the  school-rooms  and  on  the  school-grounds,  by  either  teachers 
or  pupils  is  also  strictly  forbidden.  Ko  intoxicating  liquors  or 
intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind  shall  be  brought  on  the  school- 
grounds. 

^^  Sbc.  13.  Pupils  shall  not  bring  to  school  for  the  purpose  of 
perusal  during  •  school-hours  any  paper,  periodical,  or  book, 
having  no  connection  with  their  studies  or  other  exercises. 

^^  Sec  14.  Pupils  shall  not  deface  nor  in  any  way  injure  school- 
property.  Any  pupil  injuring  or  defacing  school-property  shall 
pay  the  amount  of  damage  done  thereto  as  assessed  by  the 
teacher,  or  the  case  may  be  referred  to  the  Board. 

'<  Sec.  15.  Pupils  shall  in  nowise  disturb  the  tranquility  of 
the  school-room  during  study  hours,  as  by  changing  seats, 
heavily  walking  to  and  from  recitation,  flipping  things  across 
the  room,  etc. 

^*  Sec  16.  Pupils  shall  not  leave  the  school-premises  without 
the  teacher's  permission. 

'<  Sec  17.  Pupils  shall  study  all  the  branches  of  that  grade  to 
which  they  belong,  and  shall  remain  in  said  grade  till,  by  exam- 
ination, they  show  themselves  worthy  of  promotion. 

^^  Sec  18.  Every  pupil  is  requested  to  attend  regularly  and 
punctually,  to  perform  faithfully  every  duty  to  his  school-mates, 
to  conform  with  all  the  rules  of  the  school,  to  obey  all  the  di- 
rections of  the  teacher,  to  be  diligent  in  study,  to  keep  the  per- 
son, attire,  books,  and  desk  neat  and  clean,  to  enter  and  leave 
the  school-room  in  a  quiet,  respectful  manner,  to  quit  the  prem- 
ises immediately  on  being  dismissed  in  the  evening,  to  do  right. 

^'  Sec  19.  At  the  close  of  each  school-vear  the  teacher  shall 
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hold  oral  and  written  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  grade  to  which  each  pupil  shall  belong  in  the  next 
school-year.  Any  pupil  whose  average  is  85,  and  does  not  fall 
below  50  in  any  study,  shall  receive  a  ticket  of  promotion,  stat- 
ing to  which  grade  the  holder  shall  belong.  The  holder  shall 
present  this  ticket  so  that  the  next  teacher  may  know  how  to 
class  him.  After  each  final  examination  the  teacher  shall  re- 
cord the  names  of  all  pupils  in  the  register,  showing  the  grade 
to  which  each  pupil  belongs.  Those  who  complete  the  public 
school  course  shall  receive  a  diploma  of  scholarship,  signed  by 
the  teacher,  School-board,  and  County  Superintendent. 

"  Sec.  20.  Teachers,  with  the  concurrence  of  their  respective 
Directors,  may  adopt  such  other  rules  as  will  secure  neatness 
and  good  order,  protect  the  health  and  good  morals  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  school. 

"  The  committee  recommend  a  table  of  contents. 

"John  W.  Hydbn, 
•  "E.  L.  Foster, 

"E.  M,  Wright." 

Chairman  Douglass  submitted  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
"  The  Importance  of  a  Uniform  Series  of  Text-books  for  the 
County — How  to  Secure  a  County  Adoption,  and  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Adopted  Books." 

Superintendent  Smith,  after  the  reading  of  the  report,  said 
that  a  majority  of  the  counties  already  had  series  of  text-books, 
and  their  duty  was  to  hold  them.  He  thought  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  County  Superintendent  to  keep  posted  as  to  the  merits 
of  school-books,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  District  Di- 
rectors when  necessary.  He  thought  a  good  plan  would  be  to 
let  the  Superintendent  make  such  recommendations  of  adoption 
or  change  as  he  might  think  necessary,  and  have  these  recom- 
mendations go  before  a  committee  of  District  Directors,  who 
should  report  to  the  Convention  of  Directors  upon  them.  Su- 
perintendents should  know  what  books  are  in  use  in  the  county, 
and  let  his  recommendation  be  such  as  will  produce  uniformity 
with  the  least  expense.  He  did  not  think  that  the  book-agents 
should  be  invited  to  be  present  at  these  conventions. 
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Superintendent  Douglass  said :  "  The  law  evidently  means 
all  through  for  the  Superintendent  to  keep  out  of  this  matter 
of  adopting  any  particular  text-book.  That  he  is  to  suggest 
changes  is  true,  but  that  he  is  to  suggest  any  particular  book 
for  adoption  is,  I  think,  an  assertion  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  unless  his  advice  should  be  requested  by  the  Directors. 
I  acted  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion  when  I  called  a 
meeting  of  Directors  for  this  purpose,  and  sixty-four  out  of 
ninety  districts  were  represented.  I  refused  to  act  as  chairman, 
and  told  the  Directors  the  work  belonged  to  them.  They 
picked  out  certain  books,  and  asked  me  if  they  were  good,  and 
I  told  them  yes.  I  don't  propose  that  it  shall  go  out  that  I 
have  been  bought.  I  want  my  skirts  clean  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  and  I  recommend  to  the  committee  that  we  Superintend- 
ents do  not  take  an  important  part,  being  present,  but  letting 
the  Directors  adopt  the  books.  I  don't  want  any  thing  to  hang 
around  me  that  would  cause  a  suspicion  that  I  had  been  bought 
by  a  book-house.  I  don't  think  any  would  buy  me,  but  I  don't 
want  it  to  appear  that  way.  I  think  that  the  Superintendent 
should  keep  posted,  so  as  to  tell  the  Directors,  when  asked,  the 
merits  of  a  book." 

Superintendent  Smith  said :  "  I  cannot  agree  with  Captain 
Douglass.  This  is  the  most  troublesome  question  now  before 
our  people.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent to  recommend  a  specific  book.  The  law  is  plain  on  that 
subject  when  it  says  that  it  shiill  be  the  duty  of  the  Superin- 
tendent '  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  several  districts  from  time 
to  time,  and  confer  with  the  teachers  and  District  Directors  as 
to  the  improvement  of  schools,  or  the  promotion  of  their  inter- 
ests in  any  way;  to  keep  himself  informed  as  to  the  merits  of 
text-books,  and  to  suggest  to  the  District  Directors  such 
changes  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  advisable,  with  a  view  to 
securing  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study  throughout  the 
county,  when  it  can  be  done  without  increased  expense  to  the 
parent.'  Sh^ll  a  Superintendent  tell  the  Directors  that  a  change 
is  necessary  without  telling  them  what  book  to  adopt?  Re- 
gardless of  charges  of  bought  or  not  bought,  he  should  stand 
np  and  say,  *  this  book  is  more  meritorious  than  any  other,  and 
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I  recommend  its  adoption.'  In  the  adoption  he  must,  of  courBe, 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  District  Directors,  With  reference 
to  being  bought,  I  don't  think  we  need  care  about  that  charge 
when  we  are  in  the  line  of  duty.  You  cannot  please  every- 
body. If  you  have  no  uniformity  in  your  county,  you  should 
go  to  work  to  secure  it  at  once,  and  at  the  least  expense.  If  I 
had  charge  of  a  county  that  had  no  uniformity  in  its  schools,  I 
would  go  to  work  at  once  to  bring  about  such  a  condition ;  and 
I  would  have  the  backbone  to  say,  ^I  want  this  book  adopted 
because  I  think  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be  adopted.' 


» 


Superintendent  Foster  said  that  he  indorsed  all  that  Superin- 
tendent Smith  had  said.  It  would  be  well  not  to  invite  t^e 
book-agents  to  be  present,  for  the  representative  of  only  one 
house  might  be  present,  and,  in  that  case,  his  presence  would 
tend  to  influence  the  Directors  in  favor  of  his  publications. 

Secretary  Goodman  asked  Superintendent  Foster  if  he  ever 
knew  of  such  a  meeting  when  a  book-agent  had  failed  to  be 
present. 


Superintendent  McCorkle  quoted,  on  this  point,  the  old  ne- 
gro proverb,  '^  Whar  de  carcass  is,  dar  be  de  buzzard  also,"  and 
said  he  thought  the  presence  of  a  book-agent  would  be  an  in- 
cumbrance.    Said  he : 

^^I  agree  with  Superintendent  Smith  as  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  text-books.  This  charge  of  one's  being  bought  is  al- 
ways being  raised  by  demagogues,  and  would  be  raised  against 
the  Superintendent  by  some  fellow  who  wanted  to  run  against 
him.  There  is  no  office  in  which  an  official  who  discharges  his 
duty  is  not  liable  to  such  charges;  but  a  public  official  should 
not  shun  his  duty  because  of  a  liability  to  such  charges.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  man's  good  every -day  character  is  always  sufficient 
to  bring  public  sentiment  to  his  support ;  and  if  he  is  all  righ  t 
I  believe  he  will  suffer  little  from  the  attacks  of  those  who 
would  traduce  him.  I  think  the  law  very  plainly  says  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  County  Superibtendent  to  recommend,  from 
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time  to  time,  as  he  thinks  necessary,  changes  in  the  books  be- 
ing nsed.  I  do  not  see  how  such  general  recommendations  as 
Oaptain  Douglass  suggests  can  be  of  much  benefit.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  Directors  feel  their  incompe- 
tency to  decide  what  are  the  best  text-books.  Many  of  the 
Directors  may,  at  one  time,  have  been  perfectly  well  qualified 
for  this  purpose,  but  they  have  gone  out  into  other  lines  of 
business,  and  have  lost  sight  of  the  merits  of  text-books  which 
have  been  issued  since  their  school-days.  A  man  who  quit 
echool  ten  years  ago,  and  who  has  not  kept  posted  as  to  the 
progress  in  text-books,  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  there 
ehoald  not  be  taught  to-day  the  books  that  were  used  when  he 
was  in  school.  Hence,  they  feel  a  dependence  on  somebody 
after  all,  and  they  must  rely  upon  somebody's  recommendations. 
Shall  not  the  Superintendent  make  these  recommendations? 
You  say,  to  do  so  would  lay  him  liable  to  a  charge  of  corrup- 
tion. Shall  the  Directors  select  a  committee  of  school-teachers 
to  do  this  work?  Will  they  not  lay  themselves  liable  to  the 
«ame  charges,  and  will  they  not  be  as  vulnerable  as  the  Superin- 
tendent? And  who  is  better  qualified  than  the  Superintendent 
to  make  these  recommendations?  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
hedge  about  this  question  so  as  to  ward  ofi:'  criticism." 

Superintendent  Smith  said :  ^^  I  have  had  considerable  expe*- 
rience  in  public  school  life  with  Superintendents,  Directors, 
teachers,  and  book-agents,  and  my  experience  is  that  no  pub- 
lishing-house can  aftbrd  to  employ  a  man  who  is  not  a  gentle- 
man to  represent  their  publications.  The  fact  that  I  find  a  man 
representing  a  prominent  publishing-house  is  a  kind  of  guaran- 
tee, to  my  mind,  that  he  is  a  gentleman.  But  I  do  not  think 
they  should  be  invited  to  attend  a  convention  called  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  a  uniform  series  of  text-book,  and  I  move 
that  that  recommendation  of  the  report  be  stricken  out." 


The  recommendation  was  stricken  out  by  the  committee, 
after  which  the  report  was  adopted  as  a  whole.    It  is  as  follows : 

^^  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  feature  of  the  many  important 
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aids  to  a  perfect  system  of  the  public  schools  that  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  carelessly 
handled,  than  that  of  a  uniformity  of  text-books.  Therefore 
your  committee  do  feel  and  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are 
called  upon,  to  discuss  a  telling  factor  in  the  promotion  of  our 
present  system,  and  we  do  hope  and  insist  that  no  feature  will 
be  left  untouched,  or  suggestion  passed  unnoticed,  that  will  in 
any 'Way  assist  us  in  the  solution  of,  seemingly,  so  knotty  and 
difficult  a  problem. 

"  Now,  as  to  the  advantages  accruing,  we  do  assert  that  they 
are  so  manifest,  so  numerous,  and  so  telling  in  their  results  that 
it  might  almost  be  characterized  as  a  self-evident  proposition. 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  suggest  it  on  the  score  of  economy ;  and 
as  the  public  school  system  is  intended  for  the  poor  more  espe- 
cially, we  think  that  every  economic  feature  should  be  made 
conspicuously  prominent.  There  is  much  gained  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, even  in  the  introduction  and  exchange,  every  first-class 
house  realizing  the  importance  of  being  the  first  in  the  field, 
and  easy  terms  can  always  be  gotten.  Moreover,  it  proves  very 
economical,  inasmuch  as  a  regular  stipulated  price  can  be  ob- 
tained for  a  number  of  years,  by  which  the  retail  dealer  must 
be  governed;  and  through  the  County  Superintendent  every 
teacher  can  know  exactly  the  price  of  every  book,  thereby  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  any  unfair  dealing  or  monopolizing  in 
any  form. 

^' Again,  it  proves  quite  a  pecuniary  benefit  to  tlie  poor  parent, 
inasmuch  as  a  book  well  handled  can  be  made  serviceable  to 
two  or  three  children  of  the  same  family  in  an  immediate  suc- 
cession. 

'* Again,  tv^  recognize  its  advantages  upon  the  score  that  bet- 
ter books  are  obtained;  that  usually  they  are  selected  by  com- 
petent committees,  and  not  left  to  the  exclusive  dictation  of 
every  new  teacher  to  prescribe  as  his  cultivated  hobby  may 
suggest. 

*^ Again,  it  becomes  almost  imperative  to  a  class  of  people, 
known  as  tenants  and  renters,  who  are  continually  on  the  move, 
being  seldom  stationary  longer  than  one  year  at  a  time,  but  go 
from  district  to  district;  in  which  case  their  children  can  at 
once  pass  into  the  school,  and  not  be  forced  to  purchase  new 
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books.  In  other  words,  their  books  will  pass  them  into  every 
school  in  the  county.  This  class  of  people  are  very  numerous, 
and  every  opportunity  should  be  given  them  to  educate  their 
children. 

"Again,  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  too  frequent  change 
of  books,  as  is  too  often  the  case  when  incompetent  and  careless 
Directors  become  the  victims  of  shrewd  pedagogues  or  book- 
agents. 

"  Nor  is  this  all,  for  observation  and  experience  both  teach 
that  wherever  a  Superintendent  will  influence  his  Directors  to- 
ward a  wise  adoption,  it  follows  that  he  can  also  control  his 
teachers  judiciously  ahd  harmoniously,  from  which  usually  fol- 
lows a  laudable  rivalry  in  the  profession,  which,  with  the  slight- 
est stimulants,  quickly  emerges  into  Teachers'  Meetings,  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  Summer  Normals,  and,  in  truth,  a  live  and  pro- 
gressive interest  all  along  the  line. 

"And  yet  again,  a  very  material  aid  from  a  uniformity  is 
recognized  in  the  fact  that,  to  a  great  extent,  our  country  schools, 
with  but  one  room  and  one  teacher,  can  be  graded;  and  in  this 
feature  especially  lies  the  grand  success  of  the  institution ;  for 
from  a  well  systematized  grading  we  must  admit  there  will  re- 
sult not  only  progress  in  studies,  a  sure  and  thorough  develop- 
ment .of  brain,  but  the  building  of  character  through  and 
by  discipline  that  will  leave  imperishable  traces  of  good  on 
mind  and  body  as  important  factors  in  generations  yet  to  come. 

"Nor  is  this  quite  all ;  for  we  must  readily  concede  that  by 
uniformity  our  County  Superintendents  can  hold  well  in  hand 
every  teacher  and  every  school ;  for,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  com- 
parison that  we  are  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  merit  and 
progress,  through  his  annual  examinations  and  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, together  with  his  regular  visits  to  the  school,  it  being 
all  along  the  same  line,  we  must  insist  that  he  can  easily  locate 
the  success  and  determine  the  failure. 

"  In  truth,  from  a  good  uniformity  follows  a  good  grading,  and 
this  begets  a  live  interest  among  the  people ;  and  when  the  peo- 
ple become  enthused  all  of  its  office-seekers,  such  as  Magistrates, 
School-directors,  and  candidates  for  the  Legislature  all  at  once 
are  startled  with  its  wonderful  importance,  and  indeed  feel  that 
probably  if  this  is  not  done  at  once  the  stars  and  stripes  will  be 
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trailed  in  the  dust,  and  the  sweet  and  beautiful  strains  of  the 
*  Star  Spangled  Banner '  will  cease  to  reverberate  upon  the  classic 
hills  and  picturesque  dales  of  this  devoted  land.  In  fact,  a  new 
interest  springs  up,  and  Superintendents,  Directors,  Magistrates, 
pupils,  and  parents  all  become  enthused,  and  a  truer  and  purer 
impulse  is  felt  all  along  the  line. 

^^  Last  under  this  head,  this  uniformity  becomes  a  material 
and  effective  aid  toward  removing  the  many  difficulties  that  be- 
set our  State  Superintendent,  making  his  administration  more  ef- 
fective, more  thorough,  and  finally  assisting  him  in  progressing 
and  building  up  our  public  school  system  all  along  the  line. 

"Your  attention  is  now  invited  to  the  second  division  of  our 
subject,  to  wit:  'How  to  Secure  a  County  Adoption,  and  the 
Introduction  of  the  Adopted  Books.' 

"  Now,  we  observe,  first,  that  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  our 
Superintendents  will  exert  close  attention  in  securing  a  reader 
and  speller  from  some  favorite  book-house,  and  this  is  his  uni- 
formity ;  or  else  his  hobby  may  lead  him  to  work  faithfully  for 
the  introduction  of  an  arithmetic  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
books;  or,  again^  we  have  found,  under  progressive  Directors, 
a  uniformity  in  some  districts  while  the  other  districts  knew 
nothing  of  it.  This  is  not  what  we  mean  by  uniformity;  nor 
does  it  answer  the  demands  or  bring  about  those  happy  and 
healthy  results  that  we  have  found,  in  our  short  experience,  to 
follow  a  county  adoption ;  but  it  does  mean  that  in  the  county 
BO  adopting  that  in  every  school  there  shall  be  the  same  reader, 
speller,  grammar,  arithmetic,  etc.,  completing  the  entire  curricu- 
lum as  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  our  State.  And  it  means, 
further,  that  this  can  be  done  but  in  one  way  legitimately  and 
thoroughly,  and  that  is  through  the  Directors,  the  sole,  indis- 
putable, and  legalized  agents  and  custodians  of  our  school-sys- 
tem.   The  Directors  are  the  law  in  fact  and  in  truth. 

"  Then  we  suggest,  first :  That  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  be 
called  at  the  county  seat;  that  the  Superintendent  notify  by 
postal  every  Director  to  be  present,  impressing  upon  each  the 
importance,  as  well  as  it  being  a  part  of  their  duty,  to  be  on 
hand;  then,  that  the  Superintendent  fully  prepare  himself  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  such  a  course,  and  thoroughly 
convince  them  that  the  success  of  the  institution  depends  upon 
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i  that  they  alone  are  empowered  to  do  it.     Should  a  ma- 
not  be  obtained  at  the  first  call,  a  second  call  should  be 
,  always  using  your  county  paper  as  an  assistant,  and  be- 
articular  to  invite  your  teachers,  especially  the  ladies,  mak- 
very  meeting  one  of  interest  and  one  of  profit,  which  may 
)ne  by  assigning  very  competent  Directors  and  teachers  to 
ess  the  meeting  upon  this  question.     Music  is  always  a  vain- 
aid  toward  lending  pleasure  and  interest  to  the  occasion. 

Should  there  still  be  a  failure  to  have  enough  to  work,  we 
ild  then  suggest  that  the  Superintendent  resign  his  place,  as 
i  evident  that  he  has  little  or  no  influence  upon  his  people, 
1  is  evidently  the  wrong  man  in  the  wrong  place. 

'But  again,  should  a  quorum,  or  rather  a  majority  of  the 
sectors,  be  gotten  together,  and  an  adoption  agreed  upon, 
en  we  would  suggest  that  a  day  be  set  apart  in  which  the 
irticular  books  may  be  agreed  upon,  prices  given,  and  guaran- 
;es  made,  all  to  be  done  in  writing  and  in  duplicate  form, 
ad  indorsed  by  every  Director  pledging  himself  that  he  will 
ee  to  it  that  these  books  alone  shall  be  taught  in  their  district. 
Should  any  Directors  be  absent,  then,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
.et  their  names  be  gotten  to  this  indorsement  that  there  may  be 
no  dissensions,  and  no  possibility  of  yielding  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  some  disgruntled  pedagogue  who  can  teach  only  those 
books  in  which  he  was  taught. 

^'But  again,  when  the  adoption  is  settled,  the  trouble  is  not 
always  at  an  end;  for,  upon  the  outskirts,  teachers  are  fre- 
quently crossing  county  lines,  and  invariably,  if  possible,  bring- 
ing in  some  of  their  pet  books  with  them,  and  introducing 
them  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Directors. 
This  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  constant  vigilance  and  deter- 
mined eflRort  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent. 

"  Of  course,  to  accomplish  this  it  means  that  the  Superintend- 
ent must  know  and  persuade  his  people,  seek  the  indorse- 
ment of  his  Magistrates,  and  cultivate  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  his  teachers,  for  in  unity  there  is  strength;  and  with 
these  simple  suggestions  strictly  and  sensibly  carried  out,  we  do 
believe  that  the  difiiculties  will  shift  aside  as  mist  before  a 
rising  sun,  and  that  a  new  era  of  progress  in  this  grand  work 
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of  ours  will  surely  follow,  lending  its  majestic  and  glorious  in- 
fluence to  all  of  its  varied  surroundings. 

"C.  S.  Douglass,  Chairman^ 

"H.   D.   HUFFAKBR, 

"G.  T.  Gregory." 


The  Chairman  appointed  the  following  Superintendents  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions :  Foster,  Nelson,  and  Miss  Moore. 

Saperintendents  Gregory  and  Taylor  were  selected  to  fill  the 
vacancies  on  the  Executive  Committee  left  by  the  absence  of 
Superintendents  Brown  and  Fuqua. 

Prof.  W.  G.  McAdoo,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  was 
invited  to  make  a  few  remarks.  In  doing  so  he  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Association  to  his  work,  entitled  ^'  Elementary 
Geology  of  Tennessee,"  and  invited  the  Association  to  hold  its 
next  annual  session  in  Knoxville.  He  was  authorized  to  ex- 
tend a  hearty  welcome,  and  was  pledged  to  say  that  the  Super- 
intendents should  not  pay  any  hotel  bills  while  there. 

V.  E.  Orr,  of  Georgia,  was  introduced,  and  laid  before  his 
hearers  the  particulars  of  a  teachers'  excursion  to  Florida  and 
Cuba  during  the  holidays. 

The  Chairman  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to  prepare,  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  the  committee  on  '*  High-schools," 
a  petition  asking  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  high-school  in 
each  county,  the  petition  to  be  presented  for  approval  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association :  Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney,  Knoxville ; 
Supt.  Z.  H.  Brown,  Nashville;  Supt.  Thomas  A.  Payne,  Jack- 
son; Supt.  C.  S.  Douglass,  Gallatin;  Supt.  H.  D.  HaiTaker, 
Hamilton  County. 


Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne,  Chairman,  sabmitted  ihe  following 
report  on  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  which  was  adopted : 
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"  The  condition  of  this  inatitntion,  with  respect  to  attendance, 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

"  The  whole  enrollment  during  the  last  college  year,  ending 
May  29, 1889,  was  280,  an  increase  of  103  over  the  entire  en- 
rollment of  the  preceding  years;  and  of  these  280  students  151, 
or  54  per  cent.,  were  from  Tennessee.  At  the  last  commence- 
ment there  were  graduated  104,  and  of  these  32  were  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

"This  is  now  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  of  the  college 
year,  and  the  enrollment  has  reached  340,  or  60  more  than  the 
entire  enrollment  of  last  year.  «0n  December  4,  last  year,  the 
enrollment  was  252,  while  at  the  same  date  this  year  it  was  336, 
a  gain  of  84.  Of  the  present  enrollment  of  340, 190,  or  56  per 
cent.,  are  from  Tennessee.  It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  membership  of  the  college  will  reach 
360;  and  if  this  should  prove  true,  the  number  of  students  will 
have  more  than  doubled  within  two  years.  From  causes  which 
cannot  be  foreseen  or  estimated,  the  membership  of  colleges  is 
subject  to  fluctuation  from  year  to  year — now  rising,  and  again 
falling;  and  what  is  true  of  colleges  in  general  may  also  prove 
true  of  this ;  but  when  we  consider  the  vast  area  \^ich  is  tribu- 
tary to  this  institution,  and  the  fact  that  within  this  area  the 
aims,  resources,  and  advantages  of  this  college  are  such  that  it 
has  no  competition,  it  may  be  assumed,  with  a  good  degree  of 
probability,  that  its  membership  will  continue  to  increase,  and 
that  within  a  few  years  it  will  become  one  of  the  largest  educa- 
tional institutions  in  this  country. 

"From  the  fact  that  the  appellation  "Normal"  has  become  a 
trade-mark  used  for  advertising  purposes,  and  that  it  has  thus 
been  applied  to  schools  which  have  no  minner  of  right  to  this 
designation,  it  becomes  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  indicate 
what  is  really  implied  in  this  much  abused  term.  In  the  first 
place,  a  normal  school  must  have  such  facilities  in  the  way  of 
libraries,  laboratories,  museums,  and  accomplished  instructors, 
that  its  pupils  shall  receive  the  very  highest  quality  of  academic 
instruction;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  a  profes- 
sional school  in  the  same  sense  that  a  law  school  or  a  medical 
school  is  a  professional  school,  and  to  this  end  its  course  of  in- 
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struction  must  include  the  history,  the  theory,  and  the  art  o" 
teaching;  and  it  must  have,  as  a  necessary  adjunct,  a  model- 
school,  or  school  of  observation,  in  which  are  to  be  exhibited  to 
teachers  the  very  finest  models  of  school-work.  Nothing  less 
than  this  can  constitute  a  real  normal  school;  and  such  a 
school,  in  kind  and  purpose,  is  as  unlike  an  academy,  a  semi- 
nary, or  an  ordinary  college  as  a  medical  or  a  law  school  is  un- 
like a  high-school  or  a  college.  It  should  be  noted  once  for  all 
that  a  good  seminary,  or  a  good  academy,  or  a  good  college  is 
by  no  means  a  normal  school  or  a  normal  college;  and  much 
less  is  an  academy  or  a  seminary  which  is  distinguished  by 
some  mannerism  or  trick  in  teaching,  a  normal  school. 

^^  It  is  plain  that  such  a  school  as  the  one  above  described  must 
be  liberally  endowed.  Scholarly  teachers,  libraries,  laboratories, 
museums,  model-schools,  gymnasiums,  all  cost  money,  and,  in 
the  aggregate,  will  cost  large  sums  of  money ;  and  so,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  the  question  has  often 
been  raised:  Is  there  any  a  surance  of  an  adequate  **ndow- 
ment  for  a  school  of  its  proposed  scope  and  grade?  It  is  plain 
that,  however  willing  individual  States  maybe  to  aid  in  th^  sup- 
port of  such  an  institution,  nothing  short  of  such  a  fund  as  that 
held  by  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust  can  prove  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  such  an  institutioa.  No  State  could  possibly  secure  a 
greater  boon  than  such  an  institution,  with  such  an  endowment; 
and  for  years  the  question,  of  daily  occurrence,  has  been  :  Will 
the  great  institution  contemplated  by  the  Peabody  Board  of 
Trust,  the  grand,  living  n^onument  to  the  memory  of  George 
Peabody,  be  finally  located  in  Tennessee,  in  Nashville,  the  ac- 
knowledged educational  center  of  the  South  ?  Within  the  past 
month  this  question  has  been  practically  decided,  so  far  as  the 
wish  and  intent  of  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust  is  concerned. 

"At  the  October  meeting  of  this  Board,  in  New  York,  a  spe- 
cial committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Normal  College  in 
Nashville,  to  ascertain  its  condition  and  needs,  and  to  make 
whatever  appropriations  seemed  to  be  required.  On  November 
21,  the  college  was  visited  by  Ex-president  Hayes,  of  Ohio;  Rt. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  of  Minnesota;  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  of 
Massachusetts;  Ex-governor  Porter,  of  Tennessee;  and  Dr.  J. 
L.  M.  Curry,  of  Virginia.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
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the  president  of  the  college  made  a  statement  of  his  plans  and 
policy  to  this  committee,  and  thereupon  the  following  appro- 
priations were  unanimously  made: 

For  a  model-school  building $12,000 

For  a  teacher  for  this  school 1,200 

For  a  secretary  to  the  president 1,200 

For  lectureships  in  Civics,  American  His- 
tory, Ethics,  and  Mineralogy 1,500 

For  books 1,400 

Total $17,300 

*'  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  sum  is  in  addition  to  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  of  $10,000  for  salaries,  and  $22,800  for 
scholarships.  This  implies  an  expenditure  in  Tennessee  of 
$50,100  from  the  Peabody  Trust  Fund,  and,  save  the  sum  of 
$12,000  for  a  new  building,  this  is  likely  to  be  an  annual  ex- 
penditure. 

"The  real  significance  of  this  special  appropriation  does  not 
lie  merely,  or  even  mainly,  in  its  amount,  but  rather  in  the  pol- 
icy and  the  intent  which  it  indicates.  Up  to  the  date  of  this 
appropriation,  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust  had  never  expended  ^ 
a  dollar  in  buildings;  so  that  the  erection  of  the  model-school 
building  is  the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy,  and  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  wish  and  purpose  of  this  Board  to  locate  their  pro- 
posed Normal  University  in  Tennessee.  Of  their  intent  to 
make  the  present  Normal  College  *  the  great  monument  to  the 
memory  of  George  Peabody,'  and  to  endow  it  with  whatever 
part  of  the  $2,000,000  they  find  may  be  necessary  for  its  proper  ■ 
organization  and  support,  there  is  no  doubt;  but,  in  close  con- 
nection with  this  fact,  there  is  another  which  must  be  kept 
steadily  in  mind:  The  liberal  co-operation  of  Tennessee  in  the 
support  of  the  college  will  be  the  condition  on  which  this  en- 
dowment will  be  made.  What  is  true  at  present  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  true — that  fully  one-half  of  the  membership  of 
this  college  will  come  from  Tennessee.  That  the  Peabody 
Board  may  therefore  justly  ask  the  co-operation  of  Tennessee 
in  the  support  of  this  seliool,  and  that  the  investment  will  be 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  remunerative  that  can  be  made,  is  a 
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proposition  too  plain  to  require  discuasion.  It  ia  certain  that 
the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust  will  stop  at  no  half  measures.  If 
they  found  an  institution  here  it  will  be  the  best  that  men  and 
money  can  produce,  Hhe  best  school  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try/ said  one  of  the  committee,  Hhe  best  normal  university  in 
the  world,*  said  another.  The  important  thing  just  now  is  to 
have  the  educational  public  alive  to  the  interests  that  are  at 
stake,  and  to  form  some  adequate  notion  of  the  institution  of 
learning  that  holds  in  its  keeping  more  of  the  public  good  than 
any  other  within  the  borders  of  the  State. 

"  In  securing  this  public  recognition  and  favor,  no  class  of 
men  can  be  so  influential  as  the  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools,  and  for  this  reason  their  hearty  co-operation  is  hereby 
invoked." 


Dr.  Dabney  seconded  the  invitation  of  Professor  McAdoo  to 
the  Association  to  hold  its  next  annual  session  in  Knoxville. 
He  said  the  people  of  Knoxville  would  be  glad  to  welcome  the 
Association,  and  he  thought  the  organization  would  gather 
strength  from  rolling  about  a  little. 

Superintendent  Douglass  said  he  had  been  to  Knoxville^  and 
thought  it  a  very  fine  place.  He  was  sure,  from  what  Dr.  Dab- 
uey  had  said,  that  the  visitors  would  be  well  entertained,  and  he 
favored  going  to  Knoxville. 

Superintendent  McCorkle  moved  that  the  by-laws  of  the 
Association  be  so  amended  that  the  Association  could  hold  its 
next  annual  session  in  Knoxville.    The  motion  was  carried. 

Superintendent  Smith  then  moved  that  the  next  meeting  be 
held  in  Knoxville.    This  motion  was  also  carried. 

A  motion  was  then  introduced,  and  carried,  that  the  book- 
agents  be  allowed  to  make  three-minute  addresses  each.  The 
following  agents  responded  in  accordance  therewith :  J.  W. 
Paulett,  C.  B.  Kuggles,  Isaac  Roose,  Claude  J.  Bell,  and  J.  M. 
Consley. 
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Saperintendent  Tyler  Bubmitted  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  recommended  the  election  of  the  following 
officers  to  serve  the  Association  .the  enstring  jear : 

"President,  J.  H.  Allen,  of  Bedford;  Vice-president,  H.  D. 
Haffaker,  of  Hamiltoh ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Prof.  Frank 
Goodman,  of  Nashville;  Assistant  Secretary,  B.  G.  Ray,  of 
Nashville.  Executive  Committee :  C.  S.  Douglass,  of  Sumner ; 
Miss  Nellie  O'Donnell,  of  Shelby ;  R.  S.  Ballow,  of  Williamson  ; 
W.  R.  Garrett,  of  Davidson ;  John  W.  Hyden,  of  Loudon." 


The  report  was  adopted. 

President-elect  Allen  was  called  upon  for  a  speech.  He  re- 
sponded by  saying:  '^I  am  a  poor  talker  at  best;  and  when  I 
know  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  deep 
appreciation  that  I  feel  for  the  honor  that  you  have  unani- 
mously conferred  upon  me,  I  hope  you  will  accept  my  sincere 
thanks,  and  excuse  me  from  further  expression.^ 


yf 


Vice-president-elect  Hiifiaker  was  called  upon,  and  said  he 
had  remonstrated  with  his  brother  committeemen  not  to  nomi- 
nate him,  he  being  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but 
they  insisted,  and  he  was  very  thankful  for  the  honor  they  had 
shown  him,  and  promised  that  if  he  had  any  duties  to  perform 
to  execute  them  faithfully. 

Captain  Doaglass,  Chairman  of  the  new  Executive  Committee, 
was  called  for,  and  said  the  committee  was  the  best  he  had  ever 
known,  and,  as  for  himself,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity, 
in  sickness  or  in  health,  in  richness  or  in  poverty,  he  was  ever 
at  the  Association's  command. 

Chairman  Foster  submitted  the  following  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  "  Resolutions,"  which  was  adopted : 

"Tour  committee  on  'Resolutions*  would  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 
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"  1.  Besolvedy  That  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  Superin- 
tendent Smith  for  his  able  address,  from  which  we  have  gained 
much  practical  information,  and  for  his  untiring  eftbrts  to  make 
this  meeting  a  success. 

"2.  That  we  acknowledge  our  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  G.  W.  P.  Price  in  preparing  and  giving  one  of  his  most 
excellent  entertainments  in  honor  of  this  body,  and  return  to 
him  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  same. 

'^3.  That  we  tender  our  approval  to  the  President  of  this 
Association  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has 
presided  during  this  session. 

^*  4.  That  we  feel  under  many  obligations  to  our  efficient  Sec- 
retaries for  their  work. 

^^  5.  That  we  appreciate  the  substantial  kindness  extended  to 
us  by  the  various  railroads  in  giving  us  reduced  rates. 

"  6.  That  we  recognize  the  courtesy  shown  us  by  the  papers 
of  this  city  in  publishing  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

"  7.  That  we  return  thanks  to  the  several  hotels  and  board- 
ing-houses for  especial  kindness  extended  to  the  members. 

^^  8.  That  we  congratulate  the  educators  and  citizens  of  Nash- 
ville and  our  State  in  successfully  preparing  for  and  entertain- 
ing the  National  Educational  Association  at  Nashville  during 
July  last,  which  has  reflected  so  much  credit  to  our  State. 

"  Respectfully  submitted, 

"E.  L.  Poster, 
"Bessie  Moore, 
"Jas.  D.  NsLSoif." 


Dr.  Dabneysaid  he  appreciated  the  action  of  the  Association 
in  deciding  to  meet  next  year  at  Knoxville,  and  said  be  would 
go  to  work  at  once  to  make  the  meeting  the  most  successful 
that  the  Association  had  ever  held.  He  thought  that  a  new 
building  would  be  completed  at  the  State  University  in  which 
the  Association,  he  hoped,  would  be  able  to  hold  its  meeting. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Knoxville  the  second 
Tuesday  in  December,  1890. 

Prank  Goodman,  Secretary, 
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REPORT 


To  the  Honorable  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee : 

Sir— In  response  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting the  following  report  on  the  present  condition  and,  es- 
pecially, the  progress  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  during  the 
year  ending  December  20, 1889. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  is,  by  the  law  of  the  State,  an 
integral  part  of  our  public  educational  system.  It  forms,  in 
fact,  the  cap-stone  of  this  system  as  at  present  organized.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction may  certainly  be  expected  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
the  management,  progress,  and  success  of  the  University.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  State  Superintendent  is,  by  our  law,  a 
Trustee,  ex  officio,  of  the  University  together  with  the  Governor 
and  Secretary  of  State.  Notwithstanding  the  claims  which  we 
thus  have  upon  you  as  an  officer,  your  zeal  has  been  so  con- 
spicuous, and  your  services  so  valuable,  to  the  University,  that 
we  feel  that  we  must  express  to  you,  at  the  opening  of  this  re- 
port, our  most  sincere  gratitude  for  your  personal  interest  in,  and 
official  work  for,  our  University.  Your  action  has  shown  the 
wisdom  of  the  law  making  appointments  to  free  scholarships 
in  the  University  through  the  agency  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent and  the  County  and  City  Superintendents,  and  otherwise 
connecting  the  institution  intimately  with  the  public  school 
system.  We  sincerely  hope  that  your  worthy  example  of  zeal 
and  efficiency  in  carrying  out  the  law  will  be  a  lesson  to  those 
who  shall  follow  you  in  office.  It  is  largely  through  your  efforts 
as  3tate  Saperintendent  that  the  advantages  of  the  free  State 
Scholarships  in  the  Collegiate  Department  have  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  worthy  young  men  of  the  State  who 
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are  straggling  for  an  education,  and  that  the  attendance  from 
tbis  State  has  been  so  wonderfully  increased  during  your  term 
of  ojffice. 

This  institution  is  certainly  entitled  to  full  recognition  as  an 
integral  portion  of  our  State  Government  and  the  glorious 
heritage  of  our  fathers. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  was  born  with  the  State  itself. 
It  has  grown  as  the  State  has  grown.  The  first  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  "  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  "  chartered  Blount  Col- 
lege in  1794,  named  in  honor  of  William  Blount,  the  Governor 
of  the  Territory,  and  afterwards  one  Of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators first  chosen  from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

In  1807,  under  an  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  colleges  in  Tennessee,  East  Tennessee  College  was 
chartered,  and  soon  after  the  franchise  and  property  of  Blount 
College  were  transferred  to  the  new  institution,  which  became 
still  later  East  Tennessee  University. 

In  1869  the  Legislature  gave  in  trust  to  the  University  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  donated  by  act  of  Congress 
of  July  2, 1862,  "  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may 
provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts," 

In  1879  the  name  of  the  East  Tennessee  University  was 
changed  by  act  of  the  Legislature  to  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see. At  the  same  time  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment, by  the  Governor,  of  a  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  University, 
three  from  each  grand  division  of  the  State,  and  passed  other 
legislation  connecting  the  University  intimately  with  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State. 

The  institution  has  grown  steadily,  endeavoring  always  to  do 
the  work  required  of  it  in  the  best  manner  possible.  ^ 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  University,  both 
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in  methods  of  work  and  material  equipment,  during  the  year 
now  drawing  to  a  close. 


OaeANIZATION. 

The  Uuiversity,  as  at  present  organized,  consists  of  (a)  an 
Academic  Department,  and  (b)  a  Professional  Department,  in- 
cluding Law,  Medicine,  and  Dentistry. 

The  Academic  Department  consists  of: 

1.  A  Collegiate  Department,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  with  seven  courses  of  study,  as  follows :  Literary 
Scientific,  Latin  Scientific,  Agricultural,  Chemical,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering. 

2.  The  University  or  Post-graduate  Department,  with  courses 
for  the  graduate  degrees  of  M.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  C.E.,  M.E,, 
Min.E.,  and  M.Agr. 

The  Professional  Department  consists  of: 

1.  A  Department  of  Medicine,  with  course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.D. 

2.  A  Department  of  Dentistry,  with  a  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  D.D.S.  These  two  departments  are  located  in  Nash- 
ville. 

3.  A  Department  of  Law  has  been  recently  established  in 
Knoxville. 

The  progress  in  these  various  departments  of  study  will  be 
noticed  in  order. 

The  public  funds  derived  from  the  land  scrip  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  maintenance  of  the  "  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,"  forming  the  Collegiate  Department  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville. 
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Collegiate  Department. 

The  chief  changes  made  in  the  corps  of  instruction  of  this  de- 
partment since  the  last  report  have  been  in  the  way  of  enlarge- 
ment.   The  department  comprises  the  following  schools : 

1.  School  of  Ancient  Languages,  with  one  professor  and  one 
instructor. 

2.  School  of  English  and  Modern  Languages  and  Literature, 
with  two  professors,  one  assistant  professor,  and  one  instructor. 

S.  School  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering,  with  two 
professors  and  one  assistant  professor. 

4.  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Physics,  with  two 
professors  and  two  instructors. 

5.  School  of  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Metal- 
lurgy, with  one  professor. 

6.  School  of  Agricultural  and  Organic  Chemistry,  with  one 
professor. 

7.  School  of  Agriculture,  with  one  professor. 

8.  School  of  Botany  and  Horti<*.ulture,  with  one  professor. 

9.  School  of  Biology  and  Zoology,  with  one  professor. 

10.  School  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  with  one  pro- 
fessor, an  army  officer  detailed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Faculty,  as  now  organized,  consists  of  twelve  professors 
and  associate  professors,  two  assistant  professors,  and  four  in- 
structors. The  chief  changes  arc :  The  strengthening  of  the 
School  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Physics  by  the  election 
of  a  superintendent  of  shops  in  addition  to  a  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  the  election  of  an  assistant  professor  of 
pure  mathematics,  and  the  addition  of  an  instructor  to  the 
School  of  English  and  Modern  Languages.  The  list  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  this  department  and  of  the  other  departments  is  ap- 
pended to  this  report.  It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  the  in- 
stitutions represented  in  the  present  corps  of  instruction  of  the 
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University  Academic  Department  and  the  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station.  The  following  Universities  are  represented 
among  its  professors,  instructors,  and  officers:  German  Uni- 
versities (Leipzig  and  Goettingen),  two ;  University  of  Virginia, 
six;  Cornell  University,  one ;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, one;  University  of  Tennessee,  three;  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  two;  West  Point,  one;  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  one ;  Maine  State  College,  one ;  South  Carolina  Mil- 
itary Academy,  one;  Miller  School,  of  Virginia,  two. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. 

The  older  buildings  have  been  still  further  improved  during 
the  past  year.  A  complete  system  of  electric  lighting  has  been 
introduced,  and  incandescent  lights  have  been  put  into  all  the 
dormitories  and  public  rooms  on  the  hill.  The  dynamos  are 
located  in  the  Mechanical  Department,  and  add  considerably  to 
the  facilities  for  instruction  already  provided  there.  A  system 
of  electric  bells  now  connects  all  of  the  buildings,  so  that  the 
signals  for  the  various  classes  can  be  given  in  this  way  in  every 
dormitory  and  lecture-room.  We  find  the  incandescent  electric 
lights  and  electric  bells  a  very  great  addition  to  our  conveniences. 

Improvements  have  gone  steadily  forward  in  the  Mechanical 
Department,  with  the  advancement  of  the  classes,  as  was  antic- 
ipated in  our  last  report.  The  department  has  added  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  valuable  machinery  during  the  year, 
and  is  now  thoroughly  well  equipped. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  have  determined  to  erect  an- 
other new  building  for  it  this  year.  The  largely  increased 
number  of  students  in  the  higher  classes  creates  the  necessity 
for  still  greater  and  better  facilities.  The  new  building  will 
contain  a  large  chemical  laboratory,  occupying  two  floors  and 
twelve  rooms;  a  physical  laboratory  of  nearly  equal  extent; 
drawing-rooms;  museum ;  lecture-rooms  for  the  School  of  Civil 
Engineering;  a  large  public  hall;  halls  for  the  literary  societies, 
and  a  number  of  lecture-rooms.  Our  present  recitation-rooms 
are  overcrowded,  and  this  improvement  has  become  absolutely 
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necessary  in  order  to  give  room  for  future  growth  and  supply 
facilities  for  the  advanced  work  now  going  on. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

This  is  a  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  This  station,  which 
had  just  commenced  work  when  our  last  report  was  made,  has 
done  excellent  service  for  the  farmers  of  the  State  during  the 
year  past.  Tts  puhlications  have  been  most  eagerly  sought  for 
and  extensively  circulated.  Reference  is  had  to  the  report  of 
the  Director  which  follows. 

Publications. 

The  University  has  issued  during  the  year,  besides  the  usual 
catalogues  and  announcements  and  the  annual  report,  the 
following  publications : 

The  "  Bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station/'  issued 
quarterly.  ^ 

No.  1.  January. — "Notes-  on  Fertilizers  and  Fertilizing 
Materials,"  7,500  copies. 

No.  2.  April.—"  Diseases  of  the  Irish  Potato."  Two  edi- 
tions, 12,000  copies. 

No.  3.  July. — "  Cotton-seed  Hulls  and  Meal  as  a  Food  for 
Live  Stock,"     Four  consecutive  editions,  25,000  copies. 

No.  4.  October. — Contained  two  parts :  Part  1, "  The  Grasses 
of  Mountain  Meadows  and  Deer  Parks."  Part  2,  "Tests  of 
Varieties  and  Chemical  Analyses  of  Strawberries,"  7,500  copies. 

Two  special  bulletins  were  published,  one  in  August,  to  give 
the  farmers  the  best  methods  of  combating  the  cotton-worm, 
and  another  in  October  on  "Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertil- 
izers." In  addition  to  these  bulletins  three  supplements  have 
been  published  and  issued  through  the  courtesy  of  some  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  State.    One  in  February  treated  of 
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the  "  Weeds  of  the  Farm,"  "  Dehorning  Cattle,"  and  "  Home- 
made Fertilizers."  The  second  supplement,  published  in  April, 
discussed  the  ^'  Diseases  of  the  Grape,  and  the  Means  of  Com- 
bating Them,"  and  "The  Composition  of  Fertilizers  Sold  in 
this  State."  The  third  supplement,  published  in  June,  treated 
of  the  "Potato  Rot"  and  "A  New  Disease  of  the  Irish  Po- 
tato." 

These  bulletins  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  persons  actually 
engaged  in  agriculture  who  apply  for  them. 

The  annual  report  of  the  station  is  in  preparation,  and  will 
contain  much  matter  of  interest  to  the  farmers. 

The  Tennessee  University  Student  is  a  purely  student  journal 
published  by  the  young  men  of  the  Collegiate  Department. 
Next  year  the  University  will  issue  the  Tennessee  University  Cir- 
cular (quarterly),  which  will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  will  contain  short  articles,  giving  the  results  of  re- 
search and  the  discussion  of  matters  connected  with  general 
education.  ^ 

Univbbsitt  Work. 

This  institution  has  taken  several  important  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  true  university  work. 

I.  Opportunities  are  now  offered  in  all  the  schools  and  labora- 
tories for  advanced  orpost-graducUe  work.  Graduates  of  this  Uni- 
versity, or  of  other  institutions  empowered  to  confer  like  titles 
on  an  equivalent  basis,  who  are  in  actual  residence  here,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  various  laboratories,  libraries,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  courses  of  study  mapped  out  for  them  by  the 
professors  in  charge.  Such  students  are  free  from  military  duty 
and  regulations,  but  responsible  to  the  Faculty  according  to  the 
usual  rules  of  good  conduct.  They  have  free  tuition  and  only 
pay  for  materials  consumed  and  other  expenses  of  laboratory 
work. 
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The  following  post-gntduate  courses  are  provided  : 

1.  For  graduates  of  the  Literary  Scientific  and  Chemical 
courses  as  above,  a  two-years'  course  in  elected  sciences  or  lit- 
erature, leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

2.  For  graduates  of  the  Latin  Scientific  course,  a  two-years' 
course  in  languages,  literature,  and  philosophy,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

3.  For  graduates  of  the  Agricultural  course  a  two-years' 
course  is  provided,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Agri- 
culture. 

4.  Bachelors  in  Civil  Engineering  take  a  two-years'  course 
in  practical  field  work,  mapping,  etc.,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Civil  Engineer. 

'  6.  Bachelors  in  the  course  of  Mechanical  Engineering  take 
a  course  of  two  years'  additional  work  of  investigation,  testing, 
draughting,  and  reading  for  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer. 

'  6.  Bachelors  in  the  course  of  Mining  Engineering  or  Chem- 
istry have  a  two-years'  course  in  jchemistry,  metallurgy,  and 
mine  exploitation  to  secure  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ''in  course"  has  been  abolished. 

n.  Special  students,  who  are  exempt  from  all  military  drills 
and  regulations,  and  from  wearing  the  uniform,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  studies  in  the  Collegiate  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity under  the  conditions  named  below.  In  their  general  con- 
duct and  attention  to  duty  they  are  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  President  and  Faculty.  Such  students  select  their  own 
studies,  and  take  any  class  the  schedule  allows,  provided  the 
professor  in  charge  considers  them  prepared  for  it.  They  must 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  pass  an  examination  on  all  sub- 
jects required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  Liter- 
ary Scientific  Course,  and  also  on  the  English  and  Mathematics 
of  the  Freshman  year.  Such  students  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  collegiate  degrees  when  they  shall  have  completed 
the  work  required. 
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IIL  The  Tbaghbrs'  Coursb. 

As  a  sabject  of  special  interest  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  full  details  of  the  facilities  offered  teachers  are  here 
given. 

Object — There  are  a  large  number  of  young  men  in  Tennes- 
see who  earn  the  means  with  which  to  secure  a  higher  educa- 
tion by  teaching  in  the  common  schools.  These  schools  begin 
in  the  late  summer  or  fall,  and  continue  until  January  or  Feb- 
ruary. Thus  a  large  number  of  these  teachers  apply  for  in- 
struction at  the  University  of  Tennessee  during  the  first  half  of 
each  year.  Since  the  number  thus  situated  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing, and  these  persons  cannot  attend  college  for  a  full  ses- 
sion, the  CTniversity  has  been  constrained  to  arrange  a  special 
course  of  study  for  them.  The  regular  course  will  not  begin 
until  the  second  Thursday  in  February,  the  13th  this  year,  and 
the  instruction  will  extend  to  the  second  Wednesday  in  June, 
the  18th  this  year. 

As  will  be  seen  below,  this  is  not  a  normal  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Our  teachers  have  already,  in  the  various  Normal  Schools, 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  State  Normal  Colleges,  opportunities 
for  that  kind  of  training.  The  object  of  the  University  is  to 
promote  higher  education.  The  teachers  who  come  to  us  want 
opportunities  for  improving  their  general  education.  It  is 
hd^ed  that  the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  will  meet  their 
requirements. 

Terms  of  Admission. — Actual  teachers,  holding  certificates 
from  their  County  and  City  Superintendents  that  they  have 
taught  at  least  ten  months  in  a  public  or  private  school  in  this 
State,  and  are  prepared  to  enter  the  classes  below,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  course.     Such  students  will  receive  free  tuition. 

Course  of  Study. — The  course  of  study  extends  over  two  terms 
of  five  months  each.  A  certificate  showing  what  classes  were 
taken,  will  be  given  to  those  who  finish  the  course  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Faculty.    The  University  of  Tennessee  has  au- 
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thority  from  the  State  to  issue  teachers'  certificates  to  students 
taking  this  course,  who  are  found  qualified  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Faculty. 

Every  student  in  the  Teachers'  Course  will  be  expected  to 
take  one  study  under  each  of  the  following  heads: 

I.  Mathematics.    Five  hours  a  week. 

II.  English  Literature  or  Philosophy.     Three  to  five  hours 
a  week,  according  to  classes. 

III.  A  Language.    Three  to  five  hours  a  week,  according  to 

classes. 

IV.  A  Science.    Three  hours  a  week. 


The  studies  included  under  each  of  these  heads  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  Mathematics  may  be: 

Hours  ^ 
per  week.    Clan. 

1.  Elementary  Algebra,  Geometry 5  S.  Fr. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra. 5  Fr. 

3.  Trigonometry 5  Fr.  En^j^. 

4.  Analytical  Geometry 5  S. 

6.  Land  Surveying 3  S. 

Professors  Carson,  Schmitt,  and  Gayle.    Instructor  Ellington. 

II.  English  Literature  and  Philosophy  include : 

Hoian  • 

per  week.    Claas. 

1.  English  Composition 5  8.  Fr. 

2.  Rhetoric  (Professor  Earns) 5  Fr. 

3.  History  of  English  Literature  (Professor  Earns) 6  Fr. 

4.  Advanced  Rhetoric  and  ICriticism,  Lectures  on  American 

Literature  (Dr.  Kent) ■ 3        Jr. 

6.  Psychology  and  Ethics  (Professor  Earns) 2        8. 

6.  Theory  of  Government  (Professor  Earns) 3        S. 

in.  The  Language  Study  may  be  any  one  of  the  following : 

1.  Latin.  Three  to  five  hours  a  week.  A  knowledge  of  the  forms  wiU  be  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  lowest  class.  This  study  may  be  pursued  with  any  one 
of  the  four  classes  for  which  the  student  is  found  prepared.  Mythology,  Roman 
History  and  Literature  are  included.    Professor  Jordan.    Instructor  Smith. 
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2.  Greek.  Three  to  &ye  hours  a  week.  A  limited  knowledge  of  forms  is  re- 
quired. It  can  be  pursued  in  either  of  three  classes,  according  to  the  advancement 
of  the  papil.    Professor  Jordan.    Instructor  Smith. 

3.  French  and  German.  Three  to  five  hours  a  week.  A  certain  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  grammar  of  these  langaages  is  required  for  admission  to  the  lowest 
classes.  There  are  two  classes  in  each  open  to  qualified  persons.  Dr.  Kent. 
Instructor  Darnall. 

IV.  The  Scientific  Study  may  be : 

1.  Freehand  or  Mechanical  Drawing.  Three  hours,  Fr.  Professor  Burgdorff. 
Instructor  Ellington. 

2.  Elementary  Scientific  Agriculture.  Two  hours.  S.  Fr.  As  required  by  law 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Tennessee.  A  course  designed  especially  to 
qnalify  teachers  to  give  this  instruction.    Professor  Plumb. 

3.  Botany.  Three  hours  a  week.  A  study  of  the  external  parts  and  their 
names;  determination  of  species,  and  the  preparation  of  herbarium  specimens; 
field  and  laboratory  work.    Professor  Scribner. 

4.  Chemistry.  Three  hours  a  week.  Lectures  with  experiments.  The  student 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Chemistry  to  take  this 
course.    Professor  Wait. 

5.  Ha  man  Physiology.  Five  hours  a  week.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
An  elementary  knowledge  of  general  Anatomy  is  required.    Professor  Summers. 

6.  Manual  Training  as  taught  in  many  of  the  public  high  schools.  A  course  in 
the  theory  and  use  of  tools  with  exercises  in  the  shop.  Three  hours  a  week.  Fr. 
Professor  Tompkins.    Instructor  Yager. 

Each  student  must  select  eighteen,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-one,  hours  of  work 
according  to  the  above  plan.  He  must  arrange  his  course  o&  study  with  the  Dean, 
in  accordance  with  this  scheme,  and  get  a  card  showing  the  classes  and  exercises 
which  he  will  attend.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  or  shop  work  count  for  one  of 
class-room  work. 

Privilbgbs. 

Students  in  the  Teachers'  Course  will  have  all  the  privileges  of 
the  University,  with  the  use  of  the  reading-room,  library,  liter- 
ary societies,  etc.,  under  the  regulations  that  control  them. 

The  other  departments  in  the  University  afford  many  advan- 
tages of  which  the  students  can  avail  themselves.  The  Indus- 
trial Night  School  offers  opportunities  for  exercise  in  many 
practical  lines. 

These  students  are  free  from  military  duty  and  regulations, 
bat  responsible  to  the  President  and  Faculty  according  to  the 
rules  which  govern  gentlemen. 

2App.D— Sup.  Pub.  Ins. 
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Expenses. 

Tuition  is  free  to  actual  Tennessee  teachers  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  within  this  time  and  course.  They 
pay  an  incidental  fee  of  $6,  a  library  fee  of  $1,  and  small 
laboratory  and  shop  fees  to  cover  cost  of  material  used.  These 
students  will  get  lodgings  in  town.  Board  is  $2.50  per  week. 
Many  such  students  board  themselves.  The  total  expenses  of 
such  a  student  for  five  months  need  not  exceed  $75,  and,  board- 
ing one's  self,  much  less. 

For  further  information,  address  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Frank  M.  Smith,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  or  *Dr. 
Chas.  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  President  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Examinations  for  Admission. 

A  new  system  of  examinations  for  admittance  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  has  been  adopted  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  im- 
prove the  grade  of  students  entering,  encourage  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  high  schools,  and  prove  a  convenience  to  all. 
The  plan  now  adopted  is  as  follows : 

1.  Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  University 
at  least  three  times  a  year :  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  in 
September  and  February,  and  immediately  before,  or  following, 
the  commencement  in  June,  the  dates  to  be  announced  in  the 
catalogue  annually. 

2.  Special  local  examinations  will  be  held  by  a  representative, 
accredited  by  the  Fadulty  of  the  University,  at  such  points  in 
the  State  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

8.  Any  high  school  or  academy  whose  course  covers  the 
branches  required  for  admission  to  our  Freshman  Class  may 
be  put  on  an  accredited  list  of  schools,  after  thorough  examina- 
tion by  some  ojficer  of  the  University.  "When  a  school  has 
been  thus  examined,  recommended,  and  approved  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  University,  it  shall  be  enrolled  and  duly  pub- 
lished in  the  catalogue  and  announcement,  in  an  alphabetical 
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list  of  such  schools  accredited  for  the  current  year.  The 
graduates  or  proficients  recommended  by  the  masters  or  princi- 
pals of  such  schools  will  be  received  into  the  University  with- 
out further  examiuation ;  but  the  University  reserves  the  right 
to  classify  such  students  in  the  course  which  they  select  accord- 
ing to.their  qualifications.  One  free  scholarship  in  the  Collegi- 
ate Department  of  the  University  will  be  given  to  each  of  the 
schools  thus  accredited,  to  be  awarded  by  its  master  or  princi- 
pal to  the  best  graduate  or  proficient.  The  successful  contest- 
ant shall  be  entitled  to  the  scholarship  for  not  exceeding  four 
years.  When  he  graduates  or  resigns,  the  school  shall  be 
entitled  to  appoint  his  successor.  These  scholarships  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition  in  all  classes  in  the  Collegiate 
Department  of  the  University.  Principals  of  the  schools  are 
invited  to  correspond  with  the  President  of  the  University 
about  these  scholarships  and  conditions  of  admission  to  the  ac- 
credited list. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  are  as 
follows : 

I.  In  the  Literary  Scientific,  Agricultural,  Chemical,  and 
Engineering  courses : 

1.  In  English.  A  good  knowledge  of  English  Grammar  and 
Composition,  as  exhibited  by  a  composition  on  some  subject 
given  by  the  examiner,  and  by  written  or  oral  questions. 

2.  In  Mathematics.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  and 
its  applications ;  of  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  and  of  the 
first  three  books  of  Geometry. 

3.  A  good  general  knowledge  of  Geography  and  United  States 
History. 

Candidates  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  on  two  out  of 
three  of  these  subjects;  and,  failing  to  do  so  in  any  one  of  them, 
they  will  be  conditioned  and  given  an  opportunity  to  make  it 
up,  and  this  must  be  done  before  the  close  of  the  term  in  which 
they  enter. 
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11.  For  admission  to  the  Latin  Scientific  Course,  Freshman 
Class,  there  will  be  required,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  forms  and  simpler  principles  of  Latin  syntax 
and  the  ability  to  translate  the  simpler  prose  writers. 

Statb  Students. 
The  method  of  appointment  of  State  students  is  as  follows : 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  issues  notices 
to  the  County  and  City  Superintendents  in  the  month  of  May 
of  each  year,  requiring  them  to  hold  public  examinations  of  can- 
didates for  appointment  in  their  respective  counties  or  cities, 
and  giving  directions  as  to  their  examinations,  which  are  de- 
signed to  select  the  best  students  and  to  make  sure  that  those 
appointed  are  prepared  to  enter  the  University. 

The  County  and  City  Superintendents  are  required  to  give 
public  notice  of  the  examinations  and  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  University,  and  to  hold  such  examinations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary during  the  month  of  June.  From  the  list  of  candidates 
found  qualified  and  numbered  in  order  of  merit,  each  State  Sen- 
ator can  appoint  two,  and  each  State  Representative  two,  to 
scholarships  in  the  University.  State  Senators  a^nd  Represent- 
atives can  appoint  other  persons  not  on  this  list,  but  in  doing 
so  they  take  the  responsibility  for  their  preparation.  The  stu- 
dents thus  appointed  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
prepared  to  enter  regular  collegiate  classes,  as  described  above. 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  requested,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, to  make  their  appointments  subject  to  these  competitive 
examinations  of  applicants  by  the  County  or  City  Superintend- 
ents of  Public  Schools.  As  the  usefuhiess  of  the  University  is 
so  largely  dependent  on  the  appointments  of  members  of  the 
Legislature,  they  are  earnestly  urged  to  give  attention,  that  its 
benefits  may  be  secured  as  widely  as  possible  to  the  youth  of  the 
State  in  their  respective  counties  and  districts. 

In  order  that  no  worthy  and  qualified  young  man  shall  fail  to 
get  the  advantages  of  the  University,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  such  qualified  candidates 
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to  any  vacancies  which  may  remain  to  be  filled  in  any  county 
or  district  on  the  10th  of  August  of  each  year,  after  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  have  completed  their  appointments. 
These  appointments  are  only  good  for  one  year. 

The  State  scholarships  secure  the  student  free  tuition.  Under 
the  law,  the  University  is  required  to  educate  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  students  free  of  tuition  at  one  time. 

Appointmbnts  to  Freb  Siate  Scholarships  Made  for  the  Ses- 
sion OP  1889-90. 


BT  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Bedford 2 

Benton,  Bloont,  and  Cannon  ...  0 

Carroll 2 

Claiborne 0 

Cocke 1 

Coffee 0 

Crockett 2 

Davidson 10 

Dyer 1 

DeKalb 0 

Dickson 2 

Fayette 2 

Franklin 2 

Gibson 4 

Giles 1 

Grainger '   * 1 

Greene 2 

Hamilton 4 

Hardeman 2 

Hardin 0 

Hawkins I 

Haywood ^2 

Henry • I 

Hickman 0 

Humphreys 1 

Jackson 0 

Jefferson 1 

Knox 4 

Lauderdale 0 

Lincoln 2 

Madison  .   .   . 2 


Marshall 2 

Maary 4 

McMinn 

McNairy 

Montgomery 

Monroe 

Obitfn 

Overton  and  Putnum    ......  0 

Roane  ...   I 2 

Rutherford      .    .    .   .  , 4 

Sevier 2 

Shelby 8 

Smith '.   .    .  1 

Stewart 0 

Sullivan I 

Sumner 2 

Tipton I 

Warren 2 

Washington  and  Weakley  ....  0 

White I 

Williamson 2 

Wilson 0 

Campbell  and  Union 2 

Carter  and  Johnson 0 

Carter,  Greene,  Sullivan,  Unicoi, 

and  Washington 0 

Hamblen,  Hancock,  and  Hawkins  .  1 

Knox  and  Loudon 2* 

Bradley  and  Polk 1 

James,  Meigs,  and  Rhea 2 

Lincoln  and  Moore 0 
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Qnindy  and  Marion 1 

Bledsoe,  Sequatchie,  Cumberland, . 

and  Van  Buren 2 

Anderson  and  Morgan 2 

Fentress,  Pickett,  Scott,  Clay,  and 

Macon 0 

Smith,  Sumner,  and  Trousdale  .   .  0 
Bedford,  Marshall,  and  Rutherford .  2 
Maury  and    Williamson;    Cheat- 
ham, Houston,  and  Montgomery .  0 


Lawrence  and  Wayne  .   . 
Decatur,  Lewis,  and  Perry 
Dyer,  Lake,  and  Obion 
Fayette  and  Hardeman 
Henry  and  Weakley  . 
Henderson  and  Madison 
Haywood  and  Tipton  . 


Total 


2 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 

110 


BT  SENATORS. 


First  District .... 
Second  District .  .  . 
Third  District  .  .  . 
Fourth  District .  .  . 
Fifth  District .  .  .  . 
Sixth  District .  .  .  . 
Seventh  District  .  . 
Eighth  District.  .  . 
Ninth  District  .  .  . 
Tenth  District  .  . 
Eleventh  District .  . 
Twelfth  District  .  . 
Thirteenth  District  . 
Fourteenth  District . 
Fifteenth  District .  . 
Sixteenth  District  •  . 
Seventeenth  District 
Eighteenth  District . 


1 
2 
1 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
2 
0 
1 


Nineteenth  District 0 

Twentieth  District 0 

Twenty -first  District 1 

Twenty -second  District 0 

Twenty-third  District 1 

Twenty -fourth  District  ...  2 

Twenty- fifth  District 2 

Twenty-sixth  District 0 

Twenty-seventh  District 0 

Twenty  •  eighth   District 2 

Twenty-ninth  District 2 

Thirtieth  District 1 

Thirty-first  District 1 

Thirty-second  District 2 

Thirty -third  District 2 


Total 


37 


Total  number  of  appointments  by  President  o   Fniversity  to  vacancies  above.  113 
Total  number  of  appointments  by  Representatives  and  Senators 147 

SUMMART    OF     TbNNESSBB    8tUDBNTS     ApPOINTBD    BT    SbNATORS, 

Represent ATivBS,  and  the  President  of  the  Universitt  bt 
Counties  and  Sections  : 


West  Tbkvbssus. 

Benton 0 

Carroll 1 

Cheater 1 

Crockett 2 

Decatur 0 

Dyer 3 


Fayette 3 

Gibson 6 

Hardeman 6 

Hardin 0 

Haywood 4 

Henderson 2 

Henry 3 
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Lake 0 

Lauderdale 1 

McNairy 1 

Madison 10 

Obion 4 

Shelby 12 

Tipton 2 

Weakley 0 

Total 63 

Middle  Tbnvessee. 

Bedford 6 

Cannon    0 

Cheatham 0 

Clay 0 

Coffee 1 

Cumberland 1 

Davidson 11 

DeKalb 0 

Dickson  2 

Fentress 0 

Franklin 2 

Giles 1 

Grundy 0 

Hickman 0 

Houston 0 

Humphreys 1 

Jackson  0 

Lawrence. 4 

Lewis 0 

Lincoln 2 

Macon 0 

Marshall ^ 3 

Maury 5 

Montgomery 2 

Moore 0 

Overton 0 

Perry 0 

Pickett.  . 0 

Robertson 2 

Rutherford 7 

Smith 1 

Stewart 0 

Sumner 3 

Trousdale 1 


Van  Buren 0 

Warren 2 

Wayne 0 

White 2 

Williamson 8 

Wilson 0 

Total 67 

East  Tenkesseb. 

Anderson 6 

Bledsoe 1 

Blount 0 

Bradley I 

Campbell 2 

Carter 1 

Claiborne 2 

Cocke •.  1 

Grainger 1 

Greene 5 

Hamblen 0 

Hamilton 10 

Hancock 3 

Hawkins 1 

James 1 

Jefferson 1 

Johnson 0 

Knox 79 

Loudon 1 

McMinn 3 

Marion 1 

Meigs 0 

Monroe 1 

Morgan 0 

Polk 1 

Rhea^ 1 

Roane 7 

Scott 0 

Sequatchie 2 

Sevier 2 

Sullivan 1 

Unicoi 0 

Union 2 

Washington.       0 

Total 137 
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Statistics. 

Total  number  of  students  holding  State  appointments 

from  Tennessee 260 

Other  students  from  Tennessee 7 


Total  from  Tennessee. 


267 


The  following  additional  States  are  represented : 

Arkansas 

Dakota 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Mississippi 

«         Michigan 

Missouri 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Texas 


3 
2 


Total  from  other  States 


26 


There  are  Special  Students  in  the  following  Courses : 

Mechanical  Engineering 2 

Agriculture 2 

Botany 1 

Literary  Science 1 

Latin  Science 2 


Total  Special  Students 
Post-graduate  Student   .   • 


ToUl  .... 
Counted  twice  .   . 

Graitd  total 


8 
1 

301 
11 

290 


No  full  statement  of  the  attendance  this  session,  up  to  this 
time,  can  be  given,  as  a  number  of  students  will  probably  enter 
the  University  at  the  opening  of  the  second  term  on  February 
ISth.  All  of  those  counted  above  have  been  in  attendance  this 
session,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  State  Cadets  holding  fur- 
loughs until  the  opening  of  the  second  term. 
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« 

The  needs  of  the  University  may  be  briefly  stated  in  two 
words,  buildings  and  equipment.  The  existing  buildings,  though 
they  have  been  greatly  improved,  are  still  very  inadequate  to 
the  purposes  of  a  modern  ipstitution  doing  the  class  of  work 
that  we  are  now  doing.  The  recitation-rooms  are  too  small  and 
poorly  arranged,  and  the  laboratories  are  overcrowded.  "We 
have  DO  single  hall  on  the  premises  that  will  hold  all  our 
students  and, professors  in  a  body. 

Though  the  equipment  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the 
last  two  years,  it  is  still  far  from  adequate.  More  and  better 
apparatus  is  needed  in  the  Chemical  Department,  Mechanical 
Department,  Civil  Engineering  Department,  and  in  fact  all  of 
the  schools.  But  our  needs  are  greatest  in  the  Department  of 
Physics.  This  should  be  established  as  an  independent  scKool, 
and  have  a  laboratory  of  its  own. 

A  plan  is  now  being  matured  which  will  supply  many  of 
these  facilities  if  it  can  be  carried  out,  and  we  are  hopeful  of 
doing  so.  A  largely  increased  attendance,  the  interest  of  the 
public,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  officers  of  the  University,  and 
the  excellent  spirit  which  actuates  the  great  body  of  students, 
all  teach  us  that  the  University  is  entering  upon  a  period  of 
usefulness  and  success  unsurpassed  in  -its  previous  history. 

I  have  the  honor  of  handing  you,  below,  the  reports  of  the 
several  chiefs  of  departments  in  the  Academic  Department  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  for  the  year  1889-90. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  gratitude  for  your  cordial 
support  and  friendship.        Yours  respectfully, 

[Signed]  Chas.  W.  Dabnby,  Jr., 

President. 


REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


I.  SCHOOL  OF  ANOIBNT  LAKaUAaBS. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr.y  President  University  of  Tennessee: 

Dear  Sik — In  Bubmitting  a  brief  report  of  this  department, 
I  am  gratified  to  note  a  marked  improvement  both  in  the  num- 
ber and  rank  of  the  students  who  have  entered  upon  it. 

One  change  of  considerable  importance  was  made  since  my 
last  report.  Instead  of  t^o  years  of  preparation  only  one  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class.  But  instead  of 
stopping  with  the  Junior,  the  work  is  carried  on  through  the 
Senior  Class.  The  change  has  worked  advantageously  both 
ways.  While  the  time  allotted  to  the  work  is  the  same,  it  has 
made  entrance  to  the  University  easier  for  those  students  who 
have  meager  opportunities  for  studying  Latin  at  home,  and 
gives  me  a  year  with  them  when  they  are  much  more  mature. 

I  think  I  am  sflbfe  in  saying  that  the  work  now  being  done  by 
the  youog  men  under  my  charge  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  I  have  known.  The  very  large  majority  are  studying  with 
enthusiasm  and  success. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  Class  have  already  begun  some 
investigations  for  themselves.  Valuable  additions  to  our  list 
of  books  and  classical  magazines  this  year  will  awaken  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  work  and  secure  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  following  will  show  tlie  number  of  students  who  have 
entered  upon  this  work,  and  the  classes  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed : 

(26) 
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Sub-freshman 25 

Freshman 20 

Sophomore 29 

Junior 14 

Senior 5 

Tot&l 98 

0  The  methods  of  work  as  outlined  in  the  catalogue  are  rigidly 
adhered  to,  and  promot  is  in  classes  are  conditioned  upon  a 
satisfactory  performance  of  the  work.  Instruction  is  given  to 
Freshmen,  Sophomores,  and  Juniors  in  Greek.  This  is  not  re- 
quired in  any  of  the  regular  courses. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

[Signed]  T.  W.  Jordan. 


n.  SCHOOL  OF  BKaLISH  AND  MODERN  LANaUAaBB. 

1.  English. 

jDr.  Charles  W.  Dabneyy  Jr.,  President  University  of  Tennessee : 

Deab  Sir — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Department 
of  English  and  Modern  Languages  has  come  in  for  its  share  of 
the  increased  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  institution  under 
your  management.  It  is  true  that  mere  numhers  will  not  jus- 
tify this  assurance,  but  a  very  satisfactory  proof  is  found  in  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  work  attempted  and  in  the  manner 
of  its  execution.  The  course  mapped  out  for  the  Senior  Class 
in  English  has  been  submitted  to  some  of  our  most  interested 
and  ambitious  friends  and  has  met  with  their  approval  and 
praise. 

The  variety  in  the  courses  of  study  and  the  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  election  in  the  upper  classes  tend  to  reduce 
numbers  in  any  given  department,  but  it  elevates  the  standard 
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by  enlisting  only  voluntary  workers.  The  preparation  for 
entrance  upon  college  work,  though  better  than  heretofore,  is 
still  far  from  satisfactory,  and  no  better  argument  for  the  high 
schools,  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  State  to  establish,  could 
be  found  than  the  lack  of  that  intermediary  training,  without 
which  scholarly  work  cannot  be  appreciated  or  accomplished. 
You  are  aware,  sir,  that  your  correspondent  was  appointed  a 
member  of  that  committee  of  the  Association' of  State  Col- 
leges, which  is  considering  the  possibility  of  some  fixed  stand- 
ard for  admission  to  the  English  class  of  all  our  colleges,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  by  concerted  effort  this  standard  may  be  raised. 

2.  Modern  Languages. 

In  reference  to  the  work  in  French  and  German,  it  is  proper 
that  I  should  express  my  appreciation  of  the  aid  rendered  me 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Darnall,  without  whose  intelligent  and  energetic 
assistance  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  accomplish  all  the 
work.  It  is  necessary  that  we  begin  to  look  forward  to  an 
early  division  of  the  studies  now  allotted  to  one  department 
into  the  Schools  of  Germanic  and  Romance  Philology,  thua 
relieving  the  pressure  of  routine  duties  now  developing  upon 
one  head  of  a  department,  and  falling  into  line  with  other  insti- 
tutions  of  like  grade  in  recognizing  the  only  scientific  division. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  recount  the  advance  made  in  the  nature 
of  class-work  done  or  to  reveal  plans  for  its  further  advance- 
ment, but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  hope  that  my  own  gratifies-- 
tion  at  the  progress  already  made  may  have  the  same  appre- 
ciative and  sympathetic  reception  which  you  always  extend  to 
honest  and  enthusiastic  efibrt. 

'     I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  Charles  W.  Kent. 

8.  Literature,  Histort,  and  Philosopht. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr.^  President  University  of  Tennessee: 

Dear  Sir — ^In  handing  you  a  report  of  my  full  work  for  1889, 
I  mention  first  my  classes  in  English.  They  are  two  in  nflmber. 
Sub-freshman  and  Freshman.    The  class-work  has  been  in  the 
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line  of  practical  composition.  Careful  training  has  been  given 
in  punctuation,  the  use  of  capital  letters,  paragraphing,  arrange- 
ment on  the  page,  and  other  essentials  of  good  English.  The 
attendance  has  been  good  and  the  progress  gratifying. 

ENGLISH   HISTORY. 

I  have  taken  a  large  class,  the  Sophomore,  through  English 
History.  The  leading  facts,  including  the  development  of 
government,  civilization,  and  thought,  were  impressed.  The 
members  of  the  class  are  ncfw  engaged  in  the  study  of  topics  in 
this  field.  After  accumulating  materials  from  various  sources, 
they  will  prepare  lectures  to  be  delivered  before  the  class,  thus 
getting  the  additional  benefit  of  training  in  research,  analysis, 
arrangement,  composition,  and  delivery.  English  Literature 
will  be  studied  next. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMT. 

I  have  had  the  Senior  Class  in  Political  Economy.  My  object 
has  been  to  have  the  class  connect  the  principles  of  this  science 
as  much  as  possible  with  practical  life.  After  this  study  the 
History  of  Civilization  will  be  taken  up. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

'  I  have  also  taught  the  Senior  Psychology.  As  in  other 
studies,  here  too  we  have  sought  the  practical.  Metaphysical 
questions  that  have  no  true  place  in  scientific  investigation  have 
been  avoided.  The  subject  has  been  studied  both  subjectively 
and  objectively.  The  physiological  side  of  approach  was  con- 
sidered as  well  as  that  of  introspection.  The  science  of  mind 
in  connection  with  education  was  especially  considered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
[Signed]  T.  C.  Earns, 

Associate  Professor  English,  History,  etc. 


m.  SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  CIVIL  EKGIKEERING. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  President  University  of  Tennessee : 

Dear  Sir — The  table  below  shows  the  size  of  the  classes  and 
the  subjects  just  now  being  taught  in  this  school.    At  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  second  term  new  subjects  will  be  taken  up  by 
most  of  the  classes,  and  a  class  in  Land  Surveying  will  be 
formed. 

Students  in  Engineering  take  a  double  course  during  the  first 
half  of  their  Freshman  year,  so  as  to  acquire  as  soon  as  possible 
the  mathematics  needed  for  their  Engineering  studies. 

The  progress  of  most. of  the  classes  has  been  exceptionally 
good  this  session.  This  has  been  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  fact 
that  young  men  from  the  better  schools  and  families  of  the 
State  are  now  entering  the  University  in  larger  numbers,  but 
mainly  to  the  efficient  teaching  of  Lieutenant  Gayle,  U.  8.  A., 
Assistant  Professor  Schmitt,  and  Instructor  Ellington. 


Glut. 

No.  in  Qui. 

Sections. 

Subject. 

• 

Snb-freahman  Mathematics  . 

*Freahmao 

Freshman '-    • 

64 
17 
89 
40 

7 
4 

3 

7 
3 

3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Trigonometry. 

Calcnlaa. 

Sophomore 

Janior 

Janior  Civil  Engioeering  .   . 

Senior  Ciyil  Engineering  .   . 

Janior  Mechanics 

Senior  Mechanics 

Surreys  for  Engineering 
Purposes. 

Highways  and  Founda- 
tions. 

Elementary  Mechanics. 

Analytical  Mechanics. 

*  An  adTAnoed  daas  for  Engineering  atudenu  only. 

The  school  is  well  provided  with  the  best  engineering  in- 
struments. It  needs,  however,  a  testing  machine,  specimens  of 
engineering  materials,  also  photographs,  models,  and  working 
drawings  of  engineering  structures  and  appliances.  About 
$2,000  would  be  required  to  supply  the  immediate  needs  in  this 
respect. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  effort  which  is  now  being  made 
to  supply  the  school  with  more  recitation-rooms,  a  draughting 
hall,  rooms  for  engineering  instruments,  and  a  room  for  a  ma- 
seam  of  engineering  materials  may  be  successful. 

Very  respectfully, 
[Signed]  W.  W.  Carson. 
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IV.  SCHOOL  OF  MBOHANIOAL  EKGINEEBING  AND  PH7SIOS. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr,^  President  University  of  Tennessee: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  School  of  this 
University : 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  annual  report,  the  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  School  has  materially  improved.  The  school 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. :  (1)  that  of 
Theoretical  Engineering ;  (2)  that  of  Mechanical  Drawing ;  (3) 
that  of  shop-work  in  the  various  engineering  branches. 

1.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  annual  report  a  thorough 
course  of  Theoretical  Engineering  has  been  established.  This 
is  conducted  at  present  principally  by  the  use  of  text-books,  and 
embraces,  in  the  Junior  year,  Kinematics,  which  treats  of  the 
various  combinations  which  make  up  machines,  together  with 
the  relative  motions  of  the  connected  parts,  and  taking  also 
into  consideration,  in  various  cases,  the  amount  of  work  done 
and  the  energy  transmitted  by  the  various  parts.  Following 
this  is  the  study  of  materials  used  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 
embracing  their  physical  properties,  their  preparation,  compo- 
sition, and  strength,  together  with  the  effects  of  modifying  con- 
ditions, such  as  variations  of  temperatnre,  frequency  and  period 
of  strain,  and  the  method  of  application  of  stress.  In  this 
connection  I  would  urgently  recommend  the  purchase  by  the 
University  at  an  early  date  of  a  200,000-pound  Olsen  testing 
machine,  with  automatic  recorder,  for  use  in  the  mechanical 
laboratory,  which  would  prove  not  only  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
students  of  the  University,  but  would  be  used  for  commercial 
purposes  in  testing  the  material  used  for  engineering  con- 
structions in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  Senior  year  the  study 
of  Prime  Movers  is  taken  up,  together  with  various  valve  mo- 
tions and  steam  boilers. 

2.  The  study  of  Drawing  extends  throughout  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Course,  beginning  in  the  Freshman  Class  with 
free-hand  drawing,  which  is  taught  by  means  of  general  exer- 
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cises  from  the  blackboard,  from  blue-print  copies  and  from 
models.  The  work  embraces  a  thorough  training  of  the  hand 
and  eye  in  outline  drawing,  elementary,  perspective,  and  object 
drawing.  This  is  followed  by  instruction  in  the  use  of  drawing 
instruments,  the  construction  of  geometrical  figures,  projections, 
and  other  important  details  of  the  draughtsman's  work.  The 
Mechanical  Drawing  proper  is  taken  up  in  the  Sophomore 
Class  and  extencls  through  the  upper  classes,  beginning  with 
making  drawings  from  original  sheets  of  the  various  parts  of 
machinery,  tracings,  blue-prints,  etc.,  and  will  extend  through 
designing  the  various  parts  of  machinery  and  engines.  Taught 
in  connection  with  this,  though  as  a  separate  class,  is  a  complete 
course  of  Descriptive  Geometry  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

3.   The  shops  have  been  materially  improved  since  the  last 
report,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

Physics. 

Instruction  in  Physics  is  given  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
School  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year,  mainly  by 
recitations  from  text-books,  the  object  of  this  instruction  being 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  elements  of  Physics  through- 
out its  various  branches.  As  but  insufficient  time  can  be  given 
to  this  study  where  it  is  auxiliary  to  another  department,  it  is 
earnestly  recommendel  that  the  Department  of  Physics  be  es- 
tablished as  a  school  of  itself,  and  to  embrace,  further,  a  com- 
plete physical  laboratory,  in  which  the  student  should  be  taught 
the  use  of  the  various  instruments  for  the  measurement  of 
length,  mass,  and  time;  the  testing  of  thermometers,  the  use  of 
calorimeters  and  of  the  thermopile ;  to  determine  by  the  various 
'  methods  the  melting  and  boiling  points  and  specific  heat  of 
substances;  also  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  the  spectroscope; 
the  measurement  of  lenses  and  prisms,  together  with  the  other 
experiments  necessary  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  optics ;  the  adjustment  and  calibration  of  galvanometers 
and  the  verification  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  measure- 
ments of  current  electro-motive  force  and  resistance  are  based, 
together  with  such  other  experiments  as  are  necessary  for  the 
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student  to  familiarize  himself  with  work  in  electrieitjf  and 
magnetism. 

The  apparatus  possessed  at  present  by  the  University  is  too 
meager  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  in  connection  with  the 
instruction  given;  an  almost  entire  outfit  will  be  needed  to 
make  the  laboratory  of  any  practical  value. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

[Signed]  Thbodorb  F.  Burgdorpf, 

Professor  Mechanical  Engineering. 


V.  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPBRINTBNDBNT  OF  SHOPS. 

Dr,  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr,j  President  University  of  Tennessee  : 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  present  the  following  report  of  my  de- 
partment for  your  consideration : 

The  shops  are  located  in  the  Mechanical  Building  and  occupy 
the  ground  floor,  the  annex,  and  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 

The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  as  follows :  The  Superin- 
tendent's oflice,  the  room  for  instruction  in  machine-work  in 
wood,  the  engine  and  electric-light  room,  and  the  room  for  the 
instruction  in  machine-work  in  metal. 

The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  the  tool-room  and  the 
room  for  the  instruction  in  hand-work  in  wood. 

The  rooms  in  the  annex  are  the  forge-room  and  the  boiler- 
room. 

The  room  for  hand-work  in  wood  is  provided  with  twenty- 
four  work-benches,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  vise  and 
the  necessary  hand  tools.  These  benches  and  vises  and  some  of 
the  tools  not  being  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  it  is  intended 
that  they  shall  be  replaced  at  an  early  date  by  the  most  approved 
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articles  of  their  kind.     A  grindstone  and  a  circular  saw  will 
soon  be  added. 

The  tool-roora,  which  is  the  general  store-room  for  all  the 
tools  of  irregular  character  that  are  frequently  needed  through- 
out the  shops,  is  at  present  provided  with  190  tools,  and  the 
number  is  being  systematically  increased. 

The  room  for  machine- work  in  wood  is  provided  with  twelve 
turning  lathes  and  a  jointing  planer.  The  following  new  ma- 
chines have  been  purchased  to  increase  the  equipment  of  this 
room :  One  surface  planer,  one  irregular  molding  and  shaping 
machine,  one  scroll  saw,  one  double  circular  saw,  and  one  boring 
machine. 

The  room  for  metal  work  is  provided  with  an  iron  planer,  a 
drill  press,  and  an  emery  tool-grinding  machine.  Several  new 
machines  will  probably  be  added  soon. 

The  engine  and  electric-light  room  contains  a  first-class 
straight-line  engine,  two  Edison  dynamos,  and  the  necessary 
regulating  and  indicating  appliances. 

The  forge-room  is  fitted  up  with  six  forges,  each  of  which  is 
supplied  with  a  set  of  good  tools.  A  power-blower  for  furnish- 
ing blast  and  an  exhaust-fan  for  removing  smoke  and  gases  are 
already  in  place. 

We  have  one  good  boiler  and  the  necessary  appliances  for 
generating  steam  for  the  engine  and  for  heating  the  building. 

Improvemsnts. 

The  improvements  and  additions  that  have  been  made  since 
August  1, 1889,  are  as  follows:  The  annex  has  been  divided  by 
a  partition  into  two  rooms,  viz.,  the  forge-room  and  the  boiler- 
room.  The  tools  for  the  forges  have  been  purchased,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  done  toward  getting  the  forging 
department  into  working  order.  The  entire  basement  has  been 
floored  in  a  substantial  manner. 
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A  room  has  been  cut  .off  for  tl)e  engine  and  electric  light  ma- 
chinery. 

A  tool-room  has  been  cut  off  and  fitted  up  on  the  second  floor, 
and  a  great  many  small  tools  have  been  purchased. 

A  lot  of  new  machinery  has  been  purchased,  a  part  of  which 
is  already  .here,  and  all  of  which  is  expected  to  arrive  soon. 

The  greatesi  addition  has  been  the  electric  light  plant,  which 
is  in  charge  of  this  department.  It  is  an  Edison  incandescent 
system,  and  consists  of  two  dynamos,  with  a  joint  capacity  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  lights  of  sixteen  candle  power,  also 
the  necessary  regulating  appliances,  etc.  The  plant  is  used  for 
lighting  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University,  and  has 
operated  successfully. 

It  is  the  aim  in  thid  department  to  build  up  a  systematic  and 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  various  branches  of  practical 
mechanics.  There  is  much  that  is  needed,  however,  before  this 
may  be  carried  out  in  full.  We  need  at  least  double  the  pres- 
ent space  and  equipment  to  be  able  to  accomplish  good  results, 
and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  space  may  be  provided  before 
the  beginning  of  another  session.  Very  respectfullyf 

[Signed]  S.  Tompkins. 


VI.  SCHOOL  OF  OHEMISTR7  AND  MBTAIiLUBaT. 

Dr.  Charles  W,  JDabney,  Jr.,  President  University  of  Tennessee : 

Dear  Sir — The  courses  in  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  and  Assay- 
ing are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  demands  of  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  complete  the  courses  leading  to  the  Degrees 
in  Chemistry,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering. 

The  work  in  the  school  is  arranged  and  prosecuted  for  three 
years  under  the  following  heads : 
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General  Phbmistrt. 

Sophomore  Class. — In  this  class  Chemistry  is  commenced 
with  the  first  term,  and  is  continued  throughout  the  year.  The 
class  is  taught  the  elements  of  the  subject,  being  fully  illustrated 
by  experiments. 

Junior  Class. — The  second  year  is  given  to  a  course  in  Chem- 
ical Technology. 

Analytical  Chbmistrt.         I 

The  instruction  in  this  department  begins  in  the  second  term 
of  the  Sophomore  and  extends  throughout  the  Junior  and  Sen- 
ior years. 

Sophomore  Class. — The  students  in  this  class  spend  several 
hours  each  day  at  practical  work.  Each  one  is  provided  with 
a  working  table,  apparatus,  and  chemical  re-agents.  The  course 
is  begun  with  blow-pipe  work. 

Qualitative  Analysis  is  then  taken  up,  and  is  taught  by  lect- 
ures and  experiments,  the  student  being  required  to  repeat  at 
his  working  table  the  tests  for  bases  and  acids  which  have  been 
shown  to  him. 

Junior  and  Senior  Classes. — Quantitative  Analysis  constitutes 
the  work  of  these  classes. 

The  laboratory  instruction  is  designed  to  be  such  as  will 
prepare  the  student  for  the  work  in  the  varied  chemical  indus- 
tries to  which  his  attention  may  hereafter  be  directed.  Particular 
stress  is  paid  to  the  analysis  and  valuation  of  the  ores  of  the 
commonly  occurring  metals,  as  well  as  to  the  products  of  most 
metallurgic  operations. 

Besides  this  course,  there  is  the  usual  practice  in  the  fire  assay 
of  the  ores  of  lead  and  silver,  of  argentiferous  and  auriferous 
native  compounds  and  artificial  products,  and  in  the  docimastic 
valuation  of  the  ores  of  the  most  prominent  metals. 
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A  short  coarse  in  Qaantitative  Blow-pipe  Analysis  will  be 
given ;  also  a  course  in  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

Special  students  may  pursue,  at  their  discretion,  the  study 
and  analysis  of  any  class  of  ores  or  metallurgic  products. 
Young  men  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  means 'to  spare  to 
take  the  full  course,  may  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of 
Chemical  Analysis  by  devoting  their  entire  time  to  it  during 
the  course  of  a  single  year. 

Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  advanced  and  original 
work  in  Chemistry. 

Metallurgy. 

Instruction  in  this  subject  is  given  by  lectures  and  text-book 
work,  supplemented  by  laboratory  practice.  The  principles  of 
furnace  construction,  and  of  general  metallurgix;  operations,  are 
discussed  throughout  the  course,  and  special  illustrations  are 
given  of  all  tlie  methods  described. 

About  seventy  men  have  entered  the  class  in  Chemistry  dur- 
ing the  present  session  to  date.  Iq  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy 
much  work  has  been  planned  which  cannot  be  carried  out  with 
the  present  facilities.  The  present  laboratory  is  so  small  that 
the  Sophomore  Class  in  Analytical  Chemistry  has  been  divided 
into  tijree  sections.  A  new  and  modern  laboratory  is  an 
immediate  and  pressing  need. 

A  plan  is  now  on  foot  to  provide  such  a  laboratory  in  the  new 
building  proposed.  The  chemical  laboratory  will  occupy  the 
basement  and  first  floor  of  the  north  wing,  with  ample  room 
for  lecture-room  with  a  store  and  preparation  room  convenient; 
an  assay  laboratory  and  room  for  collection  of  chemical  and 
metallurgic  products,  models,  drawings,  etc. ;  a  private  labora- 
tory with  balance  and  apparatus  rooms,  and  two  large  separate 
laboratories  for  Qualitative  Analysis.  It  is  believed  that  these 
facilities  will  be  provided  at  an  early  date,  and  we  think  with 
the  Chemical  Department  the  University  will  certainly  be  able 
to  serve  its  students  far  more  satisfactorily  than  heretofore. 

Hespectfully  submitted, 
[Signed]  Chas.  E.  Wait. 
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Vn.    SCHOOL  OF  AamoniiTXTRAL   AND   ORGANIC    CHEM- 
ISTRY. 

The  instruction  in  these  subjects  begins  in  the  Junior  year  in 
the  several  courses.  Students  must  have  had  the  course  in  gen- 
eral Chemistry  before  they  can  take  either  of  the  subjects  in 
this  schooL 

1.  Agricultural  Chemistry 

Begins  in  the 

Junior  Tear, — Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  chemistry 
of  plants  and  plant  products;  relation  of  soil  and  air  to  plants; 
nutrition  of  plants  from  the  soil  and  from  the  air;  inorganic  in- 
gredients and  ash  analysis ;  physics  and  plants,  mechanism  of  nu- 
trition and  movement  of  sap ;  chemistry  of  the  germination  and 
development  of  plants,  etc.  Physics  and  chemistry  of  soils, 
their  origin  and  classification ;  movements  of  water  in  the  soil ; 
soil  temperatures,  chemical  composition,  relation  to  plant  nutri- 
tion; soil  analysis,  methods  and  significations  of  results;  ex- 
haustion of  soils,  maintenance  abd  restoration  of  fertility;  ma- 
nures, kind,  composition ;  green  manuring;  farm-yard  manures, 
saving  composting,  use  and  value ;  commercial  manures,  their 
manufacture,  analysis,  and  use.  There  are  this  year  six  stu- 
dents in  this  course. 

Senior  Year. — A  laboratory  course  in  Agricultural  Cliemical 
Analysis  will  be  given  to  those  who  4®sire  to  become  agricul- 
tural chemists.  The  estimation  of  phosphates,  potash,  and  ni- 
trogen compounds  by  the  different  methods;  the  analysis  of 
ashes,  of  soils,  and  feeding  stuffs,  etc. ;  experiment  station  chem- 
ical methods  and  calculations ;  original  research. 

2.  Organic  Chbmistry. 

Junior  Year. — Lectures,  a  systematic  course;  references  to 
B-icliter's  Organische  Chemie;  readings  and  explanations  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.    There  are  six  students  in  this  class. 

This  school  needs  specimens,  models,  and  illustrative  mate- 
rial very  much. 

[Signed]  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr. 
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Vin.    SOHOOIi  OF  ACHUOUIiTURB. 

Dr.  Charles  W,  Dabneyy  Jr.^  President  University  of  Tennessee  : 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  concerning  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  for  the  year  1888-89 : 

Farm. 

During  the  past  year  very  material  improvements  have  been 
made  upon  the  college  farm.  The  market-garden  business  has 
been  discontinued  and  the  farm  interests  concentrated  upon 
growing  grass,  grain,  and  potatoes,  and  breeding  live  stock. 
In  order  to  discuss  the  various  farm  questions,  1  will  touch 
briefly  upon  each. 

Live  Stock. — On  January  1, 1890,  the  farm  is  supporting  nine 
head  of  horses  and  mules,  fifteen  hogs  and  pigs,  and  fifty-one 
milch  cows,  bulls,  young  heifers,  and  steers.  A  number  of  both 
hogs  and  cattle  are  being  kept  especially  for  experimental  work. 
Fully  six  months  of  the  year  are  devoted  to  conducting  experi- 
ments in  ascertaining  the  efiects  of  various  foods  upon  the 
animal  system.  The  horses  are  all  work  animals,  being  Per- 
cheron  grades.  All  of  the  pigs,  with  one  exception,  are  Berk- 
shire grades.  In  order  to  grade  up  our  stock  of  working  pigs 
and  also  for  breeding  purposes,  an  especially  fine  thorough-bred 
registered  Berkshire  boar,  Haw  Hill  Silex,  No.  21881,  was  pur- 
chased. This  is  a  typical  animal.  The  cattle  are  used  for  milk 
and  butter  mainly,  the  farm  supplying  the  college  mess-hall 
and  private  city  customers  with  both  milk  and  butter.  All  of 
the  animals  are  either  registered  or  fine  grades.  At  present  of 
Holstein-Friesian  we  have  registered  two  bulls  and  two  cows ; 
of  Jerseys,  one  bull  and  nine  cows.  The  Holstein-Friesian  rep- 
resent exceptionally  good  animals ;  our  Jersey  bull  is  from  a 
famous  sire,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  good  animal,  and  the 
cows  are  good  working  Jerseys. 

A  careful  daily  record  is  kept  of  the  milk  yield  of  each  of 
the  cows  on  the  farm,  each  milking  being  weighed  and  recorded. 
By  this  method  we  not  only  know  how  our  cows  are  doing,  but 
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easily  ascertain  which  of  the  animals  pay  their  keeping  and 
yield  a  profit.  During  the  twelve  months  ending  November 
80, 1889,  sixteen  cows  produced  on  the  farm  11,060  gallons  of 
milk.  And  for  this  same  period  of  time  over  1,400  pounds  of 
butter  were  made  by  our  student  dairyman  from  the  milk  re- 
maining after  the  regular  customers  had  been  supplied. 

Buildings. — The  farm  superintendent's  cottage  has  been  im- 
proved by  building  a  portico. 

A  new  dairy  was  finished  in  July  of  this  year.  This  is  a  one- 
story  building  of  wood,  with  brick  basement  twelve  feet  deep. 
It  was  constructed  with  special  reference  to  this  class  of  work, 
and  cost  a  trifle  less  than  $600  for  the  building,  exclusive  of  the 
labor  of  digging  a  dry  cellar  and  cistern.  The  first  floor  is  di- 
vided into  two  rooms,  one  for  the  dairyman's  private  room,  and 
the  other  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  dairy  implements  as 
they  accumulate.  The  general  work  of  the  dairy  is  done  in 
the  basement.  This  building  has  been  in  the  care  of  Mr.  B.  L. 
Deftee  (an  agricultural  student,  who  makes  all  our  butter)  since 
it  was  erected.  The  cellar  floor  is  grouted  and  cemented,  and 
is  so  graded  that  it  can  be  flushed  with  water,  which  can  be  run 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  cellar  to  the  lowest  without  set- 
tling in  any  one  place.  The  brick  wall  is  eighteen  inches  thick, 
with  an  air  cavity  extending  through  its  entire  length  and 
height.  The  wood-work  resting  upon  the  brick  has  four  air 
cavities  on  all  sides,  there  being  from  the  inside,  first,  ceiling, 
next  three  separate  partitions  of  heavy  builder's  paper,  fastened 
to  inch  and  a  half  studding,  and  last  and  outside,  ordinary  clap- 
boards or  weather-boarding.  The  entire  inside  first  floor,  over- 
head and  all,  is  tightly  ceiled,  there  being  a  small  attic  with 
ventilators  in  each  end.  With  these  arrangements,  by  means 
of  draft-spaces  in  the  inside  of  the  cellar  wall  at  the  floor,  a 
continuous. current  of  air  is  carried  up  through  the  walls  of 
the  building. 

In  the  dairy  basement  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  water  by 
digging  a  well,  but  without  success.  A  dry  cistern  sixteen  feet 
deep  was  consequently  made  of  it  and  bricked  up.    An  elevator 
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rauB  into  this,  and  in  hot  summer  weather  butter  is  deposited 
in  the  cistern,  where  it  keeps  very  firm  without  requiring  ice. 

This  dairy  is  giving  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  It  is 
light,  cool,  and  sweet,  and  seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements. 

The  barns  of  the  farm  have  been  more  or  less  improved.  One 
of  the  outlying  barns  that  had  been  used  for  stabling  was 
shingled  and  improved  inside,  and  now  serves  for  a  very  good 
tool-room  for  large  implements.  The  basement  of  the  cattle 
barn  has  been  materially  improved.  About  twenty  stalls  have 
had  their  floors  laid  with  brickbats  in  cement;  a  dozen  new 
cattle  stanchions  and  ties  have  been  added ;  about  two  dozen 
mangers  have  been  remodeled  to  prevent  waste  during  feeding; 
a  much  needed  grain  bin  has  been  built  against  one  end  of  the 
barn,  the  feed  being  put  in  overhead  and  taken  out  below,  and 
the  space  between  the  two  silos  is  now  used  for  a  feed^-oom. 

For  both  practical  and  experimental  work  a  new  piggery  has 
just  been  built,  capable  of  holding  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
two  pigs,  according  to  size.  The  building  rests  against  a  new 
stone  wall,  built  the  past  winter  and  spring,  from  rock  quarried 
on  the  farm,  and  costing  $250.  The  pig-house  is  fifty-six  feet 
long,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high  on  back  side  and  six 
feet  on  front,  and  has  eight  separate  pens  and  a  grain  and  scale- 
room.  An  alley  runs  the  length  of  the  building  with  each  pen 
connected  by  a  door.  Each  pen  is  connected  with  an  outside 
one  six  by  ten  feet  in  size.  This  building  was  erected  on  con- 
tract for  $142,  and  gives  good  satisfaction. 

Fencing, — Much  new  fencing  was  necessary  this  year.  The 
Paige  Woven  Wire  Fence  Company,  of  Chicago,  kindly  presented 
the  farm  with  forty  rods  of  their  steel  wire  fence,  which  gives 
excellent  satisfaction.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  built  860 
feet  of  picket  fence,  using  old  fence  scantling  for. the  pickets; 
480  feet  of  new  plank  fence,  and  8,280  feet  of  barbed  wire 
fence  with  a  top  rail.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  farm  has 
been  much  improved  in  appearance. 

Crops, — The  experimental  work  and  crops  will  be  reported  on 
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at  an  early  day  in  the  Station  Report.  The  farm  crops  have 
been  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  ensilage  and  fodder,  corn,  grass, 
clover,  oats,  rye,  and  beets.  Excepting  potatoes,  the  crops  have 
been  used  for  feeding  on  the  farm. 

Implements. — ^A  Deering  mowing  machine,  a  new  horse-rake 
and  two  plows  have  been  purchased.  We  have  some  good 
implements,  but  we  seriously  need  a  more  extensive  supply  of 
the  various  modern  farm  tools,  as  a  means  of  illustration  to  the 
student,  to  show  the  working  of  them  to  the  farmers  visiting 
us,  and  also  to  facilitate  our  own  labor  at  the  farm.  A  hay 
loader  has  kindly  been  presented  us  by  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Thomas,  of 
this  city. 

The  income  of  the  farm  is  principally  from  sales  of  milk, 
butter,  live  stock,  and  potatoes,  and  the  past  year  this  has  not 
made  as  good  a  showing  as  usual,  owing  to  the  expenditures 
named  above.  Another  year  and  the  farm  expenses  will  be  very 
much  lighter,  and  the  income  under  the  present  auspices  ma- 
terially larger. 

Green-house. — The  green-house  has  been  constantly  improved 
by  additions  of  new  and  valuable  plants.  While  the  building 
is  the  same,  careful  attention  has  materially  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  plants  within,  for  both  ornamental  and  instructional  pur- 
poses. 

Agricultural  Instruction. 

During  the  year  1889  I  have  had  three  different  classes  in 
agriculture,  viz. :  Sub-freshman,  Freshman,  and  Sophomore. 
The  number  of  students  in  each  class  has  been  as  follows  :  Sub- 
Freshmen,  15;  Freshmen,  24;  Sophomores,  2. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  for  the  past  year  Mr.  W.  N. 
Price,  a  Junior  graduate  studeut,  has  very  materially  assisted 
me  in  the  experimental  work  upon  the  farm.  These  agricul- 
tural students  live  permanently  upon  the  farm,  and  carry  on,  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner,  much  important  work  intrusted  to 
their  care.     Had  we  a  larger  building  at  the  farm,  fitted  with 
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rooms  for  such  studente,  and  convenient  boarding  accommoda- 
tions, I  should  recommend  that  all  strictly  agricaltural  students 
be  required  to  live  on  the  farm  and  assist  in  carrying  on  its 
work  so  far  as  seems  to  our  best  advantage.  In  this  way  the 
agricultural  students  would  receive  'the  best  educational  advan- 
tages we  could  give  them.  The  agricultural  museum  is  being 
gradually  increased  by  additions  of  agricultural  seeds,  models, 
etc. 

In  drawing  this  report  to  a  close,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  work 
of  this  department,  and  especially  of  the  management  of  the 
experimental  farm,  could  be  materially  improved  and  more  care- 
fully attended  to,  if  a  suitable  house  were  provided  so  that  I 
could  reside  at  the  farm.  Much  agricultural  work  that  I  desire 
to  personally  attend  to  must  be  left  to  others,  owing  to  incon- 
venient hours  and  distance  from  the  base  of  operations. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

[Signed]  C.  8.  Plumb, 

Professor  of  Agriculture. 


IK.    SCHOOL  OF  BOTANY  AND  HORTICULTURE]. 

Botany  treats  of  plants ;  their  affinities  with  one  another ; 
their  relation  to  soil  and  climate ;  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion ;  their  uses  or  the  uses  of  their  products ;  their  influence 
upon  climate  and  upon  health ;  their  origin,  manner  of  growth, 
and  reproduction ;  their  minute  structure,  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  processes  of  nutrition ;  their  diseases  and  conditions 
which  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  their  development — in 
fact,  any  and  all  questions  that  have  to  do  with  plants  belong  to 
the  science  of  Botany. 

The  field  for  the  observation  and  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
a  broad  and  fertile  one,  and,  even  with  students  of  mature  years, 
the  work  which  can  be  done  in  an  ordinary  collegiate  course 
must  necessarily  be  limited  in  extent  and  elementary  in  charac- 
ter.   The  mental  training  which  the  systematic  prosecution  of 
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the  study  aftbrds,  however,  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  is 
especially  suited  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  observation.  If  the 
graduate  has  learned  how  to  prosecute  independent  and  original 
researches  in  any  of  the  various  branches  of  the  science,  all  will 
have  been  accomplished  that  c(fuld  be  possibly  expected,  and 
the  course  has  been  planned  with  this  end  in  view.  Instead  of 
adopting  without  reserve  the  "new  method"  of  instruction, 
which  consists  in  the  exhaustive  study  of  a  few  types,  going 
into  their  minutest  structure  and  physiology,  or  adhering  solely 
to  the  old  method,  which  was  confined  to  the  study  of  external 
forms,  and  the  gaining  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  systematic 
relationship  of  the  members  of  the  plant  kingdom,  the  two 
methods  will  be  combined ;  beginning  with  the  old,  which  is 
unrivaled  for  awakening  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  second,  which  the  student  will  then  be  prepared  to 
pursue  without  pressure  or  discouragement. 

The  course  will  begin  during  the  second  half  of  the  Fresh- 
man year,  the  time  being  occupied  in  the  study  of  organography, 
determination  of  species  of  phanerogams  from  the  local  flora, 
and  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  her- 
barium. 

Continuing  the  course  in  the  Sophomore  year,  the  "new 
method "  of  teaching,  or  laboratory  method^  will  be  adopted. 
During  the  year  types  will  be  selected  from  the  chief  groups  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  beginning  with  the  lowest  forms,  and 
their  development,  reproduction,  and  minute  anatomy,  carefully 
studied.  Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  identitication  of 
species  of  thallophytes,  especially  in  the  important  groups  of 
parasitic  fungi.  This  work  will  necessitate  the  use  of  the  com- 
pound microscope,  and  instruction  in  handling  this  instrument 
and  in  the  use  of  microscopical  re-agents  will  be  given. 

Physiological  Botany  will  occupy  the  first  half  of  the  Junior 
year,  and  General  Systematic  and  Economic  Botany,  with  lab- 
oratory exercises  in  the  investigation  of  the  fungus  diseases  of 
plants,  the  second  half. 

Some  of  these  subjects  may  be  continued  by  special  students 
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during  the  Senior  year  and  by  post-graduates,  but  the  work  of 
the  school  for  the  fourth  year  will  be  in  Horticulture.  Horti- 
culture is  one  of  the  branches  of  applied  Botany,  and  the  pre- 
vious work  in  the  course  will  forma  basis  for,  and  greatly  facili- 
tate, an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject.  Grafting, 
budding,  layering,  and  other  methods  of  propagation  and  studies 
in  pollination  and  hybridizing  will  enter  into  the  course.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  outdoor  culture,  culture  under  glass, 
the  management  of  hot-beds,  cold  frames,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
management  of  vines  and  fruit  trees,  and  the  diseases  of  culti- 
vated plants. 

To  those  desiring  to  become  physicians,  as^stance  will  be 
given  in  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  plant 
products  used  in  medicine,  and  especially  of  those  low  vegetable 
organisms  known  as  bacteria,  whose  causal  relation  with  many 
of  -the  diseases  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  is  now  well  estab- 
lished. 

Those  in  the  Agricultural  Course  will  be  taught  to  recognize 
the  useful  plants,  and  to  distinguish  these  from  those  that  are 
injurious,  and  to  intelligently  care  for,  in  health  and  disease, 
plants  cultivated  in  the  field  or  garden.  They  will  receive 
special  instruction  in  grasses,  and  in  the  investigation  of  field 
and  garden  seeds. 

The  students  in  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering  will  be 
taught  how  to  examine  the  minute  structure  of  various  woods, 
and  investigate  the  decay  of  timber  arising  from  the  attack  of 
fungi. 

During  the  course  special  subjects  for  research  will  be  assigned 
individual  students,  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor.  This  will  give  the  student  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
and  an  independence  of  thought  and  action  that  will  inspire 
interest  and  lead  to  practical  methods  of  original  work. 

The  work  of  the  school  as  here  planned  is  in  accord  with  the 
most  approved  systems,  and  equal  in  grade  to  that  pursued  in 
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any  of  the  most  advanced  and  best  equipped  of  our  higher 
colleges  and  universities.  Lecture-rooms  are  now  provided, 
and  a  well-lighted  room,  thirty  by  nineteen  feet,  supplied  with 
gas  and  water  is  now  furnished  for  a  working  laboratory.  The 
large  and  exceedingly  valuable  collection  of  plants  of  Dr.  A. 
Qattinger,  of  Nashville,  has  been  purchased  for  the  University, 
giving  us  at  once  an  excellent  herbarium,  numbering  between 
four  and  five  thousand  species,  containing  nearly  all  of  the 
flowering  plants  and  ferns  of  the  State,  and  doubtless  the 
majority  of  those  belonging  to  the  South.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  the  proper  disposition  and  display  of  this  collection, 
and  the  work  of  properly  mounting  and  arranging  the  specimens, 
rendering  them^accessible  to  students  dnd  others  who  may  wish 
to  consult  them,  is  nearly  completed.  This  work  has  been  done 
by  students,  who  have  manifested  a  special  interest  in  it,  and 
has  been  an  excellent  means  of  afibrding  them  instruction  in 
the  practical  work  of  the  botanist. 

A  small  collection  of  fungi  has  been  contributed  to  the 
museum  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Stevenson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  another 
has  been  added  by  the  professor. 

A  fine  collection  of  myxomycetes  has  been  donated  by  Mr. 
Harold  Wingate,  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  hundred  species  of 
Louisiana  fungi  has  been  received  from  Rev.  A.  B.  Langlois. 

Some  of  the  fascicles  of  Southern  plants  distributed  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Curtis,  of  Florida,  have  been  secured,  as  well  as  a  small  lot 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  plants  collected  by  Q.  McCarthy, 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  species  of  flowering  plants, 
chiefly  western,  have  been  received  from  the  United  States  De* 
partment  of  Agriculture;  fifty  species  from  Rev.  K.  E.  Schuh, 
of  Minnesota;  a  small  collection  of  foreign  plants  from  Columbia 
College,  N.  Y. ;  and  seven  hundred  from  Dr.  J.  Bernard  Brinton, 
of  Philadelphia.  Several  other  small  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  museum,  besides  the  addition  of  local  plants  made  by  the 
professor. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  botanical  museum 
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is  a  named  collection  of  plant  seeds,  embracing  nearly  one  thou- 
sand varieties.  As  this  collection  contains  the  majority  of  our 
grass  and  weed  seeds,  its  educational  value  to  the  student  of 
agriculture  is  apparent. 

m 

In  order  to  properly  study  and  identify  the  numerous  species 
of  fungi  plants,  familiarly  known  as  rust,  smut,  hlight,  mildew, 
mold,  rot,  etc.,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  at  hand  named 
collections  of  these  plants  for  comparison,  and  the  expenditure 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  col- 
lections of  these  plants  now  on  sale  will  be  a  wise  investment. 
The  immediate  purchase  of  such  fungi  as  can  be  obtained  from 
the  collections  of  the  late  Dr.  Ravenel,  of  North  Carolina,  Prof. 
J.  B.  Ellis,  of  Newfield,  N.  J.,  and  others  scarcely  less  valuable, 
is  urgently  recommended. 

The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  simple  dissecting  microscopes 
and  instruments  necessary  for  the  beginning  classes,  and  com- 
pound  microscopes  and    accessories  for   the   more  advanced 

students. 

. 

A  small  but  excellent  working  botanical  library,  belonging 
to  the  University  Experiment  Station,  and  to  the  professor,  will 
be  open  to  consultation  by  special  and  advanced  students.  A 
number  of  the  leading  botanical  journals  are  now  being  re- 
ceived, or  are  on  file. 

This  department  aspires  to  take  rank  with  any  in  the  country, 
and  to  become  botanical  head-quarters  for  the  South,  and,  if 
properly  supported  financially,  it  can  soon  attain  this  position. 

Respectfully, 
[Signed]  F.  Lamson  Soribner, 

Professor  of  Botany. 


X.    SCHOOL  OF  ZOOIiOaT. 

Dr.  Charles  W,  Dabney,  Jr.j  President  University  of  Tennel^see: 

Dear  Sir — The  following  on  the  objects  and  means  of  the 
Zoological  Department  is  respectfully  submitted : 
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The  objects  which  it  seems  most  important  to  attempt  to  ac- 
complish in  this  department  are : 

1.  To  develop  the  observing  and  comparative  powers  ot  tEe 
mind,  and  awaken  an  interest  in  living  forms. 

2.  To  give  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  in  the 
morphology  of  the  various  groups  ot\animals  to  enable  the 
student  to  comprehend  and  discuss  intelligently  the  proofs  of 
organic  evolution,  and  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  this  evolution. 

8.  To  give  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  human  physi- 
ology, and,  with  this  basis,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  hygiene  to 
enable  the  student  to  cope  intelligently  with  the  preventable 
causes  of  disease. 

4.  To  give  those  intending  to  become  practical  farmers  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure,  life,  habits,  and  classification  of 
insects,  especially  of  those  beneiicial  and  injurious  to  agricult- 
ure, with  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  latter. 

5.  To  offer  to  those  intending  to  study  medicine  a  compara- 
tively full  course  in  the  methods  of  investigation  and  subject- 
matter  of  physiology  and  histology,  and  thus  to  relieve,  to  some 
extent,  the  overcrowded  curriculum  of  medicine. 

6.  To  give  those  intending  to  become  teachers  of  and  investi- 
gators in  zoology  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and 
principles  of  that  science,  to  imbue  them  with  the  true  spirit  of 
scientific  research,  and  to  train  them  in  the  methods  of  original 
investigation. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes,  the  following 
courses  of  instruction  have  been  planned : 


CouRSB  1. — Introductory  Zoology. 

Two  exercises  per  week  through  the  year.  The  course  con- 
sists of  two  parts :  First,  the  detailed  study  of  a  typical  verte- 
brate for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  student  in  anatomical 
methods,  and  of  serving  as  a  basis  for  his  further  studies  in 
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comparative  anatomy,  systematic  zoology,  and  the  physiology 
of  man ;  second,  the  collection,  preservation,  and  classification 
of  insects  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  system- 
atic zoology,  and  also  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  advanced 
course  in  entomology. 

The  first  year's  wojfc  is  required  of  all  who  intend  to  take 
,  any  ot  the  other  courses  in  this  department. 

Course  2. — Ststematio  Zoologt. 

In  this  course  the  chief  facts  in  the  structure  of  types  of  the 
difierent  groups  of  animals  are  observed,  and  the  resulting 
classification  and  the  philosophical  basis  for  this  classification 
studied.  Three  exercises  per  week,  partly  laboratory  work, 
partly  lectures,  extending  through  the  year. 

Course  S. — ^Human  Physiology. 

A  somewhat  advanced  course,  laboratory  work  and  lectures, 
intended  chiefly  for  students  desiring  to  make  somewhat  of  a 
specialty  of  Physiology,  either  as  medical  students,  teachers,  or 
investigators  simply. 

Course  4. — Entomology. 

Practical  field  and  laboratory  work  with  reference  to  noxious 
and  beneficial  insects.  Five  exercises  per  week  during  the 
second  term. 

Course  5. — ^Advanced  Histology. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  those  who  intend  to  study 
medicine  a  thorough  knowledge  of  histological  methods,  and  as 
much  of  the  subject-matter  of  histology  as  the  time  devoted  to 
it  will  permit.    Five  exercises  per  week  daring  the  second  term. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  courses,  special  students  will 
haye  laid  out  for  them  individual  courses  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective needs.  Respectfully  submitted, 

[Signed]  H.  E.  Summers, 

4App.I> — Sap.Pob.  Infl. 
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XI.   SCHOOL  OF  MIIilTABT  SOIBNOB  AND  TAOTIOS. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr.y  President  University  of  Tennessee : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report 
on  the  progress  of  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Military 

Science  and  Tactics : 

• 

This  instruction  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  limited  to  prac- 
tical exercises,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  confined  to  infantry 
drills,  school  of  the  soldier,  company,  battalion,  and  ceremonies. 
On  account  of  the  large  number  of  new  students,  wholly  un- 
instructed  in  drill  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  it  has  been 
impracticable,  as  yet,  to  organize  a  regular  artillery  detachment 
for  instruction  in  that  exercise,  but  this  will  be  done  at  an 
early  day. 

The  battalion  is  at  present  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  both 
as  regards,  drill  and  discipline.  I  attribute  this  as  much  to  the 
system,  recently  adopted,  of  appointing  officers,  as  to  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  students  in  military  instruction. 

The  equipment  of  this  department  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  a  battalion  three  hundred 
strong.  Besides  the  field-pieces  of  artillery,  which  are  complete 
in  every  respect,  there  has  been  provided  during  the  term  new 
swords  and  belts  of  the  regular  army  pattern,  and  sashes  for 
the  officers  of  the  battalion.  They  are  of  good  quality,  and 
add  much  to  the  neat,  orderly,  and  military  appearance  of  the 
students,  for  which  the  University  has  always  been  noted. 

The  small  arms,  of  which  there  are  120  furnished  by  the 
State  and  150  furnished  by  the  United  States  Government,  are 
of  the  latest  pattern  of  cadet  rifle,  with  all  improvements  as  to 
mechanism,  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  are  of  the  same  model  as  those 
•  used  by  the  cadets  of  the  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 
Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  their  care,  and  they  are  at 
present  in  as  good  condition  as  when  received  from  the  arsenal. 

The  annual  allowance  of  ammunition  for  the  current  year  has 
been  received  from  the  Government,  and  consists  of  one  hundred 
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rounds  for  the  field-guns,  three  hundred  friction  primers,  and 
three  thousand  rounds  for  the  cadet  rifles.  Blank  cartridges 
are  supplied,  and  will  be  used  in  practical  firing  by  company 
and  battalions,  while  the  ball  cartridges  will  be  used  in  target 
practice  for  the  individual  instruction  of  the  students. 

*  I  would  recommend  that  an  inclosed  gun-shed  be  constructed 
for  the  two  pieces  of  field  artillery,  now  in  excellent  condition, 
but  which  constant  exposure  to  the  weather  will  soon  deteriorate. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
[Signed]  E.  E.  Gaylb, 

First  Lievienant  Second  Artillery^  U.  S.  A. 


Xn.    RBPOBT  OF  THB  LIBRABIAN. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabneyy  Jr.^  President  University  of  Tennessee: 

Dbar  Sir — The  University  of  Tennessee  Library  has  now 
recorded  in  its  accession  catalogue  5,288  volumes  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  During  the  past  year  1,687  volumes  have  been 
added,  of  which  over  100  volumes  are  bound  periodicals.  In 
taking  charge  of  the  library  eighteen  months  ago,  I  endeavored 
to  secure  many  missing  numbers  of  magazines  that  were  lack- 
ing to  complete  volumes  of  leading  literary  and  scientific  peri- 
odicals that  should  be  on  the  library  shelves.  In  this  attempt 
I  have  been  fairly  successful,  and  have  thus  added  many  volumes 
to  the  library. 

The  present  accommodations  of  the  library  are  very  inade- 
quate. In  a  room  about  twenty-two  feet  square  are  located  six 
large  book  cases  in  addition  to  wall  shelving.  The  volumes 
now  in  this  room  fill  it  almost  completely,  so  that  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  additional  room  very  soon  if  the 
library  is  to  continue  its  present  healthy  growth.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  at  least  $1,000  per  year  seems  available  for  library 
purposes  for  the  present,  the  growth  now  in  progress  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  continue.    In  carefully  approximat- 
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ing  the  volumes  now  in  the  library,  I  should  say  they  are  as 
follows : 


General  works    ...     4  per  cent. 

Philoaophy 2 

Religion 6 

Sociology 25       " 

Philology 6       " 


Natural  Science.  .  •  20  per  cent 

UnefalArta 6 

Fine  Arts 1 

Literature 15       " 

History 15 


There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  both  reading- 
room  and  library  during  the  past  two  years.  Already,  for  the 
fall  term  of  1889,  nearly  twice  as  many  books  and  periodicals 
have  been  drawn  as  for  the  corresponding  term  last  year. 

In  both  library  and  reading-room  only  the  best  class  of  litera- 
ture is  kept,  so  that  nothing  is  available  to  the  student  which 
will  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  book  use.  Following  I  give 
a  list  of  the  periodicals  on  file  in  the  reading-room  connected 
with  the  library,  subscribed  for  out  of  library  funds: 


Anglia Tri-yearly. 

Annals  of  Mathematics  .   .  Bi-monthly. 

Academy Monthly. 

American  Joamal  Philology  .  Monthly. 

American  Journal  of  Science  .  Monthly. 

American  Naturalist    .....  Monthly. 

Blackwood's  Magazine    .   .   .  Monthly. 

Century  Magazine Monthly. 

Education Monthly. 

Forum Monthly. 

Harper's  Monthly Monthly. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.    .   .   *  Monthly. 

Literary  News Monthly. 

Magazine .  of  American  His- 
tory   Monthly. 

Outing Monthly. 

Popular  Science  Monthly    .   .  Monthly. 

Railroad  and  Engineering  Jour- 
nal        Monthly. 

Scribner's  Magazine Monthly. 


Studies  in  History  and  Politi- 
cal Science Monthly. 

Literary  World    ....  Semi-monthly. 

Army  and  Navy  Journal.    .    .  Weekly. 

Chemical  News Weekly. 

Critic Weekly. 

Engineering  (London).  .   .   .  Weekly. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal    .       Weekly. 

Forest  and  Stream Weekly. 

Harper's  Weekly Weekly. 

Independent Weekly. 

Nation Weekly. 

Nature Weekly, 

Public  Opinion Weekly. 

Puck Weekly. 

Science Weekly. 

Scientific  American  and  Sup- 
plement   Weekly. 

Other  dailies 

Total,  37. 
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The  following  periodicals  have  been  kindly  sent  the  library 
free  by  the  publishers,  to  whom  we  hereby  render  thanks : 


Bible  Treasury  (London)  .   .  Monthly. 
Boston  Weekly  Globe  ....  Weekly. 

Colambia  Herald Weekly. 

Christian  Cynosdre Weekly. 

Indostrialist Weekly. 

Memphis  Public  Ledger  .   .   .  Weekly. 
New  England  Farmer  ....  Weekly. 

National  Review Weekly. 

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  .   .  Weekly. 
Prairie  Farmer  .......  Weekly. 

Record Weekly. 

Roane  County  Repnblican  .  .  Weekly. 


Southern  Live  Stock  Journal  .  Weekly. 

State  Gazette Weekly. 

West  Tennessee  Whig .  .  Semi-weekly. 

Evening  Herald Daily. 

Enozville  Tribune Daily. 

Enozville  Journal Daily. 

Memphis  Appeal Daily. 

Memphis  Avalanche Daily. 

New  York  Mail  and  Express, 

Wednesday  Edition. 
American  Economist ....  Weekly. 
Total,  22. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  we  desire  to  express  thanks  to  he 
following  parties  for  books  and  pamphlets  presented  to  the 
library  :  University  of  Minnesota ;  United  States  Departments 
of  Interior  and  State;  Chief  of  Ordnance  United  States  Army; 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency ;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ; 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  J.  L.  Kingwalt ;  Z. 
A.  Gilbert,  Secretary  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  J.  T. 
Henderson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  State  of  Georgia; 
H.  G.  Reynolds,  Secretary  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture; 
Prof.  W.  W.  Carson ;  Chief  Signal  Officer  United  States  Army ; 
John  C.  Branner,  Arkansas  State  Geologist;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Perry, 
Sans  Souci,  Greeneville,  S.  C. ;  ]!Tatural  Christian  Association, 
Chicago,  111.;  Adolph  Lene,  Secretary  Ohio  State  Forestry 
Bureau;  Lieut.  George  L.  Dyer,  United  States  Navy;  Prof.  I. 
P.  Roberts,  Director  Cornell  Agricultural  Experiment  Station ; 
Peter  Collier,  Director  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station ;  J.  S.  Woodward,  Secretary  New  York  Agricult- 
ural Society :  Thos.  B.  Wales,  Secretary  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation of  America;  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Kent;  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb; 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor ; 
United  States  Naval  Observatory ;  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture ;  Lieut.  T.  P.  Burgdorft*;  Prof  A.  Melville  Bell; 
Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Superintendent  United  States  Coast 
Geodetic  Survey ;  Prof.  R.  T.  Hill ;  Lieut.  E.  E.  Gayle,  and 
numerous  colleges  from  whom  we  have  received  annual  cata- 
logues, etc.  Very  truly  yours, 

[Signed]  C.  S.  Plumb. 
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Xnr.    REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AGRIOULTURAL 

EXPERTMENT  STATION. 

The  Agricaltural  Experiment  Station  is  a  department  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. As  such,  and  as  a  most  important  educational  agency^ 
a  brief  notice  of  its  operations  will  be  in  place  here.  The 
method  of  its  establishment  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  its  objects  are  too  well  known  to  require  explana- 
tion. 

Since  the  last  report  the  following  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  personuel  of  the  station :  Mr.  L.  P.  Brown  was  elected 
Acting  Chemist  in  charge  of  the  Chemical  Division,  to  succeed 
Dr.  W.  E.  Stone,  who  resigned  to  take  the  position  of  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  Purdue  University ;  Mr.  W.  N.Price,  a  student 
in  the  higher  classes  of  the  University,  was  appointed  Assistant 
in  Field  and  Feeding  Experiments,  to  succeed  Mr.  C.  L.  New- 
man, who  was  elected  Director  of  the  North  Alabama  Experi- 
ment Station. 

The  laboratory  facilities  are  being  constantly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  new  apparatus,  specimens,  etc.  A  dairy  building 
and  a  root-cellar  have  been  added  to  the  facilities  at  the  Experi- 
ment Farm.  Some  of  the  work  recently  completed  and  in 
progress  in  the  various  divisions  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Division  of  Field  and  Feeding  Experim-ents — Prof.  C.  S. 
Plumb  in  charge.  This  division  has  been  studying  the  effect 
of  first  and  second  crop  of  clover  hay  on  the  feeding  of  steers; 
the  comparative  effect  of  fattening  pigs  on  skimmed  milk  vs. 
water,  corn  meal,  etc.,  from  weaning  to  maturity ;  testing  va- 
rieties of  Irish  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  ;  varieties  of  straw- 
berries, etc. ;  plat  experiments  on  the  effect  of  simple  and  com- 
pound fertilizers  on  the  potatoes;  seed  cuttings  of  potatoes, 
with  methods  of  planting  in  plat  tests;  methods  of  mulching 
and  cultivating  wheat ;  fertilizing  clover  and  Hungarian  grass. 

2.  Division  of  Chemistry — Dr.  W.  E.  Stone  in  charge  to  October 
Ist ;  Mr.  Lucius  P.Brown  in  charge  since — has  studied  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  during  the  year  :  The  chemical  composition  and 
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practical  value  of  fertilizers  and  agricultural  chemicals  used  in 
composts ;  tests  of  various  waste  products  of  farms  and  fac- 
tories, manures,  etc. ;  a  thorough  study  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  the  stock-pens  of  the  value  of  cotton-seed  hulls  and  me^l  as 
a  food  for  live  stock ;  chemical  composition  and  food  value  of 
varieties  of  strawberries.  These  subjects  have  been  partially  fin- 
ished and  bulletins  issued  upon  them.  The  following  subjects 
are  under  investigation  at  present:  A  study  of  the  peanut  in- 
dustry in  this  State,  with  analyses  of  peas,  vines,  etc. ;  collec- 
tion of  data  as  to  varieties,  cultivation,  methods  of  harvesting 
and  marketing ;  the  analysis  of  fodders,  and  a  study  of  feeding 
rations  used  by  practical  dairymen  throughout  the  State,  with 
a  chemical  study  of  the  materials  used ;  a  comparison  of  short 
methods  now  in  vogue  for  estimating  milk  fat,  with  reference 
to  their  use  by  dairymen ;  analyses  of  fertilizers  and  other 
routine  work. 

3.  Division  of  Botany — Prof.  F.  L.  Scribner  in  charge.  The 
work  of  this  division  has  been  largely  one  of  observation  and 
accumulation  of  material  and  notes  for  future  investigations* 
Considerable  time  has  been  spent  in  collecting  native  plants, 
and  especially  the  arranging  and  mounting  of  plants  in  the  her- 
barium for  future  reference.  Studies  of  the  diseases  of  the 
Irish  potato  were  began  early  in  the  season,  and  a  prelimi- 
nary report  has  already  been  published  on  the  potato-rot  and  a 
disease  caused  by  a  nematode  worm.  This  was  published  in 
Bulletin  No.  2,  Vol.  11.  The  investigations,  still  incomplete, 
have  been  carried  along  relative  to  the  strawberry-leaf  blight 
and  sweet-potato  rot.  Work  on  the  complete  grass  flora  of  the 
State  for  publication  in  the  Bulletins  is  now  in  progress.  It  is 
designed  to  illustrate  all  the  kinds  of  grasses  found  in  the  State, 
and  to  present  in  a  popular  manner  a  detailed  account  of  those 
possessing  agricultural  value.  Opportunity  was  offered  during 
the  summer  for  investigating  the  grasses  of  mountain  meadows, 
and  a  report  on  this  subject  was  published  in  Bulletin  No.  8, 
Vol.  II.  A  small  "  grass  garden,'*  designed  to  prove  the  adapt- 
ability of  certain  grasses  to  our  climate  and  afford  an  exhibit 
of  the  various  grasses  grown  for  hay  or  fodder,  was  started 
early  this  season. 
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4.  Division  of  Entomology — Prof.  H.  E.  Summers  in  charge. 
The  amonnt  of  injury  done  by  and  the  distribution  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly  in  Tennessee  has  been  investigated,  and  a  Bulletin  em- 
bodying the  results,  with  some  of  the  better  known  methods 
for  combating  it,  will  soon  be  ready. 

A  study  to  determine  what  insects  are  chiefly  injurious  to 
cabbages  in  this  section,  preparatory  to  gettiilg  remedies  for 
these  insects,  has  been  carried  on,  and  similar  series  of  investi- 
gations on  the  insects  infesting  peach  trees,  with  some  tests  of 
spraying  methods,  have  also  been  pursued ;  and  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  nematode  worms  described  by  Prof.  Scribner 
as  injuring  polfttoes,  relating  to  their  longevity  under  different 
circumstances,  their  power  of  traveling  through  the  soil,  etc., 
with  tests  as  to  the  effect  of  a  large  number  of  different  ways 
of  treating  seed  potatoes  with  a  view  to  destroying  the  worms, 
are  under  way,  and  will  be  continued  through  several  years. 

The  publications  of  the  Station  are  the  annual  reports,  the 
quarterly  bulletins,  special  bulletins,  and  ^' supplements  "  pub- 
lished by  the  courtesy  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State.  During 
the  year  the  following  publications  have  been  made : 

Bulletin  No.  1  (January)  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  fer- 
tilizers and  fertilizing  materials  found  in  this  State.  It  contains 
a  popular  exposition  of  the  chemical  composition  of  fertilizers, 
methods  of  estimating  their  practical  value,  and  best  means  of 
using  waste  fertilizing  materials  in  connection  with  chemicals 
in  producing  composts. 

Bulletin  No.  2  (April)  treated  of  the  potato-rot,  and  a  new 
disease  of  the  Irish  potato  caused  by  a  nematode. 

Bulletin  No.  8  (July)  gave  the  results  of  the  investigation  of 
the  question  of  feeding  cotton-seed  hulls  and  meal  to  live  stock, 
so  far  as  complete  at  that  time.  This  was  a  study  of  the  com- 
position of  these  materials,  and  more  especially  of  their  practical 
use.  The  conclusions  reached  were  interesting  and  important. 
They  showed  that  the  practice  of  feeding  cotton-seed  hulls  and 
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meal  as  an  exclusive  diet  was  a  well-established  and  steadily 
growing  practice  throughout  the  country.  The  practice  was 
both  economical  and  profitable,  and  it  seemed  in  nowise  to  be 
harmful  to  the  animals,  or  injurious  to  the  milk  or  butter  pro- 
duced.    The  study  of  this  subject  will  be  continued. 

■ 

Bulletin  Xo.  4  (October)  contained  two  parts :  Part  I.  treated 
of  the  grasses  of^mountain  meadows,  being  a  part  of  a  systematic 
study  of  the  grasses  of  Tennessee.  Part  II.  gives  the  result  of 
tests  of  varieties  of  strawberries.  Twenty -four  leading  varieties 
were  tested  and  a  chemical  analysis  made. 

A  bulletin  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  treating  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  grape  which  have  prevented  Tennessee  from  be- 
coming a  great  grape  growing  State.  Most  of  these  diseases 
can,  according  to  our  experiments  and  observations,  be  effect- 
ually combated. 

The  ^^supplements"  published  and  sent  out  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  State  have  treated  in  a  brief  and 
popular  manner  of  the  following  subjects:  General  purpose 
and  object  of  the  Experiment  Station;  results  of  its  work; 
notices  of  many  minor  subjects  upon  which  the  farmers  wanted 
information,  but  which  did  not  require  more  extensive  treat- 
ment in  a  bulletin.  Three  editions  of  these  '^supplements" 
have  been  published — one  in  January,  April,  and  July,  re- 
spectively— and  a  total  of  about  200,000  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  State. 

Special  bulletins  were  issued  to  give  farmers  promptly  the 
analyses  of  fertilizers  made,  and  instruction  as  to  the  best 
method  of  fighting  the  cotton-worm. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  this  station  and  the 
appreciation  of  this  work  by  the  public,  is  the  great  desire 
manifested  to  secure  these  bulletins.  This  is  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  individual  applications  made  for  them,  and  by  the 
favorable  comments  made  by  the  newspapers.  We  have  re- 
ceived nearly  five  thousand  individual  applications  during  the 
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current  year  from  the  farmers  for  them.  The  demand  for 
particalar  bulletins  has  been  enormous.  Bulletin  ISo.  2,  on 
diseases  of  the  potato,  passed  through  two  editions,  and  a  third 
is  demanded,  which  will  be  published  when  some  other  investi- 
gations on  potato  rot  are  ready  for  incorporation  with  it.  The 
demand  for  the  bulletin  on  feeding  cotton-seed  hulls  and  meal 
to  live  stock  has  been  «ven  greater.  Four  editions  have  been 
successively  printed,  making  a  total  of  20,000  copies,  and  less 
than  1,000  are  now  left  on  hand.  Others  are  demanded,  and 
will  probably  be  published.  These  are,  we  think,  the  best 
evidences  of  the  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
[Signed]  Charlbs  W.  Dabnby,  Jr., 

Director. 


XIV,   THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Several  officers  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  aided  by  benevolent 
citizens  of  Knoxville,  h(ive  organized  an  Industrial  School. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  provide  advantages  for  a  practical 
education  for  young  and  middle  aged  men  who,  on  account  of 
their  business  engagements  during  the  day,  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  existing  educational  opportunities. 

• 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  subjects: 

English-Grammar : — Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Mathemat- 
ics^—Practical  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  and  Geom- 
etry. Drawing: — Free-hand,  Elementary  and  Advanced  Me- 
chanical. Penmanship: — Preparation  of  business  letters  and 
other  business  forms.  Lectures : — On  practical  scientific  subjects, 
such  as:  Fuels  and  Furnaces;  Boilers  and  Steam  Engines; 
Electricity  and  its  Applications ;  Methods  of  Heating  and  Ven- 
tilating; Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel;  Mortars  and  Cement; 
Photography,  Blue-prints,  etc. 
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No  tuition  will  be  charged  in  this  school.  The  only  condition 
of  admission  is  that  the  student  shall  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age,  attend  regularly,  and  take  a  proper  interest  in  the  work 
which  he  undertakes.  Students  will  be  received  from  any  part 
of  this  or  other  States.  There  are  no  requirements  for  admission 
except  that  the  student  be  prepared  to  enter  the  classes  organ- 
ized. Each  student  may  select  his  own  course  of  study,  with 
the  approval  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  schedule  of  classes  adopted.  The  expenses  of  attending 
the  school  will  be  very  little  indeed,' only  those  of  providing 
books  and  other  things  for  personal  use.  As  far  as  possible  the 
drawing  instruments,  pa|)er,  etc.,  will  be  supplied  out  of  funds 
furnished  by  citizens  of  Enoxville. 

The  school  will  hold  its  exercises  at  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  evenings  throughout  January,  February,  March, 
and  April.  It  is  arranged  especially  to  accommodate  men  who 
cannot  aflFord  to  give  up  their  regular  occupation.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  facilities  described  above  for  special  students, 
it  is  believed  that  the  University  now  offers  every  possible  in- 
ducement to  young  men  who  have  to  work  their  way  through 
a  course  of  edacational  training.  The  staff*  of  the  Industrial 
School  is  as  follows :  Prof.  S.  Tompkins,  Principal ;  Prof.  T. 
W.  Jordan,  A.M.,  Language;  Prof.  T.  C.  Karns,  English; 
Prof.  Cooper  D.  Schmitt,  Mathematics;  Prof.  R.  S.  Collins, 
Book-keeping  and  Penmanship;  Mr.  W.  R.  Ellington,  Free- 
hand Drawing;  Mr.*W.  M.  Yager,  Mechanical  Drawing. 

For  information,  address  the  Principal. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


DBPABTMBNT  OF  LA^W. 

A  Department  of  Law  has  been  established  in  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  It  is  located  in  Knoxvilie,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  Academic  Department.  The  new  school  is  a 
department  of  the  University,  and  not  a  school  in  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College.  It  will  have  a  financial  basis 
entirely  distinct  from  the  College,  as  the  College  endowment 
cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  Hon.  Thos:.  J.  Freeman, 
ex- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  has  been  elected 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Law,  and  has  accepted  the  position. 
He  will  have  sole  charge  of  the  instruction  for  the  present. 
Other  professors  and  lecturers  will  be  elected  as  they  are  needed. 
Judge  Freeman  will  remove  to  Knoxville  before  the  1st  of 
January,  and  take  charge  of  the  preparations  for  the  opening 
of  the  department. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  department  will 
begin  with  the  opening  of  the  second  terni  of  the  University, 
February  18,  1890.  The  course  of  study  will  be  arranged  to 
extend  over  two  full  sessions  of  nine  months  each,  but  students 
who  show  themsiBlves  qualified  by  previous  study,  may,  on 
examination,  enter  an  advanced  class.  ]!Toue  of  the  classes  will 
confiict  as  to  hours,  but  the  course  will  be  so  arranged  as  to 
render  it  possible  to  complete  it  in  one  session.  This  will  en- 
able  diligent  and  earnest  joang  men,  who  have  read  law  pri- 
vately  or  under  an  attorney,  and  whose  means  or  time  is  limited, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  bar  by  a  single  year's  unremitting 
study.  Those,  however,  who  have  the  time  and  the  means,  and 
no  special  preparation,  are  advised  to  devote  two  years  to  the 
course  in  law.  It  is  earnestly  advised  that  every  student  should 
read  carefully  the  first  two  books  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
before  entering  the  law  school. 
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Course  of  Instruction. 

This  department  furnishes  instruction  covering  the  entire 
field  of  the  common  law  and  equity  jurisprudence,  as  admin- 
istered in  the  courts  of  this  State  and  our  sister  States.  A 
course  of  study  in  text-books  will  be  provided,  that  shall  give 
the  student  the  means  of  mastering  the  law  in  all  its  essential 
elementary  principles,  and  their  practical  application  will,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  explained  by  the  professor. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  will  contain  the  following  sjubjects: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

IHrst  Term. — Elementary  Law;  Walker's  American  Law; 
The  Law  of  Contracts,  of  Torts,  of  Real  Property ;  Pleading. 

Second  7^en/i.-^Evidence ;  Measure  of  Damages;  Criminal 
Law;  Equity  Jurisprudence  and  Pleading. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

First  Term, — ^Bills  and  Notes ;  Corporations ;  Carriers ;  Part- 
nership. 

Second  Term, — Insurance;  Frauds  and  Mistakes;  Domestic 
Relations ;  Constitutional  Law ;  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts. 

Methods  of  Instruction. 

This  will  be  by  thorough  study  of  text-books,  examinations 
in  class-room,  and  explanations  by  the  professor.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  lectures  prepared  and  delivered  upon  such  ques- 
tions df  law  as  will  serve  to  aid  the  student  in  the  more  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  subjects  studied. 

Moot  Court. 

As  soon  as  a  class  has  advanced  far  enough,  a  moot  court 
will  be  held,  where  the  student  will  be  taught  to  bring  his  suit, 
both  at  law  and  in  equity ;  how  to  make  an  issue  for  trial  before 
court  or  jury;  then  to  argue  the  case;  and  a  decision* will  be 
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made  by  the  professor,  if  a  question  of  law;  by  a  jury,  upon  an 
issue  of  fact* 

Degrbb. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  has  been  established,  and 
will  bo  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  their  annual 
meeting  at  the  close  of  each  session  in  June,  upon  such  students 
as  shall  have  satisfactorily  passed  the  examinations  on  the 
whole  course  and  shall  have  been  recommended  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  Department. 

Admission. 

Students  of  the  Law  Department  must  be  at  least  nineteen 
years  of  age  and  have  a  good  English  education.  Students 
entering  this  department  are  earnestly  advised  to  read  some 
standard  history  of  England,  and  to  study  Blackstone's  Com* 
mentaries,  if  possible,  before  entering. 

Privilbgbs. 

Students  in  this  department  will  have  the  privileges  and  be 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  post-graduate  and  University 
students.  Such  students  are  free  from  military  duty  and  rou- 
tine regulations,  such  as  collegiate  students  are  subject  to,  but 
are  responsible  to  the  President  and  General  Faculty  of  the 
University  according  to  the  rules  which  usually  govern  gentle- 
men. Law  students  have,  in  addition,  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing any  class  in  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University, 
such  as  those  in  Languages,  Literature,  or  History,  without  any 
additional  charge,  when  they  have  obtained  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  their  department.  They  have  the  privilege  of  becom- 
ing members  of  the  literary  societies  at  the  University  and 
the  use  of  the  general  library  and  reading-room. 

EXPENSBS. 

The  fees  in  the  Law  Department  will  be  as  follows :  For  one 
term  of  five  months,  incidental  fee,  $6 ;  library  fee,  $1 ;  tuition, 
$50.  The  diploma  fee  for, graduation,  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Laws,  will  be  $15.     These  fees  include  all  the  classes 
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and  privilegeb  of  the  University  as  described  above.  The  total 
expenses  of  a  law  student  (including  tuition,  fees,  books,  board, 
washing,  etc.,  but  not  including  pocket  money  and  traveling 
expenses)  are  estimated  at  $250  for  the  full  session  of  nine 
months.  Law  students  will  get  private  board  at  approved 
places  in  the  city.  Excellent  board  can  usually  be  had  at  from 
$12  to  $15  per  month.  Books  used  in  the  course  can  be  ob- 
tained through  Judge  Freeman,  after  student's  arrival  in  the 
city.    A  reference  law-library  will  be  provided. 


Instruction  in  the  Law  Department  will  begin  with  the 
second  term  of  the  session  of  1889-90,  which  opens  Thursday, 
February  13. 

For  further  information  with  regard  to  the  course  of  study 
in  law,  etc.,  address  the  Dean, 

JuDGB  Thomas  J.  Frbbman, 

KnoxviUe^  Tenn. 


THB  MEmOAL  Ain>  DBNTAL  DBPABTMBNTS 

Are  located  at  Nashville.  These  departments  are  enjoying  a 
prosperous  year.  A  report  from  them  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  pub- 
lished later. 
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